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RESULTS OF GENOA 
A DISAPPOINTMENT 
TO THE BOLSHEVIK 


Mr. Gibbons Says They Regard 


Conference as Attempt to Dis- } 


~ credit and Humiliate Them 


Ss wes ss 
Appeal to M. Poincaré 


Against Turkish Outrages 


Special from Montter Bureau 

London, July & 
LETTER signed by many peers, 
members of Parliament, ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries and other 
prominent persons, has been sent to 
Raymond Poincaré, Premier of 
France, appealing to him on behalf 
of the Greeks and Armenians of 
Anatolia. The letter says American 
evidence proves that the agreement 
between Angora and France has not 
checked the Turkish campaign of ex- 
termination against Christians and re- 
calls M. Poincaré’s promise of Febru- 
ary, 1919, to help Armenian Catholics 
in Cilicia to “enjoy the benefits of 

peace and liberty In all security.” 
It concludes with an appeal to him 
and France, the “defender of the 
weak and oppressed, to take the 
lead in vindicating the claims of 
fustice and in securing liberty and 
security to persecuted Christian peo- 
ples of Asia Minor. ‘ 


This is the seventeenth of the series 
of articles by Herbdert Adams Gisvons, 
Ph. D., on the Greek position in Asia 
Minor. In this article Mr. Gibbons 
describes the essentially unstable nature 
of the Bolshevist regime in the small, 
newly established republics of Georgia, 
Adjaristan and other similar ones. He 
says Nikolai Lenine, if not hopclessly 
committed to his doctrines, might be- 
come a great leader of these peoples. 


By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS, Ph. D. 

BATUM, Adjaristan, May 26 (Special 
Correspondence)—This is the anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Soviet 


Republic of Georgia, with its feder- 5 


ated Republic of Adjaristan and the 
other federated republics with whose 
names I shall not burden readers of 
the Monitor. For these little repub- 
lics. whose ostensible independence is 
a “sop” to the, fundamental idea of 
communism and to the well-known 
“Fourteen Points,” are ruled from 
Moscow as firmly and as unquestion- 
ably as when they were from Petro- 
grad in. the days of Tzarist Russia. 
This fact alone prevents complete 


FREE STATE WILL 
CALL IRISHMEN 
TO ITS DEFENSE 


a ne 


National Proclamation to Be Is- 
sued Tomorrow—Stronghold 


of Rebels in Flames 


DUBLIN, July 5 (By The Associ- 
ated Press)—It is learned on excel- 
lent authority, says the press associ- 
ation this afternoon, 
ProviSional Government intends to 
issue a national call to arms to- 
morrow. 

The government’s decision to issue 
the call, it was understood, was made 
in response to offers of assistance 
from many sources. 

Following continual Free State at- 
tacks, the rsbel stronghold in the 
Sackville Street buildings, which 
broke into flames at about noon, were 
being surrounded by the- irregular 
troops. The Hammam Hotel has been 
ccmpletely destroyed by flames and 
explosions. ‘The last men in the 
Gresham Hotel, five in number, hav? 
surrendered. Irregulars are still 
holding out in the Granville Hotel, 
firing from the windows, although sur- 
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Speakers at National Education Association Meetings Today 


Top Left—James H. Kelley, Executive Secretary Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
Samuelson. Clarinda, lowa, Superintendent of Page County, Jowa, Schools. Top Right—Lee L. Driver, Director 


Top. Center—A gnes 


School Fund Ueaed - 
From Allied Debts 


Andover, Mass., July 5. 

HE allied debt to the United 

States should be made a perma- 

nent trust fund to be administered 
for the education of the children of 
ali peoples, so far as it could be 
applied, Dr. John Huston Finley of 
New York said in an address before 
the Unitarian Pastors’ Institute here 
last night. 

Dr. Finley made the proposal, he 
sald, on the fundamental thought 
‘that “the world as a whole owed 
something to the children who have 
no fair chance in it, because of what 
those upon whom they ‘are depend- 
ent have sacrificed for the good of 
the world as a whole.” Such a trust, 
he declared, would be the greatest 
foundation ever established on earth 
for the salvation of civilization. 

He suggested that the money be 
applied to giving elementary school 
education to 10.000,000 children a 
year, to the building of schoolhouses 
where none otherwise could be 
erected for a generation and that 
some of the money be used for the 
purchase of books. 


W. B. OWEN TO BE- 


ASSOCIATION HEAD! 


‘erally accorded those 


Chica%o Educator Will Succeed 
Miss Charl Ormond Williams 
as Its President 


William B. Owen, president of the 
Chicago Normal College, Chicago, IIL, 


‘| upbuilding 


Problem to Workers in 
(> : try Di 1 , 
BANNERS PRESENTED 
IN MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


Salaries and Pensions Are Dis- 
cussed in Reports of Va- 
rious Commitees 


Fundamental problems in rural edu- 
cation were discussed in the first bus- 


ny, 


Teites of Office Proves — 


iness session of the representative as- .. 


‘sembly of the National Education As- 


sociation convention today in Mechan- 
ics Building. This general meeting is 
but one of.28 departmental sessions 


dealing, in separate conference, with 
questions on rural ¢ducation. Special 
reference was tate at the business, 
assembly to the qualifications of 
county superintendents, upon whose 
shoulders, the speakers said, rest in 
large part the responsibilities for the 
of neglected country dis- 
tricts. 

Need of superior training, experi- 
ence and a freedom from political in- 
fluences were emphasized to give the 
dignity to rural schools now. so gen- 
in the large 
cities. The discussian was led by Lee 
L. Driver, director of rural education, 
Harrisburg, Pa., and by John F. Sims, 
president of the State Normal School, 
Stevens Point, Wis. , 


Committee Reports Read * 
Reports of the committees on sal- 
aries, tenure and pensions were made 


and chairman of the committee on | by Myra L. Snow, former president of 
sources of revenue of the National | the Grade Teachers Club, Seattle, 


Education Association, teday was 
nominated for president of the asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year at a 
meeting of the naminating committee. 
Mr. Owen also is a member of the 
National Council of Education, com- 
posed of 120 educational leaders in the 
United States. In this body he is a 
member of the committee on member- 


ship. 


Election of officers, however, will’ 


not be held until Friday morning at 
9 o’cloek at the third business session 
of the representative assembly, to be 
held in Loew’s State Theater, Massa- 
chusett Avenue, Huntington 


. Wash., chairman of the general com- 


| mittee, Miss Sally Hill of Denver, Col., 


speaking in place of Harlan Upde- 
graff, professor of education adminis- 
tration, University of Pennsylvania: 
Philip E. Carlson, president of the 
Minnesota Education Association, and 
Mr. Sims. 

Resolutions were adopted by unan- 
imous vote urging every state organ- 
ization to work for a pension tystem 
according to the outline given by the 
committee on pensions, which indi- 
cated cogent reasons why the teachers 
of the Nation must receive this recog- 
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Bottom Left—George A. Works, Cornell Uni- = nition. Objection was voiced by Miss 


rounded by flames. 
Avenue. 


anarchy and paralysis of all social 
and economic life. The peoples of the 
Caucasus, a prey. for two years after 
the departure of the British army to 
the chaos of political disintegration, 
welcome any signs of the returning 
unity of the Russian Empire. “or 
that reason the regiments of the Red 
Army (which are, contrary to the re- 
ports we have heard, well clothed and 
fed and remarkably well disciplined) 
are well received by the mass of 
Georgians, Adjars, Armenians, and 
other races. of the Caucasus and 
Trans-caucasian provinces of the one- 
time Romanoff Empire. If Nikolai 
Lenine were not hopelessly comprom- 
ised by the necessity of holding fast 
to the fallacious doctrines upon which 
he has built up his power, he might 
easily become a great leader of these 
people. 

As matters stand, however, it is 
necessary for Moscow to remain loyal 
to conceptions of political, economi€ 
and social life which the inner group 
of Soviet leaders realize to be im- 
practicable. The power of the Soviet 
rézime rests upon the propaganda that 
has been instilled into the boys and 
girls of the Russian Empire. The gen- 
eration that has been growing up since 
1917 knows no other régime than the 
present oné, and is fanatical in its ad- 
herence to the Bolshevist creed. The 
great majority of the military strength 
of the Russian and Caucasian Soviets 
consists of soldiers and secret police 
still in their teens. 

Four Classes of Bolsheviki 

“The boys obey orders implicitly, and 
form an army impervious to counter- 
revolutionary propaganda. The girls 
are firm in their allegiance to “the 
cause.” The older Boisheviki fall into 
four classes: sincere fanatics, who are 
sufficiently numerous to cause one 
sometimes to wonder whether there is 
not something after all in the move- 
ment that is good; grafters and crimi- 
nals, who find in Bolshevism a fertile 
field for their criminal instincts; the 
crassly ignorant proletariat of cities 
and small towns, to whom the oppor- 
tunity to lord it over those who were 
their masters and to have high wages 
and food, where others have neither, 
appeals to pride and appetites; and 
terrorized members of the middle and 
upper classes, who have preferred to 
join the ranks of the Bolsheviki to 
avoid prison or starvation or shooting, 


for their families’ sake in most cases 


rather than for saving their own skins. 

The first category does not know 
any better, the second does not want 
any better, the thifd is quiescent as 
long as fed, and the fourth is quies- 
cent as long as cowed. 

The events of the past 10 days have 
brought about a marked difference in 
the attitude of the Government (if one 
can dignify it by that name) to the 
civilian population and to travelers 
and foreigners. A fete day or anni- 
versary always makes despots appre- 
hensive of a revolutionary movement. 

Anniversary. of Independence 

Today is celebrated the fourth anni- 
versary of the independence of 
Georgia, and the local Soviets (there 
are six of them with equal and unco- 
ordinated aifthority) fear an uprising. 
Each Bolshevist official and leader is 


(Continued on Page 14, Column 4). 


After the Hammam Hotel had been 
destroyed, says The Evening News 
account of the surrender, a man with 
a white flag appeared on the roof of 
the Gresham. “Cease firing’ was 
sounded, and armored cars which were 
preparing to dash across the street 
were held back., A’ consultation be- 
tween Free State officers and-insurgent 
leaders then began, while prisoners 
taken by the Nationals were being 
driven away in lorries. 

Jt is not known if Eamon de Valera 
and the other Republican leaders are 
with the garrison. 


Situation In Donegal 
Another big fight is believed to be 


imminent in County Donegal. A large 
number of irregulars are concentrat- 
ing at Glenveagh Castle, which is sur- 
rounded by forests and well situated 
for defensive purposes. It is esti- 
mated 500 Republicans are there. They 
have installed the wireless outfit cap- 
tured from the British station on the 
Donegal coast and have commandeered 
and fortified many of the farmhouses 
in the vicinity. All the approaches are 
reported to have been mined. 

Free State troops are gathering in 
force for an attack on the castle. 

Art O’Brien, former representative 
of the Dail Eireann in London, and 
Sean O'Kelly, who used to represent 
the Dail in Paris, were both arrested 
last evening, it was announced today. 


Irregulars Not Expected 
‘to Hold Out Much Longer 


Bey Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, July 5—<Authorities here 
now take a more hopeful view of the 
Irish situation and it is not expected 
that the irregulars will hold out much 
lenger in Dublin though doubt is still 
expressed as to the position in the 
country districts. Mr. Collins, it 
seems, will not interfere with Mr. de 
Valera’s escape, as this leader still 
has so much influence that his arrest 
would be an embarrassment to the 
Free State. ‘ 

News that the Free State troops 
have recovered the possession of 
Drogheda is important as this was the 
principal center where irregulars had 
previously had success. Soviet activ- 
ities of Cathal O’Shannon are again 
reported in Cork and Kerry, and the 
Mallow railway junction is in Soviet 
hands, but I. W. W. emissaries. have 
been cleared out of the houses which 
they had seized in Dublin. It is not 
clear how deep this communistic 
movement goes. 

Now that the prospects of the Free 
State’s recovering military control 
are improving, the question is begin- 
ning to be asked, what will come 
afterward. The Dail, as constituted at 
present, should be able to pass the 
constitution, though complications may. 
arise if the independents should fol- 
low the example of the Irish irrecon- 
cilables in the House of Commons and 
decline to participate in the proceed- 
ings. 


been passed Ulster must contract out 
of the Free .State, which will again 
Yaise the, difficult question of the 
boundary commission. When the Col- 
lins-de Valera compact was made, Sir 
James Craig said that Ulster would 


(Continued on Page 14, Column 4) 


One month after the constitution has | 


Bureau of Rural Education, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


versity, Ithaca, N. Y. Bottom Right—Philip E. Carlson, President of Minnesota Education Association 


GENERAL RAILROAD STRIKE ~ - 
BELIEVED TO BE AVERTED 


Despite Officials’: Decision Some Track Men Join Walk- 
out, While Other “Sympathizers’’ Return to Work 


CHICAGO, July 5 (By. The Asso- 
ciated Press)—Striking railway shop- 
men, who walked out in answer to the 
nation-wide call from the headquar- 
ters of the six shop crafts unions here 
last Saturday, were reported drifting 
back to work today -in groups of 
uncertain numbers. 

Today was considered the turning 


point in the strike of the 350,000 to) 


400,000 workers. Although respond- 
ing generally to the call last Satur- 
day, railroad officials insisted that 
many of the defections were due to 
the desire of the men to take a holi- 
day over the Fourth of July. 

Local union reports to the office of 
B. M. Jewell, head of the shopmen, 
reiterated the union assertion that the 


strike was 100 per cent effective at all 


points reporting. 

Maintenance of way men, despite the 
decision of \that ‘union’s executive 
council here last night to postpone 
Strike action for the present, also 
were reported to be joining the walk- 
out. Such reports reached Mr. 
Jewell’s headquarters and were con- 
firmed by. news dispatches. | 

Freight handlers, clerks and station- 
ary firemen and oilers joined the 
deserting ranks of shopmen at various 
points, although fully as many shops 
reported that men were returning to 
work today. The railroads generally 
were advertising for new men to take 
the strikers’ places and some roads 
are completing arrangements’ to 
handle their repairs at outside shops. 

Small disorders appeared at several 
points, mostly in the south, where nu- 
merous roads placed guards over the 
bridges and other vulnerable points . 


Both Sides Claim Gains 


Conflicting reports came from the 
Pennsylvania shops at Pittsburgh, 
both sides claiming gains today, Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie and Baltimore & 
Ohio shops reported gains. Double 
pickets were placed about the shops 
and yards at New York City and 
heavy picketing continued in Chicago. 
The Union Pacific, Chicago Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, Georgia Railroad, Bur- 
lington, and a dozen other roads, is- 
sued flats setting a final date on which 
the strikers must return to work or 
forfeit their seniority rights. 

The first reported suspension of 
service, due to the strike, came from 
the Chicago & Northwestern, which 
anneunced annulment of = several 
short-run trains in northern Illinois. 
* The first wide rift in railroad strike 
clouds showed when maintenatice of 
way employees, who include track 
workers and other conrmon fiabor, 
definitely abandoned the idea of a 
walkout at this time. 

Credit for averting a rail strike 
which threatened to become general 
among all classes of railroad labor 


except the “Big Four” brotherhoods 
and telegraphers, was generally con- 
ceded to Ben W. Hooper, chairman of 
the United States Railroad Labor 
Board, W. L. McMenimen, labor mem- 
ber of the board, and E. F. Grable, 
president of the maintenance men— 
the “big three” at the conference. 
Maintenance men will stay on the 
job under protest against the $60,000,- 


(Continued on Page 14, Column 1) 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
TO ELECTRIFY LINES 


Sacramento to Reno First Unit 
in Program That Covers 
State of California 


OAKLAND, Cal., July 5 (Special) — 
The Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany is preparing to electrify all its 
lines and all its services, both freight 
and passenger, in California, and the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company has 
entered into negotiations with the 
railroad to supply a part of the cur- 
rent necessary for the change. 

That was the announcement of 
Wigginton E. Creed, president of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company, and 
of J. P. Jollyman, chief electrical 
engineer of the same corporation on 
their return yesterday from a trip to 
Pit River, on which Mr. Creed had as 
his guests 75 California editors, who 
saw the development of the construc- 
tion of the $100,000,000 hydro-electric 
power plant now being built there for 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 

Mr. Creed refused to give the name 
of the railroad tompany with which 
his company had made the agreement 
to supply power, but Mr. Jollyman 
admitted that the Southern Pacific is 
the corporation in question and that 
the plan had so far proceeded that he 
was able to state that the Sacramento- 
Reno line will be the first section to 
be electrified. 


. Other Companies Interested 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany according to Mr. Creed, has 
ordered a working agreement with 
other Pacific coast ' hydro-electric 
power companies, the Northwestern 
Electric Company and the California- 
Oregon Power Company in the north 
and the San Joaquin Light and Power 
Company and the Southern California 
Edison Electric Company, in the 
south, in order to furnish a continuous 
supply of electric current throughout 
the length and breadth of the state 
for the electrification of the lines in 


(Continued on Page 11, Column 7) 


ENFORCE DRY LAW, 
SAYS MR. HARDING 


President Declares 18th Amend- 
ment Will of America and 
Must Be Sustained 


MARION, @., July 5 (By The Asso- 
clated Press)—W ith an emphatic dec- 
laration that the Constitution and 
laws sponsored by the majority must 
be enforced, President Harding ad- 
dressing his “friends and neighbors” 
|\who assembled at the fair grounds 
here yesterday to celebrate his home 
coming, declared that “menaces do 
arise,” which must be suppressed by 
the Government pending their efface- 
ment by-public opinion. 

Coupled with this a8sertion was the 
Prediction that “America will go on” 
and that the “fundamentals of the 
Republie and all its liberties will be 
preserved.” 

During his address the President 
touched on prohibition, discussed the 
right of “ a free America” not only to 
labor “without any others leave,” but 
“to bargain collectively,” and reviewed 
the history of Marion which is cele- 
brating its one hundredth birthday 
anniversary. 

The President mentioned the_Figh- 
teenth Amendment in connection with 
his advocacy of strict .law enforee- 


(Continued on Page 14, Column 6) 


Miss Cornelia S. Adair of Richmond, 
Va., treasurer of the association, was 
nominated for another term. Twelve 


Margaret Haley of Chicago,‘ Il)., 
the proposal for the segregation of the 
ieee 2 on salaries, tenures and 


to 


nsions into three independent com- 


new vice-presidents were nominated | ? 
by the committee, none of those now 
holding that office being nominated 
for another year. Miss Charl Ormond 
Williams, retiring president of the 
association and super‘ntendent of 
schools of Shelby County, Tenn., with 
head offices at Memphis, Tenn., was 
nominated for first vice-president. 


Other Vice-Presidents 


Others nominated for vice-presi- 
dents this morning were: 

Miss Minnie J. Nielson, state super- 
intendent of public instruction of North 
Dakota; H. W. Dodd, city superintend- 
ent, Allentown, Pa., Robert H. Wright, 
president of the East Carolina Teach- 
ears’ Training School, Greenville, N. 
C., and now Nationa] Education Asso- 
ciation state director for North Caro- 
lina; Dr. W. F. Geiger, superintend- 
ent of the city schools, Tacoma, Wash., 
Dr. C. N. Jensen, state superintendent 
of public instruction of Utah; Miss 
Mary McSkimmon, principal of Pierce 
School, Brookline, Mass., president of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Federa- 
tion and now National Education Asso- 
ciation state director for Massachu- 
setts; Dr. John W. Abercrombie, state 
sperintendent of education of Ala- 
bama; Miss M@ry E. Lawler, principa] 
of School No. 12, Patterson, N. J.; and 
president of the department of ele- 
mentary education of the National 
Education. Association: Clarence H. 


Dempsey, state superintendent of edu-: 


cation of Vermont; Uel W. Lamkin, 
president of Northwestern’ Teachers’ 
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LORD ROBERT CECIL HAS PLAN » 
TO STOP NATIONS GOING TO WAR 


By Specta? Cable 

PARIS, July 5—-The mixed commis- 
sicn of the League of Nations on Mon- 
day again considered the plan of Lord 
Esher relative to disarmament. It 
was understood that the problem 
would be relegated toa future sit- 
ting. The French delegates, with 
René. Viviani, the chief delegate, con- 
sider the moment premature. Indeed 
there has been a strange secrecy about 
the Esher plan, which was never given 
out officially. 

To this scheme must now be added 
the proposal of a general treaty made 
} by Lord Robert Cecil. Lord Robert 
intends to supplement the Esher prop- 
ositions. He points out that no nation 
is likely to disarm in‘ the sense sug- 
gested, unless it is guaranteed against 
aggression. A comprehensive pact is 
the corollary of disarmament; there- 
fore, he brings forward~a draft treaty 
which he hopes the European nations 
will sign, giving each other promises 
of help and making a large army in 
each country unnecessary. The guid- 
ing motive is that if one country is 
attacked, all the other countries should 


Proposes Treaty Looking to General Disarmament—Seeks 
to Guard Nations Against Aggression 


hasten to its support. This being un- 
derstood, there could. be no war, for 
the would-be aggressor would realize 
that there would be an overwhelming 
coalition against him. 
War Would Be Impossible 

There is little doubt that if Lord 
Robert Cecil’s proposal were accepted, 
war would at last become impossible 
and peace would reign forever. Un- 
fortunately everything indicates that 
his proposed treaty, like Lord Esher’s 
resolutions, will be shelved. Showing 
no independence whatsoever, proving 
that the organizations ofthe League 
are mere governmental institutions, 
receiving their instructions from 
prime ministers and foreign offices, 
the delegates to the League commis- 
sions form another diplomatic con- 
clave of the old kind, considering all 
the questions that come before them 
in the light of expediency and not in 
the light of ultimate good. Therefore 
when there is an attempt on the part 
of the Eshers and the Cecils to present 


schemes which probably are not prac-| 


ticable at the moment, but serve to 
point out the path, they receive little 
encouragement. 


“| General. 


‘Theatfical News of the World 


mittees, but the motion to do so car- 
ried almost unanimously . 
Seats 806 Delegates 
The sub-committee on credentials 
reported 806 accredited delegates 
seated, with late arrivals expected’ to 
increase this number considerably. 


The report of the joint advisory 


committee of the National Associa- 
tion and the American Legion was 
given by Henry J. Ryan, chairman of 
the Legion’s educational committee, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Presentation of banners to Utah for 
the largest per cent of teachers re- 
cruited to the ranks of the association 
during the year, to Wyoming for 
largest membership in any state or- 
ganization and to Hawaii for general 
activity in education’ was made by 
Miss Charl Ormond Williams, presi- 
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EGYPTIAN FAIRPLAY 
MUCH DOUBTED BY 
BRITISH OFFICIALS 


Europeans Being Discharged 
Without Reference to Con- 
tracts—Indemnities Claimed 


By Special Cable 


ALEXANDRIA, July 5—The para- 
mount interest today in Egypt is the 
question of the employment of foreign 
officials especially British. It is 
undoubted that the majority of the 
Intelligenzia demand the quick with- 
drawal of all foreign influence. Nine- 
teen temporary European officials en- 
gaged in the Irrigation Department 
and who are under contracts varying 
up to five years in duration have been 
given one month’s notice to quit and 
this mainly for political purposes 


although ostensibly the reason given 
is that of economy. No Egyptians in 
the Irrigation Department have been 
dismissed. Rather have Egyptians 
replaced several Europeans, proving 
that the plea of economy was 
equivocal. ” 

The Government’s section is in- 
tensely resented by Europeans gen- 
erally as precipitate, unjust, and un- 
wise. While economy is necessary, 
the development of the various irriga- 
tion projects is essential to the 
future of the country to provide for 
the natural expansion of the most 
densely populated country in the 
world. Already the Italian and 
French officials are appealing to their 
governments, and undoubtedly the 
claims for compensations for broken 
contracts will be considerable. The 
Egyptians who are qualified to replace 
Europeans are few and generally lack 
efficiency. 

Scheme for Compensation 


No decision has yet been taken re- 
garding a permanent foreign staff on 
which the British shall preponderate. 
Abdel Khalek Sarwat Pasha, Minister 
of the Interior, recommends the sub- 
mitting of a compensation scheme to 
the Egyptian Parliament, though so 
far as can be seen na elections are 
likely before the fall, and to deal with 
individual cases as they come up on 
their merits. Viscount Allenby evi- 
dently supports the recommendations 
to deal with each case on its merits 
and has offered to act as an interme- 
diary on behalf of the applicants. 
While Lord Allenby’s fairness is un- 
questioned, British officials have 
through their association indicated 
that they do not recommend the ac- 
ceptance of the offer, as each individ- 
ual must prove the prejudice he will 
suffer by his retirement or dismissal 
without any common basis of estimat- 
ing the damages. 


British Deserve Support 


The British Foreign Office has so 
far shown little consideration for the 
individual’s interests of the officials 
who strongly object to the possibility 
of being used as political pawns. The 
British undoubtedly deserve strong 
support, and they have considerable 
justification in questioning the Egyp- 
tians’ sense of fair play and liberality. 
As an instance of this is the case of 
the official, Mr. Browne, who was mur- 
dered as a result of politics on Feb. 
18. His wife has only just been 
granted an indemnity of £10,000 by 
the Egyptian Government and only 
after great pressure being brought to 
bear by the British Resident. The 
indemnity in the Cave murder case is 
still undecided. At the present time 
British officials are experiencing 
great difficulty through the interfer- 
ence with their credits and the trans- 
fer of personnel, there being a gen- 
eral incoherence of policy on the part 
‘of the Government. 

The behavior of the Government 
since the régime of independence be- 
ginning in March last shows instances 
of inexperience and incapacity, which 
are typical of the ignorant pomposity 
and cunning of many of the Egyptian 
officials. Native official circles are 
again seething with personal intrigues, 
and the shuffling of posts is appar- 
ently the most important occupation, 
all of which shakes confidence in the 
Government, 

The total amount of indemnities to 
British officials is reported to be be- 
tween £4,000,000 and £8,000,000, but 
naturally all this amount is not re- 
quired immediately. .That there will 
be considerable opposition to the 
amount of the indemnities is certain, 
but the Egyptians forget that the 
enhanced value of the country during 
the British Administration equals 
hundreds of millions of pounds due 
almost entirely to the security brought 
about by the British occupation and 
European finances and industry. The 
fellaheen and Intelligenzia contrib- 
uted practically nothing to the coun- 
try’s enhancement, yet resent the in- 
demnifying of those’ who are largely 
- responsible for its present prosperity. 
Europe, and especially Great Britain 
should now insist on ample guarantees 
that Egypt will be safeguarded from 
retrogression, by which the Near Hast | 
is affected and the vast investments 
consequently depreciated. Any guaran- 
tees will be worthless without the 
stipulation for the retention of high 
executive European. officials for sev- 
eral years to come. 

No useful purpose is served by 
ignoring the present danger to 
the demands of the Anglophobe In- 
telligenzia, but this does not include 
the fellaheen who would be pleased 
to retain the past Anglo-Egyptian Ad- 
ministration through which they have 
been more prosperous. 


SAN FRANCISCO AFTER 
ANOTHER CONVENTION 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 5—Strong 
sentiment has been found among the 
chiefs of the Republican Party in 
favor of San Francisco as the scene 
of the 1924 national convention, ac- 
cording to word received from Robert 
L. Webb, executive secretary of the 
San Francisco Convention League; 
who isin the east. === 

Reports that the Democratic con- 
vention delegates who nominated 
James M. Cox here in 1920, had been 
entertained very satisfactorily were 


SEN, LADD LAUDS MR. FRAZ 
AS PROGRESSIVE REPUBLI 


WASHINGTON, July 3 (Special Cor- 
respondence)-——“With the coming of 
Lynn J. Frazier, North Dakota sends 
to the Senate a thoroughly progressive 
Republican of the modern school,” 
comments Edwin F. Ladd, Nonpartisan 
League colleague of Porter J. McCum- 
ber, the representative of the Old 
Guard and chairman of the Senate’s 
Finance Committee who has gone 
down to defeat for renomination. 


“Frazier is a man who has gained 
and holds the confidence of the com- 
mon people of the State as few men 
can do, a man thoroughly trained gnd 
seasoned in administrative affairs and 
who, I predict, because of his wide 
acquaintance with the needs of the 
farmers and laborers of the entire 
country, will exert a strong influence 
for good legislation through the agri- 
cultural bloc of which I feel he will 
become not only a valued member 
but an ardent worker for just legis- 
lation in the interest of all our people. 

“When one studies the kind of pro- 
gressive legislation Mr. Frazier has 
not only stood for, but which under 
his guidance was written into laws 
of his state, his sympathies and 
humane interest in his fellow men are 
clearly indicated.” 

Among these, Senator Ladd said, 
may be mentioned the following: 


The reduction of the spread between 
prices paid to consumers and the prices 
charged to consumers. 

The rural credits law. 

Exemption of farm improvements 
from taxation. 


Senator From North Dakota Says Farm Bloc Will Gain in 
Him a Powerful Statesman and Politician . 


Exemption of small city homes from 


taxation. 

Redistribution of taxes more in ac- 
cordance with the privileges enjoyed 
ae” ability to pay. 


ure, 

Equiteble assessments of- property 
for taxation. : 

Thirty days’ notice before mortgage 
foreclosure. 

A soldiers’ compensation law, the 
wae & and most liberal enacted by any 
state, 

Lowest draft cost per soldier, lowest 
of any state in the Union, 

Workingman's compensation law, 
most liberal of any state. } 

Beneficial and just labor laws. 

Women’s suffrage, giving to all 
women the right of the ballot. 

Bight hour day and minimum wage 
for women. 

Stringent regulations as to employ- 
ment of minors. ‘ 

Bank deposits guaranteed. 

Better grain grades based on milling 
and baking values of the wheat. 

Payments to farmers for dockage or 
return of dockage on grain to farmers 
to be used as feed for animals. 

State-owned bank whereby the funds 
of all the people are made available to 
finance the activities of all the people. 

Hail insurance at cost. 

Fire insurance on public buildings at 
cost. 

State bonding of public officials at 
cost. 

A law providing for the recall of 
public. officials. 

Right of free speech, free assem- 
blage and encouragement of co-opera- 
tion and betterment of marketing con- 
ditions. 

A law requiring a full line of repairs 
for machinery sold within the state. 


LEADER PREDICTS 
ZIONISTS’ SUCCESS 


Nahum Sokolow Enthusiastic 
Over Outlook for Homeland 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, July 5—Confident that 
the British mandate over Palestine 
will be registered by the League of 
Nations, Nahum Sokolow, chairman of 
the’ World Zionist organization, left 


New York yesterday on the Aquitania, 
convinced of the interest of the Ameri- 
can people in the aspirations of the 
Jews, and that American Jewry was 
prepared to assist with all means in 
rebuilding a national homeland. 

“T am confident that certain objec- 
tions can and will be removed,” said 
Mr. Sokolow, and that we shall demon- 
strate in practice that the reconstruc- 
tion of the Jewish homeland in Pales- 
tine will bring benefit to the Arab 
population of that land, as well as to 
the Jews and will, moreover, in a 
larger and real sense benefit the 
whole of mankind. 

“The proofs’of the sympathy and 
friendship of which I have been the 
‘recipient, as leader of the Zionist: dele- 
gation during my present visit, have 
been overwhelming, and have con- 
vinced me fully that the American 
people are genuinely interested in the 
aspirations of Jews all over the world 
to rebuild their national homeland. I 
have also become fully convinced that 
American Jewry is prepared to assist 
with all means at its disposal to 
achieve this aim.” 


TOURIST SYSTEM 
AVOIDS CHAUFFEUR 


Chattanooga Home of Novel 
Motor Enterprise 


CHATTANOOGA, July 1 (Special 
Correspondence)—A unique phase of 
automobile transportation develop- 
ment is the “U-Drive-It System,” 
which incorporated recently in Ten- 
nessee, with authorized capitalization 
of $1,000,000. The kernel of the sys- 
tem is supplying to traveling salesmen, 
tourists, and any others who desire 
automobile transportation without the 
expense or annoyance of a chauffeur, 
a car which the customer can drive 
himself, 

Fords exclusively ame used by the 
companies, which so far have been 
installed in Chattanooga, Atlanta, 
Macon, Ga.; Columbus, Ga.: Columbia, 
S. C.; Spartanburg, S. C., and Nash- 
ville, Tenn. eee 

The modus operandi: varies a little 
in the cities but in general is this: 
the company insures its cars, It does 
not require deposits, or the like, from 
customers. Charges are ‘based on 
mileage, averaging 20 cents a mile, 
and are computed from speedometer 
readings. If the customer parks his 
car he does not have to pay for the 
time it is not in motion. In some 
cities trucks also are rented on a 
similar plan. ' 

The system has established general 
headquarters in Chattanooga, and ex- 
pects to expand to many other cities 
shortly. Its officers claim that large 
profits arise from it, instancing a 
branch here, which, with investment 
of $4000, cleared $475 one month, after 
liberal write-off for depreciation, over- 
head, etc. The name has been 
licensed. , 


NEW JERSEY PLANNING 
BIG ROAD PROGRAM 


TRENTON, N. J.; June 29 (Special 
Correspondence)—A $40,000,000 con- 
struction program has been announced 
by the Good Roads Association of 
New Jersey, which expects to improve 


State to allow the development of an 
extensive system of motor transporta- 
tion. 

The program will be pushed forward 
as a political issue in the November 
elections in an effort to have the plan 
adopted. Unless the Legislature 
passes a road building bill this year, 
it is believed that two or three years 
will be wasted. Already the associa- 
tion has won the support of a number 
of legislators and is looking for the 
adoption of their program for road 
building. The association desires 


said to be influencing the Republicans. 


200,000 members. 


the roads of the northern part of the | 


BOLT THREATENS 
TARIFF MEASURE 


Senator Lenroot Warns He Will 
Oppose Bill if High Duties 
Are Not Modified 


WASHINGTON, July 5 — Majority 
leaders in charge of the Administration 
Tariff Bill were warned today in the 
Senate by Irvine L. Lenroot (R.), from 
Wisconsin, a leader of the Progressive 
group, that unless some of the high 
duties proposed in the Tariff Bill were 
“brought down to within reason” he 
would reserve the right to vote against 
the measure. 

Senator Lenroot’s announcement 
came at the,close of an address op- 
posing the duty of 12 cents a pound 
on unshelled almonds, which he de- 
clared to be unjustified. 

“If such rates as this are to be voted 
in this bill to any great extent I want 
to, say that I will not vote for it,” 
said Senator Lenroot. 

The Wisconsin Senator said he was 
in favor of protection, but added that 
he had “no sympathy with the system 
that seems to prevail here that if the 
interests of a person in a Senator's 
state demand exorbitant duties that 
Senator can go and ask for and re- 
ceive those duties.” 

Hiram W. Johnson (R.), from 
California, in a flery reply to the 
Wisconsin Senator, declared he was 
casting his vote as~ between the 
almond growers who were selling at 
a loss and candy manufacturers who 
were making 300 per cent profits and 
‘fighting the rate on almonds. 

The California Senator said he had 
seen Senator Lenroot “sit here day 
after day and vote for ad valorem 
duties higher than the ad valorem 
equivalent of the specific rate on 
almonds.” 

Senator Lenroot declared that: the 
candy manufacturers were not making 
any such profits stating that an in- 
quiry he had made last year in con- 
nection with the tax revision law 
showed that their profits were only 
10: per cent. 

An amendment by David I. Walsh 
(D.), Massachusetts, to make the rate 
6 cents a pound, was rejected 41 to 17. 
A committee amendment carrying a 
15 cents a pound rate on almonds 
finally was approved, 39 to 18. Two 
Republicans, Mr. La Follette and Mr. 
Lenroot, voted against it. 


PROMINENT AMERICAN 
RECEIVED BY ROYALTY 


TOKIO, July 5 (By The Associated 
Press)—Japanese Royalty today re- 
ceived the American Secretary of the 
Navy, Edwin Denby, the visiting mem- 
bers of the Annapolis class of 1881 
and their wives in an audience at the 
Imperial Palace. 

The audience was quite formal. 
After the imperial audience, members 
of the Denby party were entertained 
at luncheon by. Baron Shimpei Goto, 
Mayor of Tokyo. eee 

Mayor Goto’s luncheon was largely 
attended. Besides members of the 
American Embassy, Premier Kato, 
Tokyo aldermen and fhany business 
men were present. The Mayor said 
that at Washington the naval officers, 
wh: many times had been thanked 
for their deeds of valor, gave of their 
knowledge and sacrificed something 
of their profession, to promote broth- 
erhood and to further the welfare of 
mankind. iy 

Secretary Denby thanked the peo- 
ple of Tokio for the warmth of their 
welcome. 


OFFICIAL TO STOP 
SUNDAY BALL GAMES 


CONCORD, N. H., July 5 (Special) — 
Controversy over the Sunday baseball 
games inaugurated in Concord last 
Sunday has resulted in a statement by 
the county solicitor, Herbert H. Rainey 
that he will endeavor to prevent such 
games in the future. Last year he 
took similar action at Suncook,-N. H. 
by sending Sheriff George A. Wooster 
with instructions to prevent the 
games, : 

The county solicitor says it is a vio- 
lation of state law to haye baseball 
games on Sunday. He also objects to 
aerial exhibitions such as-have been 
shown at Contoocook Park, near here, 


- Sundays. No steps to prohibit Sun- 
ay golf have been taken. 


Impressive Demonstrations Are 
Held in Berlin and Through 
‘the Provinces 


By Special Cable 

BERLIN, July 5—German labor 
made it clear yesterday by imposing 
demonstrations held in Berlin and in 
hundreds of lesser centers that it will 
not tolerate any attempt to overturn 
the Republic and to substitute a mon- 
archist gavernment. The number of 


/ 


people who demonstrated in Berlin is] 


estimated at 730,000, and at Frankfort, 


Hamburg and Leipzig the manifesta- 
tions, if smaller, were equally impos- 
ing. The German working class digscl- 
pline resisted the appeals of the Com- 
munists to “do something” and all the 
vast meetings passed off without any 
unfortunate incident. In Berlin the 
only incident not in good taste was 
the hanging of the effigy of Field 


Marshal Hindenburg. | st 
Monarchists Denounced 


As if to give warning to the wealth- 
ler class suspected of a readiness to 
have back the Hohenzollerns, the cen- 
tral point of the demonstration was 
outside the Kaiser William Memorial 
Church in .Berlin’s most fashionable 
district. Thousands of banners on 
which figured inscriptions denouncing 
the Monarchists and calling on the 
people to rally round the Republic 
were carried in the procession. 

Throughout Germany a strike was 
declared for the afternoon to enable 
workers to take part in demonstra- 
tions which, while really a confession 
of faith in the republican system and 
ideals, were technically held to sup- 
port a measure for the “protection of 
the Republic” which the government 
prepeees to present in the Riechstag 
oday. 


Bomb Is Exploded 


It now seems likely that the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority will be found 
for the measure today. The federal 
council has already voted by an ade- 
quate majority in favor of the meas- 
ure, one of the principal clauses of 
which threatens with banishment al) 
members of the former German reign- 
ing houses who take part in ant!-re- 
publican propaganda. 

The latest news from Munich rep- 
resents the situation there as giving 
no cause for anxiety. Isolated inei- 
dents continue to reflect an exeited 
state of public feeling, notably at 
Mannheim where a bomb explosion 
which destroyed the headquarters of 
local trade unions was represented as 
having. been caused by monarchist 
agents. 


LLOYD TRIES TO ACT 
AS AMERICAN AGENT 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, July 5—The report 
that a tentative contract has been ar- 
ranged between the United States 
Shipping Board anad the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Steamship Company. 
whereby the latter is ta act ag the 
agent for the United States line. in 
German ports was verified today. De- 
tails of the contract have been cabled 
to Albert D. Lasker chairman, for the 
approval of the board. 

This contract was arranged at 
Bremen between William J. Love, vice- 
president of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration; T. H. Rossbottom, general 
manager of the United tates Line, and 
by representatives of the operating 
managers of the line in conference 
with German ship officials. It ig 
understood in New York to mean the 
continuation of the agreement that 
was first made by the United States 
Mail Line, which the United States 
Line succeeded. Changes in the new 
contraet are said to include a different 
form of compensation and a more 
favorable division for the American 
company of the third-class passenger 
business. 


JAPAN CUTS ARMY 
BY OVER 20 PER CENT 


TOKIO, July 5 (By the Associated 
Press)—In line with Admiral Kato's 
initial pledge of military retrench- 
ment and administrative economy, 
sharp cuts in the army program were 
announced yesterday, a day after 
the approval! of a naval schedule which 
lopped off 12,395 tons from former 
plans. — 

Reorganization plans providing a 
reduction of the army by 66,000 en- 
listed men, a cut of more than 20 per 
cent, were proposed by the War Of- 
fice and approved by the Cabinet. 


OHIO EDITOR IS HEAD 
OF AMATEUR PRESS 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, July 5—William J, 
Dowdell, editor of the Cleveland, O., 
Press, was inducted as president of 
the National Amateur Press Associa- 
tion this morning, at the final business 
session of the convention, held at the 
Hotel Webster. The four-day sessions 
of the forty-seventh annual conven- 
tion began Sunday afternoon and will 
close at midnight with an Auld Lang 
Syne meeting at the hotel. 

Mr. Dowdell succeeds Mre. B. Dor- 
othy Houtain of Brooklyn, N. Y., as 
president. . Other officers installed 
were: Clyde G. Townsend, of Pontiac, 
Mich., first vice-president; HBigle An- 
drione, of Monessen, Pa., segond vice- 
president; William T. Hafrington of 
Vermillon, S. D., treasurer and Wes- 
ley Porter of Fresno, Cal., secretary. 


BRITISH AIRMEN 
ARRIVE AT ATHENS 


By Spectal Cabdle 


ATHENS, July 5—Maj. W..T. Blake 
arrived. at 2:30 yesterday afternoon 
and landed at the Tatol airfield, where 
a numerous committee of journalists 
and aviators, together with Admiral 
Viachopoulos welcomed him enthusi- 
astically. 

Major Blake expressed his favorable 
impression of the good condition of 
the equipment of the Greek aviation 


qi 
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believed to be numbered. One - by 
one his stanchest supporters are 
being carried to defeat in the progres- 
sive tide that i sweeping the Sena- 


primaries. 
By a vote of 45 to 40, Mr. Newberry 
“was: permitted to retain his seat in 
tho Senate a a fight rivall 
against Villiam H.-Lorimer of 
Like the Lorimer fight, this effort at 
unseeting threatens to re-onee next 
session and the loss of each Newberry 
vote makes it that much surer. 
Margin Grows Narrower 

The defeat of Mr. McCumber, fol- 
lowing that of Harry S, New (R.), 
Senator from Indiana, another of the 
Newberry supporters, and the nomi- 
nation of a solid block of anti-New- 
berry candidates in these states ig 
sufficient to change this vote in the 
next Senate to 43 to 42, even if the 
onward rush of progressivism is 
halted. | 

It is apparent that Newburyism is 
an issue that his supporters will have 
to mett in practically every campaign 
in which they are involved. Four of 
the men who voted to keep Mr, New- 
berry in the Senate already have faced 
the voters in the primaries. Mr, New 
and Mr. McCumber. have gone down 
in defeat. The fate of Frank B. Kel- 
logg of Minnesota and Frederick Hale 
of Maine ‘will not be decided until 
November, ; 


Nine More to Face Voters 


But there are nine other Republican 
allies of Mr. Newberry who have yet 
to face primary elections.. These are 
William M. Calder of New York, T. 
Celman du Pont of Delaware, Joseph I. 
France of Maryland, Joseph H. Fre- 
linghuysen of New Jersey, Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, George 
P. McLean of Connecticut, Carroll S. 
Page of Vermont, Miles Poindexter of 
Washington and Charles E. Townsend 
of Michigan: The defeat of any one of 
these would turn the score of the vote. 

When the fight to oust Mr. New- 
berry proved unsuccessful, Robert M. 
La Follette (R.), Senator from Wis- 


WASHINGTON, July 6--Tromen H. |: 
Newberry’s days in the Benate ere}, 


fu 
iitiaots | mo 


of American visitors in the observ- 
ance of the occasion. The Stars and 
stripes with the Union Jack were 
flown everywhere on hotels, clubs and 


wherry/in shop windows. Special celebra- 


ii pevemy play 
» bringing Mr. 

second time defore 
the Senate. 


Of the nine senators yet to stand 
the primary test, Mr. Fre 
and Mr. Townsend are 
fight of their political lives for re- 
e n. If Mr. Townsend is defeated 
in Michigan by Representative Patrick 
H. Kelley, the effect of his fall would 
be disastrous upon the Newberry 
forces. In Michigan, Newberryism is. 
the main issue of the eye tangy When 
Mr. Newberry was defending his right 
to his seat in the Senate; one of the 
chief arguments that helped to save 
him was that the Michigan electorate 
had elected him after bis lavish cam- 
paign expenditures had become known 
from coast to coast. — 


Mr. Kelley Likely to Win 


The nomination of Mr. Kelley, 
which is considered probably in Wash- 
ington and in Michigan, it is declared, 
will not only turn whtt may prove to 
be the crucial yote against Mr. New- 
berry, but, what is more important, 
will be taken by the Senate as a whole 
as an expression of the will of the 
voters of Michigan. : 

The election of any considerable 
number of new Republicans to the 
Senate would make it impossible to 
keep the Newberry issue down next, 
session. In California, it is giving 
Hiram W. Johnson uneasy moments, 
although Mr. Johnson was on a train 
en route to Washington when the vote 
was taken. That appears to be the 
rub. Californians, who are strong for 
the. anti-Newberry forces, ere asking 
Mr. Johnson how it happened his train: 
was just one or two hours too late. Mr. 
Johnson is having difficulty in explein- 
ing gracefully. | 


SUIT THREATENED 
ON DYE PATENTS 


Chemical Foundation Faces Ac- 
tion for Alien Property 


WASHINGTON, July 5—Formal de- 
mand will be made by Thomas W. 
Miller, Alien Property Custodian, this 
week, on the chemical foundation for 
the return to the custodian of all 
formerly alien-owned patents now 
controlled by the foundation, Mr. 
Miller announced today. 

Mr. Miller said that in event of re- 
fusal to turn over the patents as has 
been indicated by Francis P. Garvan, 
head of the foundation, a suit in 
equity immediately would be filed in 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, in conformity with Presi- 
dent Harding's instructions. 

Mr. Miller declined to disclose the 
basis on which the demand will be 
made, but by other officials it was as- 
serted that in suits of the kind either 
allegations of fraud or “insufficient 
considerations” in the amount of 
money paid by the foundation for the 
patents might be made the basis. 

If the Government is successful in 
obtaining the patents, some 4600 in 
number, the effect will be Mr. Miller 
said, to place them in the same cate- 
gory with all other alien property 
now controlled by the alien property 
custodian, 
Congress. 

The alien 
eaid, has full authority under the 
law to license the patents to American 
concerns. Mr. Miller declined, how- 
ever, to' say what the Government's 
policy would be with respect to the 
chemical and dye patents. 


SCHOOL PBINCIPAL BESIGNED 

BUCKFIELD, Me.., July 5—-(Special) 
—Leon EB. Cash, former principal of 
Buckfield High School, for several 

ears superintendent of schools at 
Buckfield, Hebron, Sumner and Hart- 
ford, has resigned the latter office and 
will become principal of the Collings- 
ville (Conn.) High School. He ia a 
native of Oxford, Me., and an alumnus 
of Bates College. He has taken a very 
pative part in community aff 


awaiting disposition by. 
property custodian, he’ 
] 


— — Se 


MR. BORAH ATTACKS 


- SHIPPING BOARD]” 


Introduces Bill to Reduce Per- 
sonnel Declaring Public 
Funds Wasted 


Special from Monitor. Bureau 

WASHINGTON, July 6—Launching 
a sharp attack on the United States 
Shipping Board in the Senate today, 
William BE. Borah (R.), Senater from 
Idaho, introduced a bill reducing the 
number of commissioners from seven 
to three. Under Senator Borah’s bill 
Shipping Board commissioners would 


tions were held in many homes and 
in all the larger hotels. | 

Most important was the reception . 
by George Harvey, Ambassador to the 
court of St. James’, to William How- 
ard Taft, Chief Justice of the es 


living an London. Among the guests 
were Sir Auckland Geddes and Lady 
Geddes. In the evening Mr. Taft was 
the honor guest at a dinner of the 
American Society, at which Mr. Har- 
vey presided. Mr, Taft was enthu- 
siastically received and loudly cheered 
when he said, “From our British 
friends we derived our representative 
form of a and our - 
tees of liberty. It is natura] the peo- 
ples should look toward one | r, 
and -it is of the utmost im _ 


that they should stand together 
Me ecishinen’ ought presumably. to 
En men oO - pres ae 
spend July 4 in sackcloth end aabes. 
Instead, the day seems destined to 
become a national féte on this side of 
the Atlantic. At: yesterday's . 
reception a heavy proportion of the 
4000 visitors were Britishers. Last 
night a former President and an Am- 
bassador of the'United States, presiding 
over e function held to mark a British 
defeat, sat flanked on one side by the 
instether by the Secretary of Btate for 
the other by the 5; . 
War. At all the 32 tables. Britishers 
joined with their American friends in 
eelebration. - é‘ igs. 
Well might continental visitors have 
been baffled by the seeming incon- 
gruity of-the situation. The truth is, 
of course, that the defeat of the British 
armies in America represented a vic- 
tery for the ideals which are now the 
common heritage and ambition: of 
‘both nations. That is why the Brit- 
ishers are, in no small measure, tak- 
ing Independence Day unto them- 
selves, : 
The evening’s speeches naturally 
reflected the prevailing attitude. Am- 
bassador Harvey was at the top of 
s form. nee ae | 
The British Minister took up the 
pleasantry. - Becoming earnest he 
claimed if war was the price of. free- 
dom England and America had paid 
it to the full. eg sepa A. 
Chief ‘Justice Taft was received with 
wild enthusiasm... He indulged in his 
share of leg-palling; mostly at” the 
expense of Ambassador Harvey,* but 
while the former president 6 
merriment through his speeches ‘the 
solff character of the ‘man penetrates 
it all. Last night he sent his audience. 
away once more deéply impresséd 
with the noble mission awaiting both 
nations. | eo £5 


MORE OFFICE SEEKEBS APPEAR 
Nomination papers for \ us. effices 


” 


be prohibited from engaging in other | dail 


business during their terms of office 
and also would be prohibited from 
holding stocks or bonds in any private 
shipping concern. 

Denouncing the payment of $12,000 
salaries to the seven members of the 
present board as a “sheer waste of the 
taxpayers’ money,” Senator Borah de- 
clared, “we are told daily that we must 
get rid of these ships even. if we have 


to pay a large bonus to have someone). 


take them. Why not get rid of some 
of these commissioners—not that any- 
one has personal objections to them, 
but solely in the interest of economy. 

“To pay seven men $12,000 each.to 
preside over the decrepit days, accord- 
ing to their own showings, of this 
moribund and money-losing, money- 
squandering affair is sheer waste of 
the taxpayers’ money.” 

Senator Borah invited the attention 


of the Commissioner of the Budget to | 


investigate the numerous “over-loaded 
commissions” and “sinecures” in 
Washington. “This Shipping 
not the only scandal in the matter of 
waste of public funds,” he said. 


CARS ARE. ORDERED 


CHICAGO, July 6—-The General Amer- 
ican Car Company has received an order 
from the Northern Pacific road for 1000 
50-ton 60-foot single sheathed automobile 
box cars and 260 steel underframe 40-ton 


airs here. 
e is ecoutmaster of the Boy Scouts of 
Butkfleld and Richmondville. | 
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Making the Most 


instalment at Tatoi., 
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of the sandal idea 


Walk-Over takes the 
popular sandal style 
and adds a super-touch 
of attractiveness in the 
dainty network pat- 
tern. Patent leather. 
A stunning effect with 
light-colored silk 
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ASSASSINATIONS 
IN EUROPE WEAKEN 
FORCE OF ANARCHY 


Irish and German People Rally 
to Law and Order, Following” 
Murder Outbreak 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, July 5—As events have 
gone since the assassinations in 
London and Berlin of two of Europe's : 
outstanding figures there is_ solid’ 
ground for the hope of those observ- | 
ers who believe the forces of disorder 
in Europe are weakening. These as-. 
sassinations might have marked the’ 
opening of the very floodgates of an- 
archy. So far they have been followed 
by a rallying to the side of law and 
order everywhere, and the outlook at 
the close of the week was not unhope- 
ful. The most-encouraging sign of 
all is that Ireland has shown herself 
capable of rising in revolt against 


the condition of affairs which would 


destroy her hopes and throw her 
back into disorder through some un- 
foreseen catastrophe like the murder 
of Sir Henry Wilson.~ 
Two Crises Weathered 

Ireland, indeed, has so far weath- 
ered two crises. The first was the 
Wilson murder, the second was Win- { 
ston Churchill’s speech. The- latter 
was a particularly able effort, particu- 
darly reasoned and sane. Everything 
he said required saying. But the mo- 
ment of saying it, by one of those 
mischances which mark Irish history, 
was, as things turned out, ill-chosen, 


and played into the hands of Mr. de|~ 


Valera whose unremitting effort it is 
to represent the Provisional Govern- 
ment as acting on the crack of the 
British Government's whip. *° 

When Mr. Collins launched his at- 
tack on the Four Courts most people 
in this country thought his action 
sprang from a British ultimatum, 
whereas it now appears Mr. Chur- 
chill’s speech nearly led to postponing 
that attack. That the Provisional 
Government had the moral courage 
not to diverge from the action it be- 
lieved right by the fear of appearing 
to act under pressure from the out- 
side, is a very hopeful portent, and 
shows how much strength and con- 
fidence it has drawn from the declara- 
tion of the people’s will at the recent 
elections. 

Compromises Blamed 

If the moment chosen for Mr. 
Churchill’s speech was not the hap-' 
piest, the Provisional Government was 
as much to blame as anyone. Its long 
series of weak compromises with Mr. 
de Valera may be differently viewed in 
the perspective of history, but as they 


| situation is uot stable and there are. 4 TAT ) 
grave elements of danger, but the po- hal 


sition is not without hope. 

The Reichswehr and "ie. security 
police are not reliable, especially the 
former. In nearly all the most im- 
portant departments of German ad- 
ministration there is a solid mass of 
“reaction.” ~The republic, in fact, is 
still a tender plant and its existence 
is 'menaced by an elaborate network 
of open and secret nationalist organi- 
zation, inspired by Generals Luden- 
dorff and Hindenburg. 


So far working-class organizations 


have shown their strength effectively 


| 


j 


| There is a growing disposition both 
in France and in England to make 


upon real threats to the Republic. 
While the Geman Republic has not 
‘always excited the widespread admir~ 
ation of the world, its overthrow at the 
present moment would be disastrous. 
; This is realized in Paris, where latejy 
I the press has been much more modér- 
ate in its attitude. 


considerable advances to Germany, 
provided she fairly shoulders her 
share of the consequences of the war, 


and to do everything to encourage 


,German democracy as the surest way 
of countering Monarchist intrigues, of 


which the former Crown Princess 


Cecilie is believed here to be tie 
center. So far as Prance is concerned, 
part of this accommodating and help- 
ful attitude seems traceable to Ray- 
mond Poincaré’'s fruitful talks in Lon- 
don with British ministers. 


BOLSHEVIKI DEMAND 
ENORMOUS CREDITS 


Amount Asked Staggers Dele- 
gates—Result ofithe First 
Week's Negotiations 
By CRAWFURD PRICE 
By Cable from- Monitor Bureau 


TH EHAGUD, July 5—The results 
of the first week's negotiations with 


garded in certain official circles with 
satisfaction, which is not easy to 
share without important § reserva- 
tions. It is true that Maxim Litvinoff 
has been more or less nailed down to 
business, and the manner in which’! 
every attempt to use the conference 
for propagandist purposes has been 
stifled is in itself a noteworthy 
achievement, but the facility with 


which the Bolsheviki havecometo heel, 
while it may be due to a tardy recog- 


is at least’ suspicious. 
turn the three. sub-commissions deal- | 
ing respectively with credits, debts | 


the Russians at The Hague is re-| 


nition of the real situation in Russia, ' 
Meeting in | know where the money came from. 


Bestowal of Titles for Financial | 


Considerations to Be Debated 
British Parliament " 

By Cable from Monitor Bureau | 
LONDON, July 6— The question of 
the sale of British honors which agi- 
tated George Washington has once 
more been raised, if in modified form. 
George III was accused of the sale of 


honors for personal ends. Mr. Lloyd. 
George has to meetin but one degree 
a less damaging allegation, that he 
has allowed the expansion :of the sys- 
tem alleged to have been practiced 
by his prédecessors in office, of™sell- 
ing honors to swell the political party 
funds. The matter came up in the 
House of Lords last Thursday and is-/ 
to be debated in the House of Com- 
mons-.shortly. The House of Lorde 
discussion turned upon the peerage 
recently conferred upon Sir Joseph 


‘'Benjamin Robinson, a South African 


magnate with a past. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, Viscount Birkenhead, was put 
up to defend the Government, but he 
was obliged to begin with the dam- 
aging admission that Mr. Lloyd George 
had not even consulted his colleagues 
in the Cabinet before recommending 
the grant of this particular peerage 
to King George. 

Sir Benjamin Robinson, it tran- 
spired, had declined the peerage when 
he heard of the outcry its offer had 
raised, but this will not prevent the 
British Government from having a 
very serious charge to-meet. The 
Duke of Northumberland asked but 
failed to obtain a very reasonable as- 
surance that “no offer of honcers in 
return for financial consideration had 
been made by or on behalf of the 
Government within the past year.” 

Corruption Does Not Arise 

‘Lord Lansdowne declared that 
while the question of corruption did 
not arise, there was no doubt there 
were cases in which it was “idle to 
pretend that a grant of honors had not 
been in a sense associated with pay- 
ments to party or political funds.” 

Lord Carson was even more explicit 
when he said that he had more than 
once in course of’his chamber days 
had to advise on cases which showed 
“a regular brokerage, however con- 
ducted, for purposes of obtaining 
honors.” Various. proposals for 
meeting the situation were made. 

Lord Buckmaster suggested that the 
publication should be required of 
party funds—Liberal, Conservative 
and Labor—so that the public might 


Lord Charnwood in this connection 
has asked and obtained an undertak- 


i CANADIAN COLL 


PROFESSORS Lect at 


Schools for Teachers and Induce- 
ments to.Chinese Are Urged 
WINNIPEG, June 19 (Special - Cor. 

respondencey — Leading education-'|'The 

ists in Canada favor the establishment 
of training schools for teachers in 
connection with the universities, foi- 
lowing the example set by Toronto 

University and the state universities 

in the United States, it developed at 

the annual conference of Canadian 
university professors held here, 

A paper on the subject was read by 
Dean Pakenham, head of the Ontario 
College of Education. - He said the 
university now trains students for the 
church, the courts, the industria) 
laboratories and even the army. The 
university cannot shirk responsibility 
for the schools, whose efficiency is a 
measure of its own. efficiency, he said. 

actically all British universities 
now recognize their obligation to 
train teachers he went on. In the 

United States, the state universities 

and some private,institutions, num- 

bering about 500 in all, offer four or 
five-year degree courses for teachers. 

More liberal support of higher edu- 
cation by the provinces was urged by 
Dr. H. M. Tory, president of Alberta 
University, president of the universi- 
ties’ conference. By higher education, 
he said, the Nation would benefit not 
only morally, but also materially. 
Only about one-half of 1 per cent of 
Canadians obtained a college training 
today. The increase in productive- 
ness which would result from the 
higher education of 25 per. cent of the 
boys and girls who graduate from 
public schools would serve to. pay 
Canada’s national debt'in 10 years. { 


rangan campaign of tanipefing” 
the discipline of the. 
especially with. the 


wage athong the Forty-Fifth 


imprisonment. 


report in August. 
Progress of Bengal Trade 
Interesting 


in Bengal. 
of rupees, the following 


figures being 71% lakhs. 
to 70,600. rupees. 
ing year. 


lakhs. 


are continuing: their. ‘subter- fu ; 
with | pos 
sO1EE . troops,’ 
| seriou fi eee Oe ‘les’ except | 
: 8 case of insu re- | Saies: 
H _{stores. Mexico 
Offender: insisted ‘upon: wearing a 
black ‘puggaree. He-refused to ‘attend | 
parades or to wear his uniform. He) 
was sentenced to 14 years: of rigorous 


- The frontier: commission after rest-. 
ing for 10 days has resumed the tak- 
of evidence of the unofficial Sikh 
itnesses in the Punjab. ‘The wit- 
nesses are following along the general 
line of the earlier witnesses. The tak- 
ing of eVidence is now concluded and 
the commission expects to issue its 


comparisons are fur- 
nished in the annual report of trade. 
In 1920 and 1921 the im- 
port of motors was valued at 422 lakhs 
year the 
The cars 
imported in 1920-21 numbered 6445, 
but in the following year there were 
only 1002. The value of the hosiery im- 
ports declined from 6% lakhs of rupees 
. Boots and shoe in 
1921 were valued at 16% lakhs and 
declined: to only 3 lakhs in the follow- 
Haberdashery imported in 
1920-21 was valued at 60 lakhs, de- 
clining in the following year to 14 


The causes of these decreases were, in 
the first place, the heavy importation 
of goods and the subsequent rapid col- 
lapse; in the second place, the deple- 
tion of the stocks during the war; 
thirdly, extravagance, and fourth, thé 
excessive credits granted by exporters. 
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efore appears to 
\‘be the onl place ‘to which liquor can 
be ship “The new” regulations, 
which are. thought to be the result of 
nau iat es: between the ‘Canadian 

‘United. States Governments for 
carbine liquor shipments, have upset 
liquor exporters’ present plans en- 
‘tirely, it is understood. 


| AMERICANS ISSUE 


FLIGHT CHALLENGE 


Sportsmen to Build Huge Plane 
for Globe-Girdling Race 


Special- from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, July 5 — American 
‘aeronautical. engineers and sportsmen 
have challenged the world to a race 
around the globe with a plane of 100- 
passenger capacity costing $1,000,000. 
The giant commercial hydroairplane, 
designed to circumnavigate the earth 
for the advancement of commercial 
navigation, will be constructed by a 
group who .have associated them- 
selves under the name of American 
Eagle, with Rear Admiral Bradley A. 


Fiske, retired, as honorary president.. 


The association says it has no money- 


making aims and.that it is entirely al- 


The present position of trade is un-; 
doubtedly sounder than last’ year and issued over the signature of Rear Ad- 


itruistic. The challenge, which was 


“If Canadians do not awaken ‘to the | the vitality of the jute trade, which for | |miral Fiske, was cabled to the air 
supreme importance of educating tke! come weeks has shown increased signs | ministries of the chief nations of the 


youth of the land,”-he concluded, 
“they will nod be able to succeed in 
the fierce competition that we must 
face in future years. In that day, 
success wil! be won by peoples who 
are trained, and untrained~- nations 
will become hewers of wood and 
drawers ef water.” 

Dean Adams, of McGill University, 
Montreal, said there is not one single 
student born in China now attending 
a Canadian university, while in con- 
trast to this, there are 2500 in the 
colleges of the United States. The 
dean commended the United States, 


conditions. 
Germany and the Hide Trade 


hide trade. 
in value among Indian products. 
fore the war, 


suit German tanners. 


of revival, is an evidence of the sounder | 


Surprise has been created here by 
the chear proof that Germany is within 
a measurable distance of the level of 
its pre-war transactions in the Indian 
This industry is the fifth 
Be- 
a German ring monop- 
olized the shipment of hides and a 
classification was made in order to 
German steam- 
ers carried the hides to German ports. 


world. 


| Associated with Rear Admiral Fiske 


are Capt, Hugo Sundstet, chief test 
pilot of the French Air Service in the 
war, and Dr. Charles W. Burrows, 
Charles H. Day, E. A. Robertson, Du- 
vall LaChapelle, Fregerick Charavay, 
I. S. Kaufman, Joshua Ward, I. E. 
Glover, and James H. Steenson, naval 
and military engineers. 

Cyril O. Assmus, secretary of the 
American Eagle, said that the project 
had been thought out by a large group 
of American engineers of internationa] 
celebrity, who believed that the era 
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any | economic difficulties, the Allied Guar- 
}iantees Committec, which as represent- 
t ing the Reparation 


is at 
to | present in Berlin, discussing financial 
reform questions with the Germap 
Government, continues to work quiet- 
jy and with good results. The com- 
mittee’s stay here is likely to be pro- 
longed for another fortnight. 

From inquiries made in allied eir- 
cles The Christian Science Monitor 
representative learns that on the 
whole the committee is satisfied with 
the steps the German Government has 
so far taken to reform its finances, 
and it does not doubt its good will 


The daily discussions reported to the 
general committee indicate that there 
is dissatisfaction with the nature of 
the measures of the German Govern- 
ment to put a stop to the removal] of 
their wealth and securities by rich 
Germans into neutral countries. The 
guarantees committee, in friendly 
fashion but none the less emphatical- 
ly, has requested the German Govern- 
ment to formulate before July 31 a 
new scheme for checking such flight 
of capital. The committee has exam- 
ined very carefully during the past 
fortnight the methods of “bookkeep- 
ing” employed in the finance office, 
and, it is learned, is highly satisfied 
with them. The committee in particu- 
lar approved the supervision, which 
is of a very drastic character, which 
the Finance Ministry exercises over 
the big industrial concerns and banks 
in the matter of their profits for the 
purposes of income tax. 

The commitee moreover was aston- 
ished and a little perturbed at the 
huge expenditure involved for the’ 
Treasury by the provision and upkeep 
of barracks, exercise and sports 
grounds for the Allied armies occu- 
pation, and has requested the Finance 
Ministry to draw up a special report 
on the subject. The Guarantees com- 
mission moreover has examined very 
closély the vast financial provision 
now being made by the German Gov- 
ernment for social work among the 
youth, for pensions, compensation to 
small investors and for art and other 
cultural subsidies. The harmony 
which has marked the relations be- 
tween the German Government and 
the Guarantees Committee mainly is 


and private property, Mr. Litvinoff | | ing from the Government to ascertain 
has agreed to supply the details, one | and publish information as to the leg- 
concerning~ the amounts necessary ;islation in force in the Enited States 
for Russian reconstruction, two re- (federal and state), also in the Brit- 
garding the true financial position ish overseas dominions, bearing upon 
of that weird, unbalanced ; sheet | ‘the question of the publication of 
which passes for a budget in Moscow, | names of donors to. party funds and 
nica and siewertysiveg- & the ote nf ‘the amounts of their contributions. 
slation bearing on the rights of pri- 
vaté ownership. rruption Does Not Arise 
The anadian Government some 

Deputies Staggered by Request time since asked for and obtained a 

To say that non-Russian delegates | promise from the British Government 
were staggered by the request for/to desist from conferring honors upon 
credits amounting to over £300,000,-|Canadians resident in Canada. This 
000 is to put the case mildly. Second| action like that of the United States 
thoughts ptobably convinced them}in altogether declining to have any- 
that Mr. Litvinoff had produced noth-/ thing to do with titles of honor from 
ing new at all. He has simply resur-| the very first gathers significance in 
rected the document prepared for; Great Britain in the light of this week’s 
Genoa, for his present figure differs|disclosures in the House of. Lords. 
but slightly from the total suggested|The system in existence here will take 


|due to the fact that the latter is keep- 
ing its pledge not to attempt to dis- 
cover any trade secrets or impinge 
on Germany’s financial sovereignty. 
Contrary to reports in the French 
press, it may be definitely stated that 
the committee has not discussed or 
proposed to discuss with the German 
Government either the question of 
general reparations or the interna- 
tional] Joan. 


MR. BLACK’S TERM BEGINS 
Arthur Black, the new federal referee 
in bankruptcy at Boston, who has taken 
the place of James M. Olmstead, will 
assume the duties of his office Wednes- 
day afternoon. His actual term of office 
began on July 1 and he furnished bonds 
and took the oath of office on June 29 
before James M. Morton Jr., judge of 
the United States District Court. Mr. 
Black is a lawyer residing in Wirches- 


of commercial aerial navigation on a | 
big scale is at hand. 

Details for financing and building 
have been completed. The flight will 
be carried out regardless of whether 
or not the other countries invited 
to participate: accept the challenge 
‘which, said Mr. Assmubs, was issued 
principally to quicken interest in 
commercial flying. 

From nine to-12 months will be re- 
‘oufréd for the construction of the 
‘plane, which will probably be built in 
‘New York. ¢ 


AIRPLANES TO TOUR EUROPE 
By Special Cable 
ROME, July,i—Two Italian airplanes 
with eight passengers including two 
women and thrée journalists, left Milan 
yesterday for a tour of central Europe. 
They will, visit Belgrade, Sophia, 


occurred they first of all diminished 
confidence in the Provisional Govern- 
ment’s judgment, and then in its good 
faith. Simultaneously they stimu- 
lated Républican arrogance and ter- 
rorism, and conducted in some meas- 
ure to the Wilson aseassination. That 
murder was denounced by the Pro- 
visional Government, and Mr. Collins, 
the representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor, learns, had informed 
Mr. Churchill that he was going to un- 
dertake the suppression of murder 
centers in Dublin without waiting for 
the new Dail’s authorization which he 
had hoped to get before initiating 
drastic action. He told Mr. Churchill 
that he had a plan, but did not out- 
line his plan. 
Free State Acts. 


As a matter of fact, the Collins Gov- 


After the war the Indian Government 
made serious efforts to interest Brit- 
ish traders, and a duty of 15 per cent 
was imposed on all hide shipments to 
foreign countries, a rebate of 10 per 
cent being granted on hides tanned 
within the Empire. Home firms were 
also urged strongly to undertake the 
tanning of Indian hides. ‘The result 
has been most disappointing, the: home 
firms showing no interest in Indian 
hides, and, as a consequence, Indian 
tanning is today practically a failure. 
The German traders always realize 
the excellent qualities of Indian hides. 

Efficiency in the Indian: provincial 
post offices varies considerably. In 
Bengal and Assam, the post offices are 
excellent. ‘In the United Provinces 
they are disgraceful and nod improve- 
me has been manifested for years 


policy in remitting the Boxer in- 
demnity of $1,000,000 a year on condi- 
tion that the Chinese would devote 
one-half to defray the cost of educat- 
|ing students to be sent from China. 
One-eighth of the Chinese students in 
the United States are supported by 
this fund. 

The American Government has ‘won 
thé good will of China and is conse- 
qu2ntly making great commercial 
strides in that country because of its 
gensrous treatment and because. stu- 
dents and merchants are allowed to 
enter the United States without a 
head tax. 

A resolution was carried that a 
special committee be appointed by the 
conference to keep the matter of the 
encouragement of Chinese, Hindoo and 
West Indian students before the Gov- 


: der. 


ernment had already decided to stamp 
out the Four Courts menace with all 
the military forces at its disposal, but 
Mr. Churchill did not know this or 
his speech might have been worded 
differently. As it was, Mr. de Valera 
and Mr. O’Connor leapt at the oppor- 
tunity presented of charging Mr. Col- 
lins with shooting down his country- 
men at the bidding of the English 
Government. It is a further indica- 
tion of the new attitude in Ireland 
that this appeal failed to perches its 
usual effect. 

Some of those who ieineitens Mr. 
Collins’ compromising tactics with the 
instigators of outrages and murder 
have also condemned his somewhat 
tentative and tender methods of war- 
fare against them when he was ulti- 
mately forced to strike. Here Mr. 
Collins ig on stronger ground. The 
danger of making martyrs in Ireland 
is a real one and as Mr. Collins has 
handled the Four Courts situation Mr. 
O’Connor and his men have been made 
neither martyrs nor heroes. How to 
deal with them as prisoners may be 
no small problem but the danger of 
revulsion of public feeling to their 
side has been so far avoided. 

Sinn Fein Playing for Time 

The danger of a “limited liability’ 
form of warfare, however, is that it 
gives time for the forces of disorder 
to dig themselves in elsewhere, and 
this aspect of the situation is being 
watched somewhat anxiously by au- 
thorities of this country. 
hope of Mr. de Valera, and, it may 
be added, of Cathal O’Shannon and his 
I. W. W. friends, who have not yet 
figured in newspaper reports here but 
who are nevertheless being watched 
with the closest attention by the Brit- 
ish military authorities, is that the 
Dublin resistance to the national 
troops. may be sufficiently prolonged 
to enable the country outside to be 
rallied to the Republican-Bolshevist 
cause. Latest Irish news makes this 
unlikely, and the danger is also being 
drastically dealt with in some parts of 
the country by the energetic action of 
Genera] McKeon and others. 

There are still reports of Republi- 
can forces here and there making 
their way to Dublin, and the issue is 
yet undecided. Last week's events 
have, however, rehabilitated British 
confidence in the Provisional Govern- 


ment, and, it appears, Irish confidence |] 


also, and if the Government does not 
succumb to the temptation to com- 
sheet the outlook for Ireland is 

righter than ever before. 

“Putsch” Not Expected 

Similanly in Germany assassination 
as a political weapon has not had the 
effect its users intended. For some 
time there has been much anxiety in 
well-informed quarters here as to the 
likelihood of a “Putsch” this summer 


but that has probably been ruled out 


by the reaction to the Rathenau mur- 
As in Ireland, so in Germany, the 
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during the conversations at the Italian 
Riviera. The amounts thus advanced 
are, of course, purely hypothetical 
estimates. They are perfectly mean- 
ingless and even the non-Russian 
commissioner, who piously protested 
that each item will require the closest 
examination, was obviously talking 
with his tongue in his cheek. 

But the Russian object is sufficiently 
clear. The Bolsheviki must have 
money, if not to save, at least to save 
themselves, and unless they can get 
it in important sums there is no in- 
ducement for them to recognize their 
liabilities. 


Loan Out of Question 


that a Government loan is out of the 
question, and that the recourse to 
private sources wil] necessarily be 
limited to financing the exporta- 
tion of raw materials, and the com- 
plexity of the proposition in hand is 
realized. The conférence will con- 
tinue, and one may hope that by some 
miraculous display of ingenuity, the 
chasm which separates Russia from 
western Eurcpe will be bridged, or 
perhaps, summing up the situation at 
this juncture, there is no justification 
for opt ‘ 

Whilé all these. negotiations will 
undoubtedly assist towards peace, 
the signs certainly do not point at 
present to the successful issue of th 


Couple with this theory the facts} 


conference. This opinion it may b 
remarked is shared by one of the 
best informed authorities in British 
diplomacy. 


much explaining if Mr. Lloyd George 
is unable to shake the truth of these 
disclosures, when he faces his critics 
on the subject in the coming House 
of Commons debate. No less than 242 
members of the House of Commons 
have already put their signatures to a 
motion asking for a select committee 
on the subject, and there appears to 
be a possibility that the government 
may endéavor to get out of its diffi- 
culties by agreeing that all honors in 
future shall be reported upon by a 
committee of the privy council before 
they are conferred. 


SHIP LINES CONSIDER 
EXCLUSION OF LIQUOR 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, July 5—Some form of 
decision or recommendation relative 
to the application of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to passenger ships flying 
the American flag is expected in 
steamship circles shortly, it is an- 
nounced here. It has become known 
that several meetings of an executive 
nature between steamship owners and 
operators have been held, and that a 
committee has been asked to formu- 
late a plan to meet the issue. 

This committee, it is understood, 
has ‘been in consultation with a num- 
ber of ‘leading lawyers, and the ques- 
tion whether the amendment applies 
to ships on the high seas has been 
thoroughly looked into. One report 
circulated in steamship circle: was 
that the question might be put to a 


Boston & Albany Railroad 


Boilermakers 


ment with this Company. 


MEN WANTED 


Permanent positions for men who are Competent as 
Machinists and Helpers 


Blacksmiths and Helpers ~ 
Welders (Acetylene Gas) 
Unskilled Labor 


To fill positions vacated Saturday, July 1, 1922, by men who left 
their employment without notice and in violation of signed agree- 


ABPLERO oe 


F, A. Hussey, Master Mechanic, Boston & Albany R. R., 
Beacon Park Engine House, Cambridge St., Alfiston, Mass. 


and Helpers 


ill 


‘| siders it advisable to establish a system 


ernment. Another committee was 
appointed to prepare a memorial to 
the British Government urging the 
advisability of the application of part 
of the Boxer incemnity to the assist- 
ance of Chinese students in universi- 
ties of the British Empire. 


TOWN ACCEPTS GIFTS 


MONMOUTH, Me., July 5—This 
town, at a special meeting, voted to ac- 
cept the provisions of the will of Miss 
Olivia Augusta Welch. The will pro- 
vides that the income from the’ sale 
of certain houselots be placed at in- 
terest in the bank until the town con- 


ment -for theft, 


demnation. 
ordinate officers,” said the judge, 


ance of the pupetior authorities. a 


of hydrants for water supply at Mon- 
mouth Center and for completing the 
highway from South Main street to the 
Gardiner road. It is stipulated that 
the new thoroughfare be named Welch 
avenue in memory of her g?andfather, 
a pioneer at Monmouth Center. 


peThe High Court Judge at Allahabad, 
in sentencing a postman to. imprison- 
declared that the 
—— order office was plainly a sink 
ruption, Allahabad and Aligarh 
being singled out for particular con- 
“Fraud among the sub- 


so rampant that it is impossible to 
believe it exists without the conniv- 


Bucharest, Odessa, Warsaw, Berlin 
Vienna and .Venice. 


ter and having law offices at 53 State 


Street,.. Boston. 


— 


VICTORIA MAY CHECK | 
EXPORTS.OF LIQUOR 


VICTORIA, B. C., June 15 (Specia! 
Correspondence)—New Federal liquor 
regulations, calling for a band to in-| 
sure delivery. of liquor. shipped toa | 


1! fashion. 


‘specified place outside Canada, will | 


MEN WANTED 


Permanent positions for competent then whose work is satisfac: 
tory as 


Machinists, Boilermakers, Blacksmiths, Electricians, Sheet feta: 
Workers, Coach Repairmen and Plumbers—70 cents per hour. 


Gas Welders (Acetylene)—75 cents per hour. 
- Car Inspectors, Carpenters, and Painters—63 cents per hour. 


Machinists’ Helpers, Boilermakers’ Helpers, Blacksmiths’ Help- 
ers, Electricians’ Helpers, and Sheet Metal Workets’ Helpers— 
47 cents per hour. 


APPLY TO 


Room 309 North Station Boston 


ALSO Signal Men having knowledge of both electrical and 
mechanical signal maintenance—70 cents per hour. 


APPLY TO 


TO TAKE THE PLACES OF MEN ON STRIKE 
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BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD 


Room 215 Old Fitchburg Station Boston : 


almost daily. 


N ew. White G 


| Bathing Suits 


For Women, Misses 
and Children 
| (Fourth Floor) 
‘Plenty. of just the right bathing : 
suits’ that ‘are both attractive, 
practical ‘and serviceable. 


‘Women’s Bathing. Suits, 
$3.95 to $25 


" Misses’ Bathing Suits, 
$3.50 to $5.75 


| Children’ s Bathing Suits, 
. $2 to $3. 50 


New Flannel 
Sport Jackets 


Made without sleeves and 
bound with white silk braid. 
White, tan, red, green, navy. 


$18 


White Gowns 
| (Fourth Floor) 


_ New ‘fresh dainty styles are received in our stock 
WHITE is definitely favored by 
WHITE is cool\and comfortable. 


New ‘White’ Voile Frocks....... .$19.50 
Georgette Frocks... .$35.00- 
New White Flat Crepe Frocks.. 
New White Crash Sport F rocks...$42.50 


. $39.50 


Ciauiiade 


Gowns 
Our Own Make 


$15 and $18.50) 


Mignonette Suits. 
te, Navy, Black 


Cool and Comfortable 
Summer_ Clothes 


$25 


White Sport _ 
Skirts | 


$10 $950) 


$5.75 
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ITALY TO ELECTRIFY | 


RAILROAD SYSTEM 


Under New Plan, Government 
Will Improve 1550 Miles, Pri- 
vate Interests 1080 Miles 


ROME, June 12 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Of the many post-war 
problems with which Italy is faced, 
there is hardly one more important 
than the electrification of the state 
railways. The problem has been a 
pressing one for many years and it 
has been taken by the public in a 
mood of genuine interest. The only 
criticism tWfat is made today is that 
the Government has thought of it at 
a moment when the labor is so dear 


4 
| 


! 
; 
; 


. 
' 
| 
' 


' 
' 


| 


and the cost of the materials so high; | 


but this may indirectly help in solv- 
ing another problem as pressing as 
the electrification of railways, that of 
giving employment to thousands of 
Italian workmen who are at present 
unable to find occupation. 
Plan’s Advantages 

The many advantages of the electri- 
fication of the state railways are evi- 
dent. Besides increasing the average 
speed ‘of the trains and the carrying 
capacity of the lines, it enables the 


traffic to be handled more easily, it | 
increases the traveling facilities and 
results in better traveling conditions. | 

The lines that are first being elec- | 


trified in Italy are in densely popu- 
lated suburban areas where there is a 
heavy passenger traffic. 


The moun-. 


tainous character of a great part of: 
the country, the practical absence of | 


coal resources, and the abundance of 


water power are the main factors 
which favor the electrification of 
Italian railways. The question of 
finding the necessary money to com- 
plete the scheme of electrification is 
formidable. 


The first experiments in electric 


traction in Italy were made by the pri- 
vate companies, the Mediterranean 
and the Adriatic Companies, a few 
years before the railways passed into 
the hands of the State. The lines elec- 
trifled were from Milan to Varese, 


and from Lecce via Como to Sondrio. |: 


At the same time the Banca Commer- 
celale Italiana presented to the Italian 
Government for approval a scheme 
for the electrification of a direct line 
from Genoa to Milan. The Govern- 
ment’s experts disapproved of the 
project.. and no further attempts at 
electrification of the railways were 
made until they were taken over by 
the State in 1905, when the Govern- 
ment completed the electrification of 
the Giovi lines, which unite Genoa with 
the chief manufacturing northern cen- 
ters. 
Funds Cause Delay 

Want of funds prevented the elec- 
trification of other important lines. 
Only after 10 years, in 1915, when war 
had already broken out, did the Ital- 
ian Government take into serious con- 
sideration the proposal made by sev- 
eral members of Parliament to go 
ahead with its program of gradual 
electrification of other important lines. 
The scarcity and high price of coal 
weighed mutch in the Government’s 
decision but the project had to be de- 
layed, on account of the very heavy 
expenditure it involved. 

- At present there are in Italy under 
electric power 320 miles of main line 
railway. 

In August 1919, Parliament passed 
a law authorizing the electrification of 
3750 miles of the state railways, prom- 
Ising at the same time encouragement 
for similar work to be undertaken by 
private companies on their own lines. 
The Government's large program re- 
ceived severe criticism from many of 
the country’s best experts, and the 
Government, finding the criticism well 
justified, presented to the Chamber a 
second program of a less extensive 
character for the conversion of a large 
track of mileage from steam to elec- 
tric traction. 

According to this new plan, the Gov- 
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‘ernment has decided to divide the 
‘work into two different periods: 

| First period, lines that will be elec- 
| trified by the state railways them- 
;Selves within five years—-850 miles. 

| Second period, lines that will be 
‘subsequently electrified by the state 
railways—700 miles. 

This makes a total mileage of 1550. 
The project further intrusts the elec- 
trification of 1080 miles to private in- 
‘dustry, making a grand total of 2630 
| miles to be electrified, as against 3750 
| contained in the 1919 project. 
| tric railways will be more numerous 
‘in northern Italy than in the rest of 
‘the country, but this is justified by the 
‘claims made upon the service by heavy 


According to this program, the elec- | 


‘traffic, and by the numerous ‘tunnels. | 


‘The necessity for uniformity of serv- 
‘ice and equipment, together with mili- 
itary reasons, which demand absolute 
funiformity, have rendered advisable 
the adoption of the three-phase sys- 
tem, 

If the high-tension continuous cur- 
rent system were to be adopted, it 
would be necessary to import the ma- 
terials from the United States, and 
their cost would be too heavy at the 
present rate of exchange. It is in- 
teresting to note that while electric 
traction in America and many Euro- 
pean countries has almost always been 
carried out with direct current or 
single-phase, the Italian electrifica- 
tion of railways is three-phase, and 
its adoption is regarded as a triumph 
for Itallan engineers. 

The power required for running 
these railways will be supplied by the 
hydro-electric installations built by 
private companies collected by great 
‘central stations, which the state rail- 
‘roads are erecting. 


AUSTRIAN PEASANTS DEMANDING 
EXTENSION OF TELEPHONE LINES 


High Cost of All Material Used, However, Acts as Strong 


Deterrent to Increase in Wire Facilities 


VIENNA, May 17—Much to the sur- 
prise of the Austrian post office, nu- 
merous demands have come, and still 
are coming from country villages for 


telephone and telegraph installations, | 
since in former times the peasants in| 


Austria never thought of such things. 
Telegrams were almost unknown to 
them, while they were quite ignorant 
of the use of the telephone. 

‘But conditions have changéd. The 
peasants have become the richest 
class in the community. They flock 
into the cities and spend their money 
on fine clothes, jewels and pianos. 
They are learning to speculate on the 
Bourse, and this is one reason for 
their demands for telegraph and 
telephone facilities. Several villages 
have offered to pay a large part of the 
cost of connecting them with Vienna 
or the nearest large town. But the 
construction of these lines is attended 
with many difficulties. One now in 
course of construction, between 
Vienna and Innsbruck, requires 330 


miles of heavy copper wire, one-fifth 


of an inch in thickness, having a total 
weight of nearly 100 tons. Such a 
wire alone costs 480,000,000 crowns. 
To this must be added the cost of 
poles, cross brackets, insulators and 
the wages of electricians, mechanics 
and laborers. 

Although the volume of telegraph 
and telephone business in Austria has 
decreased lately, on account of the 
increased charges, as well as of trade 
depression, the extension of the sys- 
tem has become absolutely necessary. 
More lines of communication with 
Germany and the Western countries 
are needed to meet the demands of 
banking and commercial circles, 
whose business is largely with west- 
érn markets. Two new lines are to 
be jJaid between Vienna and Berlin, 
through Passau; another to Dresden, 
and a fourth to Hamburg. Several 
new lines will be built shortly in the 
provinces, joining up villages with 


one another, or connecting them with 
town centers. One will run from 
Innsbruck through the Ziller valley, 
and over ajrange of mountains 9,000 
feet high, to Lienz. New telegraph 
and telephone lines also will be laid 
along the electric railway now being 
constructed from Innsbruck to Voral- 
berg. 

With an increase of 300 per cent in 
telephone rates, a number of sub- 
scribers gave up their telephones, 
but the majority of these found them- 
selves obliged for business reasons 
to keep them after all. Vienna has 
some 80,000 telephones, which is just 
about half the total] in all Austria. 

This number could be increased 
enormously if it were possible to lay 
new cables and put in new equipment. 
Some 50,000 telephone applicants are 
now waiting in Vienna and are likely 
to wait a long time. It will be years 
before the new telephone system is 
completed. 

At present, the telephone service in 
Vienna—in peace times very good—is 
now indescribably bad. The _ tech- 
nical equipment is old, defective and 
worn-out, and there is no money 
available for its replacement. Many 
complaints are heard of the ineffi- 
ciency of the telephone girls, but they 
are not altogether responsible for the 
poor service. The apparatus is out 
of date and each operator has more 
calls than she can attend to properly. 

Recently, the Government has lost 
millions of crowns through the thefts 
of telegraph and telephone wires in 
the neighborhood of Vienna and other 
industrial centers. Organized bands 
of robbers carry off immense quanti- 
ties of costly wire and in some cases 
have taken the entire contents of 
storerooms and workshops. 

The construction of all these pro- 


jected telegraph and telephone lines |- 


will give work. to thousands of unem- 
pleyed, and it is hoped that-the Gov- 
ernment will raise the mecessary 
funds as speedily as possible, 


‘minor administrative purnoses, have 
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Fighting in the “Pettigo Salient” 


Traced Back 
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Village of Belleek, Situate in What Is Now Known as the “Pettigo Salient” 
The River Erne on Which the Town Lies Is the Dividing Line Between Northern Ireland and the Free State 
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to the “‘Baronies’ 


Term Goes Back to Before the Christian Era—Were 


Originally Areas 


LONDON, June 30 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Like almost. everything 
else that occurs in Ireland, the origin 
of the fighting in that part of County 
Fermanagh which has become known 
as the “Pettigo Salient’’ can be traced 
back to the dawn of history. 

The oldest territorial divisions of the 
country, having their existence even 
prior to the Christian era, though 
under varying appelations, are the 
“baronies.” ‘These divisions, although 
they are still regarded for certain 


now fallen into a state of practical | 
desuetude, together with their sub- 
divisions of “townlands” and “acres.” 
Their historical importance lies in the 
fact that both local custom and the 
topographers have followed the boun- 
daries of the baronies {In delimiting 
the far more modern counties. 


Origin of Baronies ... 

The origin of the baronies {is ob- 
scure. Many theories exist for their 
formation, of which the most prob- 
able is that the early rulers of Ire- 
land divided their territories for ad- 
ministrative purposes, and appointed 
a subordinate lord over each division 
to keep order and raise the necessary 
millary quota. 
appear that the baronies were areas 
of administration rather than owner- 
ship. .-With the coming of feudal 
times and the rise of the landowners, 
the old divisions would naturally sur- 
vive, and the feudal lords would each 
acquire one or more baronies. The 
baronies would thus, in process of 
time, become identified with the prop- 
erty of the landlords, and their bound- 
aries would alter with their actions. 
Territory would be acquired. by. one 
from another by purchase or other- 
wise; two adjacent properties would 
be amalgamated by marriage, or a 
property would be divided among 


heirs. 
The Bridge at. Belleek 
In the neighborhood of Pettigo some- 
thing of this kind occurred. Thegorth 
bank of Lough Erne was included: in 


HARE 


PETTICOAT LANE, KANSAS CITY 


In any case, it would} 


of Administration 


the Barony of Lurg. To the north and 
west of it lay the Barony of Tirhugh, 
fronting the shores of Donegal Bay, 
but having no access to the inland 
waters. By some arrangement, Lurg 
gave Tirhugh a narrow frontage on the 
Lough, which was the townland of 
Pettigo. Long after, the county boun- 
daries were evolved, and Tirhugh be- 
came incorporated in Donegal, while 


Lurg was included in Fermanagh. 
This meant that a small part of Fer- 
managh was isolated from the rest of 
the county by the river and Lough of 
Erne, and that the only means of 
communication between the two were 
by the bridge at Belleek, the only 
bridge over the Erne between Bally- 
shannon in Donegal and Enniskillen, 
25 miles up stream. To reach one part 
of Fermanagh from the other without 
crossing the Erne, it was necessary to 
pass through Donegal! at Pettigo. This 
separation was of no consequence, 
county boundaries were .only estab- 
lished for administrative purposes, and 
had no influence on the lives of the 
people. 


Assumed Sirategical Importance 


But when in the partition of Ire- 
land into North and South, Fermanagh 
fell to the north and Donegal to the 
south, the isolation of part of the 
former county suddenly assumed a 
strategical importance. 

If the south could hold the bridge 
at Belleek, they could practically 
starve out the inhabitants of the strip 
of northern territory between that 


there is no necessity for actually 
holding the bridge. Just outside the| 
town is a mound, bearing traces of, 
ancient fortification, which commands | 
the situation. The occupants of the! 


~—o 
mound can deny the use of the bridge 


Iithe ancient fort found out long ago. 


place and Pettigo. And, as it happens, | 


to their enemies ,as the builders of 


And the mound is in County Donegal, 
and therefore in southern territory! 
The possibiJities of trouble which un- 
derlie this unfortunate demarcation of 
boundaries are obvious and do not 
require further explanation, 

The tract of country included in the 
“salient” is hilly and well-wooded, 
with numerous smal] farms nestling 
in the valleys. The distance in a direct 
line between Belleek and Pettigo is 
11 miles, and the greatest width of 
the isolated strip of Fermanagh about 
four miles. A railway runs along the 
north bank of Lough Erne, from En- 
niskillen to Ballyshannon, crossing 
the Erne just below Belleek. The rail- 
way bridge is also commanded by the 
old fort of Belleek. 
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Women’s Summer 
Sports Wear 


Smart Apparel Displays include the 
correct attire for every summer sport. 
Sleeveless Eport Jackets in white, 
tan, jockey red and green, are 12.50; 
Sports Coates pe sleoves, also 12.50. 
Sport Skirte of sport silks an 
10,00 to 20.75. ice 


Sport Knickers of kbak! at 5.00; 
at 6.95. 6s 


DRY GOODS 


JOIN TAYLOR eater 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


journey more. pleasant. 


everything necessary to make th 


Our newly equipped Sporting Goods Shop is in a position to 
be of great help to you—from the moment you leave home to the 
arrival at your destination—it can supply all the little things so 


necessary when camping out. 


tents, sleeping blankets, tool kits in folding cases, carryall bags, 
water bags, mess kits, axes and knives, collapsible buckets and 


Cool Tub Silk Frocks 
for Juniors and Girls 


That Will Launder Beautifully 
These very smart looking frocks bave 
captured the youn a completely. Ask 


canteens. Do not fail to see our displays. | 


Fifth FloorNorth Building 


KANSAS CITY 


to see them. Price 
$16.50 to $25 — 
eee 
Paintings Old China 
“Like Eating at Home” 


Mes. Wagner's Cafeteria 
“Old Cries Shop” 
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Camping Needs © 


for the Auto Tourist 


No matter how short. the 
set of the ‘necessary accessories 


Are you prepared? 
provision for. the many hours on the road—that is,,have you 


motor trip is to-be,:a complete 
will aid greatly in- making the 
Have you made 


e trip a success? 


A stove, camp chairs and cots, 


‘| teachers’ which has caused the coun- 


“lof teachers, a steady movement in the 
} have been rising for the past two or 


| 


‘|rates is producing a widespread re- 
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‘AS WAGES 


% 


cil’ schools of Southampton to be 
closed for several weeks , past has 
drawn attention to what’ appears to be 
the privileged position of school- 


in other occupations in the matter of 
wages and salaries. Simultaneously 
with the almost universal downward 


tendency in wages in most occupations. 
today, there has gone on, in the case 


oppasite direction. Their . salaries 


three years, they have gone up this 
year as-from April 1, and they are 
due to rise again on April 1, 1923. 
‘The bare recital of these facts con- 
veys to the public the impression that 
the teacher’s position is one of un- 
justifiable singularity; and the inci- 
dence of these increases. upon 


action. among ratepayers and muni- 
cipal councils. So keen has the re- 
sentment become that teachers are 
finding themselves involved in similar 
conflicts to those with which the min- 
ers, railwaymen, and other workers 
are so familiar. The -Southampton 
case is only a foretaste of what may 
take place in other areas. In many 
towns. and counties the authorities 
are considering measures to enforce 
reductions in salary, all of which will 
involve breaches of what is known as 
the Burnham agreement, and conse- 


resistance. 

In justice to the teachers it must 
be stated that the increases they are 
receiving are not according to their 
own choice. If they had had: their 
way in the matter they would have 
received one substantial rise in 1920 
or 1921. Instead, this rise was divided 
into three at the instance of the au- 
thorities, and one-third was allocated 
to each of three successive years— 
thus producing a long gradual ascent 
which has now overlapped the period 
of falling prices and wages. Teachers 
maintain that the fact that they have 
had to suffer the disadvantage of a 
three years’ “carry-over” should not 
be used as a pretext for the infliction 
of the further disadvantage of a re- 
duction in their expected increment. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that the teachers are not the aggres- 
sors at Southampton, or elsewhere. 
While the authorities are justifying 
attempted and proposed salary reduc- 


| 


teachers as compared with workers | 


quently will provoke the teachers to ; 


[cmp 


scales, they point out, were arrived at 


after negotiations taking place 
a long period of time.in which, 
accredited esentatives 


of: 
took 


phtEi 


in the provinces, 
ers on the other 
for any change before | 
is the a. bh Iam ‘ae 
agreement at 

a 20 per cent reduction from the Burn- 
ham scale, and the teachers maintain 
that they are doing nothing beyond. 
sisting a breach of contract. : 

A remarkable feature of 

of the teachers’ union in. 

putes, and one which differen 


i 


1| from other unions, is that it pays. 


salary to its members during strikes 
and lockouts. This ts obviously an 
expensive policy, especially where, as 
at Southampton, the dispute 

months. But the view of the union 
is that the local teachers are holding 
out for the rights, not of themselves 
alone, but of their colleagues all over 
the country, and that- therefore they 
should not have to bear any 
part of the burden than the rest. 


EARLY TARIFF ACTION EXPECTED 
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Fashtonable 


Wherever. you go nowadays you 
will find a great many of the 
smarter women wearing Cantilever 
Shoes. For comfort has become 
fashionable today, and Cantilevers: | 
have the trim lines that harmonize | 
with the ideas of American women. | 
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Newest White Jersey Suits 


The vogue for mid-summer 
is a white wool Jersey Suit— 
fight weight and sleeveless-— 
for wear with a tailored blouse; 
two smart models are being shown 


at $30 and $35 
Sises 14 to 40 


” 


1020-82-24-26 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 


July Linen Sale 


An opportunity to buy 
Household Linens at very at- 
tractive prices. , 


fir AKe Attend this sale 


tomorrow. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.. 


1017 GRAND AVE.. KANSAS CITY. mMIssoUR! 


A. O. Thompson . 
- Lumber Co. 


Three Yards Greater Kansas City 
GENERAL OFFICES, 
3300 East Eighteenth Street, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Sell Us Your Old Jewelry 


Send us your old jewelry, old gold, 
— and diamonds. We pay cash 
‘or 


Like the foot, the arch of 
Cantilever Shoe .is flexible. ¥. 
foot, relieved of the restraint of the | 
ordinary stiff sole, is permitted: te 
function naturally and your arch to | 
be normal. aa Noi os 

You'll like thelr style, tao. 


A complete line of Cantilever Shoes | 
fot men, toe | 
Special Mail Order Service 


‘antilever | 
Beet ia 


Third Floor Altman Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo, - 


HOSIERY 
—of well known, high grade makes, 


is featured in our 
Hosiery Section 
of all the 


able Summer styles and colors. 9 
always reasonabie. : 


—in a complete showing 


STUDEBAKER RILEY 
COMPANY 

2029 Grand Avenue Kansas City, Ma 

CENTRAL EXCHANGE 

NATIONAL BANK .. 

Kansas City 3039 Grand Avenue 


Checking and Savings Accounts 


"Phone Harrison 6681 


Lula RM. Ashbury 


BAT AND FEATHER SHOP 
: 802-808 Giace- Bldg. 


New Models in Midsummer Felts 


8208-10 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


1122 Grand Kansas City, Mo. | 


~ Daylight Silk Shop 


July. Clearance Sale of this Season's 
Silks. Every yard in. stock will be sold 
at reduction. 

Careful Attention to Mail Orders 
“Quality. Pirst’’ Our Standard 


3304 Walaut, 2d Floor, Kansas City, Mo 
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ALL PARTIES IN INDIA PREPARING 
FOR NEXT ELECTION, LATE IN 1923 


Non-Co-operators, Should 


They Forsake Obstructive 


Tactics, Believed Able to Win Sweeping Victory 


SIMLA, May 13 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Al!l parties in India are 
now beginning to look forward to the 
elections which will be held at the 
end of 1923. This does not mean that 
other political questions, such ‘a 
finance, will not bulk largely in the 
political thought of India during the 
intervening 18 months; but the influ- 
ence of the coming elections is already 
visible in the plans now being made. 

The election of 1920—the first under 
the new reform scheme—was held in 
very difficult circumstances for those 
who had agreed to accept the reforms 
as an installment of self-government. 
The chief difficulty was due to the 
attitude of Mr. Gandhi's party, which 
severely harassed the constitutional- 
ists and endeavored to reduce the 
elections to a mockery. Judging from 
the course of opinion among Mr. 
Gandhi’s followers, it seems probable 
that the. Non-Co-operators will now 
forsake their obstructive tactics and 
may present themselves in large num- 
bers as candidates for the various leg- 
islative bodies. If they do so, they will 


probably sweep the board, and the | 


personnel of the new legislatures will 
be very different from what it is at 
present. We need not attempt to spec- 
ulafe upon the positia@m which will 
then (1924) arise; for it is more im- 
portant to estimate the reasons which 
are now persuading many Non-Co-op- 
erators to forsake the central point in 
their program. 
Proves Political Reality 


The first reason undoubtedly is that 
the reforms scheme has proved itself 
a more substantial political reality 
than most Indian politiclans were 
ready to believe two years ago. The 
Legislative Assembly in Delhi has be- 
gun to discover its own powers, and 
the discovery has had its due effect 
upon observers outside. A similar 
process has been at work in the Pro- 
yincial Legislative Councils; and 
though Indian politicians deny that 
the Constitution is all they hoped for 
or desired, they do admit that it is 
much more promising in-practice than 
it appeared to be in prospect three 
years ago. 

Another reason working in the same 
direction is the dissatisfaction of 
many ardent Indian politicians with 
the political side of Mr. Gandhi’s pro- 
gram. These men are beginning to 
see that self-government implies defi- 
nite political responsibilities, in the 
place of which Mr. Gandhi offers little 
but vague aspirations and a wholly in- 
adequate economic program. Thus, 
there has arisen in the last six months 
a growing party dissatisfied on the 
one hand with the doctrine of non-co- 
operation, yet unconvinced, on the 
other, of the utility of co-operating 
with the present Government of India 
in the working of the existing politi- 
cal system. } | 

May Be Deciding Factor 

The influence of this body of 
opinion, which cannot be called a 
party, will probably be the deciding 
factor during the next 18 months. It 
has already made itself felt in the re- 


cent conventions of the non-co-op-. 


erating party in Bombay and in Bengal. 


ch 


In neither case were the advocates of 
this point of view powerful enough 
to effect a definite change in the pro- 
vincial program of non-co-operation, 
but they have succeeded in pushing to 
the forefront of discussion the ques- 
tion whether India would not gain 
more by using the powers of the pres- 
ent constitution than by boycotting all 
official institutions. 

A ferment of new discussion is, 
therefore, at work. Great changes will 
probably be witnessed in the attitude 
of Mr. Gandhi’s friends before the 
meeting of the Indian National Con- 
gress next Christmas. Meanwhile, the 
work of developing the constitution 
itself along liberal lines goes on apace. 
Lord Willingdon, Governor of Madras, 


has now,transferred the portfolio of 


Law and Order to an Indian member 
of his Government—an act which has 
been universally interpreted as evi- 
dence of his desire to give his Indian 
colleagues in the Government of the 
Madras presidency the widest possible 
opportunity compatible with his own 
statutory obligations. The portfolio 
of Law and Order is the most impor- 
tant of all ministerial responsibilities, 
and Lord Willingdon has shown a gen- 
uine political insight in appointing an 
Indian to it. 


Signs of Rapprochement 


Similarly in Bengal there are signs 
of rapprochement between the Gov- 
ernment-and the Legislative Council. 
Lord Lytton, who succeeded Lord 
Ronaldshay two months ago, has not 
been in office long enough to prove his 
mettle; but he is known as a sympa- 
thetic administrator, and there is rea- 
son to believe that he will be able to 
maintain the political prestige of his 
predecessor. 

ly the central government, the rela- 
tions between the Legislative Assem- 
bly and the Government of India have 
so far been good; but the obstacle of 
finance in a year of heavy deficit has 
prevented the Legislature from main- 
taining the progress which it. made 
in 1921. The subject of this year’s 
budget is too large and too intricate 
to be dealt with in the course of a 
general political mesage and, there- 
fore, it may be left for separate treat- 
ment, which will show how the finan- 
clal position reacted upon the political 
achievement of the Legislature as a 
whole. 

The circumstances recited above all 
go to show that the Indian constitt- 


out any statutory amendment; and, 
therefore, it is not unnatural that,a 
lively discussion should already hdve 
arisen regarding the next step to be 
— in the progress toward Home 
Rule. 


Two Categories Cited . 


In his “Studies in History and Juris- 
prudence” Lord Bryce divided the con- 
stitutions of the world into two cate- 
gories: the flexible and the rigid. 

The categories hitherto prevailing 
in constitutional literature were the 
written and the unwritten. 
Bryce’s new categories are certainly 
more helpful when we come to con- 
template the Indian Constitution, 
which is a very interesting example of 
a typical British compromise between 
the flexible and the rigid. The Con- 
stitution itself is written in terms of 
an act of Parliament, “the Government 
of India Act, 1919”; but within the 
terms of the statute it is fiexible 
enough to permit those political con- 
ventions to grow up which are the 
very marrow and fiber of British polit- 


| ical practice. 


Those who have watched mos* 
closely the working of the Indian 
Constitution are much impressed by 
the opportunities which it offers of 
developing existing powers into 
greater ones without any resort to the 
amendment of the original statute. 
This flexibility is of the greatest value 
in the present circumstances of India. 


Transition Stage Apparent 


We are in a transition stage, during 
which—long or short—the sovereign 
powers of the Imperial Parliament are 
gradually being transferred to India 
herself. The student of constitutional 
history will readily recognize that 
such a transition is beset with many 
difficulties arising out of this divided 
sovereignty. Hence the importance 
which English reformers in India 
attach to the growth of the political 
conventions spoken of above. By their 
means one may avoid conflict between 
India and England, which would other- 
wise arise if the Indian Legislature 
were to present a premature demand 
for further reforms. When we come 
to discuss the budget situation of the 
present year, we shall be able to see 
the effect of this idea in practice. 


GENERAL BERENGUER REVIEWS 
SPANISH SUCCESS IN MOROCCO 


Despite Failure to Capture Brigand Raisulli, Ss Believes 
Hardest Part of His Task Is Done 


MADRID, June 2 (Special Corre- | policing than of general movements 
spondence)—As was expected, recent | of forces. 


comment by General Berenguer, High 
Commissioner in Morocco, upon policy 
in the protectorate and the causes of 
Spanish failure there have caused 
a sensation. There is a disposition 
to hint that the general was merely 
anticipating attacks upon himself; in- 
deed, in various quarters there have 
been insinuations of late that opera- 
tions in the western section cf the 
zone, where Raisuli is, have not been 
carried out with that expedition and 
dispatch which circumstances war- 
ranted. ' , 

Various members of che Spanish 
Parliament have intimated their dis- 
appointment at the moderate success, 
as they deem it, which has attended 
recent operations, considering the 
number of men efigaged. The news- 
paper El Liberal says it is astonished 
at the declarations General Berenguer 
has made; since the policy he has in- 
dicated is in direct opposition to plans 
which have been outlined by the Gov- 
ernment in Madrid. This paper says 
that generals have had too much to do 


‘with Morocco so far, and that it is 


time that a civilian high commis- 
sioner was appointed. 


Hardest Tasks Are Done 


To what has already been reported 
concerning the views General Beren- 
guer has been expressing openly, 
some interesting and important adii- 
tions may be made. 
guer says that the most essential 
necessities of the campaign have been 
accomplished. Something still re- 
mains to be done, but it is merely 
complementary to what already has 
been achieved. The plam of opera- 
tions agreed upon when he last vis- 


ited Madrid has been fulfilled almost 


entirely, he says. What remains to 
be done is more a matter of native 


, 
wy 


General Beren-. 


| A movement toward Beni Issef el 
| Tilidi and a little attention to the re- 
'calcitrant tribe of Sumata are.all that 
are necessary, he declares. The gen- 
eral effect of the last series of opera- 
tions cannot be determined, he 
maintains, except that the security of 
occupation is now absolute. Time 
must be allowed, he believes, for the 
leaders of the rebel sections to meet 
and slecide upon their future proce- 
dure, either to work together or sep- 
arately, and he, the general, has the 
|impression that the reunions of this 
‘kind already held have led to deci- 
sions by the chiefs to act on their own 
account, as has been indicated by the 
large numbers of them which have 


other emissaries to arrange matters 
with the Government. 

What about Raisuli? Although com- 
pletely circled at Tazarut, the old bri- 
gand again has disappeared, and there 
is a certain amount of uneasiness about 
him. Actually to catch him seems 
next to impossible. No one else can 
vanish as he does and leave no trace 
behind. General Berenguer has been 
questioned about Kim. Failure to cap- 
ture Raisuli seems to have left the 
‘last operations incomplete. Genera]! 
Berenguer answers that he has no 
doubt whatever that Raisuli is thor- 
oughly and finally 5 ettectv and is 


no longer capable of effecfive resist- 
ance against Spain. Theré were two 
possible solutions to the Raisuli prob- 
lem, as it was before the last Spanish 
attack, One was that the old brigand 
might escape from the Spanish zone, 
in which case the tribes were hence- 
forth delivered from his influence, and 
‘the other was that he might remain in 
the zone but isolated and reduced to 
impotence, and that had happened. 
The general does not think that he 


: 


a 


tion is capable of development with- |. 


Lord’ 


submitted to the Maghzen and sent» 


‘ 


| 


has taken refuge in Bu Hassen, but in- 
Yebel' Alam,. knowing that the Span- 


lards could not search him out there, 
because if the 
serious complications not only 
through the rebel elements, but the 
whale of the native population. It 
might even result In demands being 
made against Spain from quarters out- 
side their zone in Morocco. ae 

However, he said, Raisuli could not 
stay long in Yebel Alam.. Completely 
surrounded as was that mountain, he 
would soon run short of means of sub- 
sistence. | 

Concerning all that is being said 
and written about the necessity of 
civil action in Morocco, General 
Berenguer observes that it is a mis- 
take to imagine that such action is not 
being extensively conducted as a 


they did there would be 


Kamehameha Day. 


Honolulu, Hawaii, June 13 
Special Correspopdence 


; 
_ | Hawaii mingled gracefully and 

colorfully today in the obser- 
vance of the birthday anniversary of 


the Great, first of the liné of kings 
bearing his name, who, 125 years ago, 
united the group under’one sover® 
eignty, enacted wise and just laws and 
paved the way for a civilization which 


‘ 
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raised his domain from islands of ob- 


Statue of Kamehameha the Great at Honolulu 


present. Before any military endeavor 
is undertaken, however small it might 
be, before a single column is ever put 
in motion, a most thorough effort is 
sinade to arrange matters with the 
tribes, and it is only when the peace 
agreements give no result that mili- 
tary acts are resorted to. 


Failure Not His Fault 
While these attempts at agreement 
sometimes have fgiled, it has often 
been due not to the want of skill on 
the part of those who¢dealt with the 


Moors, but to the bellicose ardor of 
the latter, especially such as lived in 
the mountains and coveted booty 
much more than those who dwelt in 
the fertile plains.» General Berenguer 
has submitted a plan for establishing 
a civil régime in Garbia and Sahel, 
and trusts that it soon will be put 
into execution. In the rest of the zone 
the military régime, assisted by the 
civil and political in the manner he 
has described, would have to be con- 
tinued for some time longer, he said. 

General Berenguer, discussing the 
substitution vf a civilian high com- 
missioner for one of the military kind, 
says that such complete substitution 
is not possible at the present time. 
For a considerable period the military 
régime must dominate, but he says 
that, as he has pointed out, this does 
not by any means prevent civil and 
political effort to the utmost extent, 
All should be associated with each 
other in the fullest possible measur, 
he believes. - 


scurity to islands of international im- 
portance and fame. ’ 

At the moment when the Princess 
Kapiolani, daughter of the late Prince 
David of the house of Kalakaua, 
stepped forward to place a wreath at 
the foot of the statue of Kamehameha, 
there Came earthward the hum of the 
motors of an airplane circling igh 
overhead. Like a great metal bird, 
symbol of modern civilization, it circled 
and dived with all the gracefulness of 
the eagle, while far below feather 
cloaks and helmets, spears, tabu 
sticks and kahilis, conjured up memo- 
ries of an ancient civilization which 
for centuries held the leadership 
among all of the races, clans and 
tribes of historic and romantic Poly- 


nesia, 
Elaborate Parade 

For many years Hawaii has ob- 
served the birthday of Kamehameha 
the Great, and. recently the ocassion 
was made a legal territorial holiday. 
The observation is always featured by 
an elaborate and colorful parade by 
members of the various Hawaiian so- 
cleties, and to the Kamehameha Lodge 
is accorded the’ honor of decorating 
the statue of Kamehameha, which 
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afternoon and evening wear. 
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: DISTINCTIVE CKS 
Moderately priced Rag 


Telephone State 8020 . 


habits—saving money is 
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the bank is respected as 


Real Friends 


Friends of the lasting kind are 
those who help you to form good 


The man with money in 


citizen by his many friends. Start 
en account in our bank ‘today. 


ILLINOIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
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6440 So. Halsted 
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Wale-Over Stores 


' $05 So. State Street 


(Near Monroe) 


14 So. Dearborn Street 
(Hamilton Club Building) 


4700 Sheridan Rd. 
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USTOMS of ancient and modern| 


the warrior-statesman, Kamehaméha | 
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Replicas Made of Paper 
These feather garments, however, 


‘families, and are-seen only on rare oc- 
casions. For parades and pageants 
their place is taken by replicas fash- 
ioned from yellow and orange crepe 


paper, and so cleverly is the work done 
that even at close range it is hard to 
distinguish between the genuine 
feather garment and the makeshift of 
paper. 

The Hawaiian people still adhere, 
more or less, to many of their ancient 
customs, which are impressive in the 
extreme and always colorful. Kame- 
hameha the Great, known also as the 
“Napoleon of the Pacific,” was the 
noted King who, by conquest of arms, 
brought all of the islands of the 
Hawalian group under his rule. » The 
island of Kauai was ceded to him al- 
most upon the eve of his proposed 
armed invasfon of that territory. . He 
enacted wise and just rules, became 
friendly with foreigners, and built up 
a healthy trade between Hawaii and 
China and the mainland of America. 


TASMANIAN BODY | 
APPROVES ADOPTION 
OF ONE BIG UNION 


HOBART, Tasmania, April 16 (Spe- 
cial. Correspondence)—The Tasman- 
ian State Industrial Conference, which 
has just recently met in Hobart, has 


. a 


| passed a resolution approving of the 


adoption of the One Big Union, “an 
organization along scientific industrial 
lines as laid down by the all-Australia 
Union Congress, as the proper 
means of protecting the working 
class.” 

The Conference also approved of the 
immediate formation of a council of 
action. The mover of the latter resolu- 
lution said they must fight for the con- 
trol of industry, and must decide what 
their policy was going to be in this 
direction. 


~ These decisions have been strongly 


denounced by J. E. Ogden, M.P., who 
has drawn attention to the happenings 
in Africa, where he remarks “there 
are all the accompanying horrors of 
war as the result of Unionists taking 
heed of these wild and irresponsible 
leaders.” 


BRITISH LEADERS ~ \ 
OF PROMINENT FIRMS 
TO VISIT DENMARK 


COPENHAGEN, July 2 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—Great Britain is appar- 
ently taking a lively interest in Den- 
mark, and to some extent.in the other 
Scandinavian countries and as a re- 
sult, during July some 50 to 60 leaders 
of large industrial concerns, more es- 
pecially in the iron and steel indus- 
tries, the earthenware and the porce- 
lain branches, will visit Denmark and 
Sweden. 

Among the firms represented are 
well-known ones from Sheffield, Glas- 
gow, Stoke, Loughborough, and Lon- 
don. They are scheduled to arrive in 
Copenhagen on July 7, and will be ac- 
companied by engineers and other ex- 
perts, some journalists and a cduple 
of Hindus, whbd at the instance of the 
Indian Government are making indus- 
trial scientific studies in Europe. 
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“Everything Known in 
Music” in your neighbor-’ 
hoodstore. Apartment 
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VictorRecords,Banjos,Saxo- 
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Apartments Completely Furnished 
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are now held more closely to the older’ 


By Cable from Monitor Bureow 
LONDON, July 6—The revised state- 
ee of policy-in Palestine issued by 
cae oe we tlergs : 
urther attempt to compromise a con- 
‘flict which a arisen between the 


ment constitutes a/ 


Zionists and the Arabs. As has been | menced 


previously pointed out, the exigencies 
of war placed Great Britain between 
two‘sets of promises which, as inter- 
preted 
not be satisfactorily reconciled. The 
situation, therefore, calls for a broad 
view and the Government cannot do 
more than seek to safeguard the es- 
sential interests of the Jews and 
Arabs respectively. — 

Much of the Arab hostility has been 
occasioned by the arrogance and un- 
bridled ambition of the political Zion- 
ists, Not content with the promise of 
a national home, they have aimed at 
the development of a Jewish national 
state: “As Jewish as England is Eng- 
lish,” and their writings and speeches 
left no doubt of their intention to 
swamp the Arab population by Jewish 
immigration. — : 

Interference Frequent 

Efforts to interfere with the admin- 
istration have been more ‘less fre- 
quent and the claim was put forward 
that Sir Herbert. Samuel, the British 
Governor, was the nominee of Doctor 
Weismann, the Zionist leader. 

These extreme aspirations have now 
received a very necessary rebuff. 
There is to be no Jewish national 
state or Jewish citizenship, the Zion- 
ists have consented to leave the ad- 
ministration alone, the proposed 
legislative assembly is to be more 
elective than nominative, and evident- 
ly a strict control is to be exércised 
over immigration. , 

In effect, immigration is the crux 
of the question. Upon its confrol de- 
pends whether or not the existing 
population shall be subordinated to 
the Jewish influx and the maneuver- 
ing of the Arabs has been largely dic- 
tated by the desire to secure a veto 
for the elective’ assembly. Today, 
elections would necessarily accord 
the Arabs a heavy majority who, if 
so permitted, would immediately close 
the doors to the Hebrew invasion. 
The British Government has been 
obliged to resist this pretensi if 
only because its acceptance would 
constitute an effective denial of the 
obligations assumed under the Bal- 
four declaration. | 

Arab Position Gains 


As matters stand, the legislative | 


assembly—which is partly elective, 
partly nominative—will decide upon 
the numbers to be admitted to the 
country. The Zionist /organization 
will select candidates and arrange 
their establishment, while the final 
word in any conflict of ideas will rest 
with the British Government. Under 
the circumstances it is perhaps prob- 
able that the voting power will ulti- 
mately pass into Jewish hands almost 
inevitably, but the Muhammadan- 
Christian agitation has tightened up 
the safeguards so that the process 
will be longer delayed, while the 
menace of Jewish’ nationalism is ef- 


fectively countered and facilities are | 


accorded the maintenance of Arab in- 


stitutions. 
The Arabs are by no means content 
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being felt that the presence of a “tha 
however able, to head the Administra- 
politics. 


by the parties concerned, can- | tion is bad 


RIO GRANDE EVER 
CHANGING COURSE 


New Islands Appear After Al-  ~ 1 
most Every Big Rise of River " 


BROWNSVILLE, Tex,, June 15 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)-4+Following al- 
most every big rise in the Rio Grande, 
new islands or “bancos” appear, and 
it is the duty of the International 
Water Boundary Commission to de- 
termine wiether they come under the 
jurisdiction of the United States or 
Mexico. 

The flood which swept down the 
lower course of the river recently cut 
new main channels in several places 
and took off large slices of land from 
the two countries, which were con- 
verted into islands. 

So treacherous a river is the Rio 
Grande that it has been known to shift 
the greater part of a ranch from the 
United States to Mexico. An instance 
of that kind was reported a few years 
ago in Zapata County, a Mexican 
“shack” and a tract of some 200 acres 
of land having been sliced off Texas 
and adiled to the State of Tamaulipas, 
Mexico, in a single night. 

The International Water Boundary 
Commission has among its members 
both Americans and Mexicans, duly 
appointed by their respective govern- 
ments. They make periodical surveys 
of the Rio Grande and gather data for 
later considerations at sessions in El 
Paso or San Antonio, and upon which 
is determined whether new “bancos” 
belong to the United States or Mexico, 
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EDUCATORS TELL METHODS — 
OF TEACHING DEMOCRACY 


Women’s Share in Training for Citizenship Is Explained 
by Head of National League of Voters 


Fourth of July night brought a large 

gathering to Mechanics Building to 
‘listen to the program on the demo- 
cratic awakening as it promotes prog- 
ress toward the realization of Ameri- 
can ideals. Miss Effie MacGregor of 
the Minneapolis Teachers’ League said 
that in order “to save America,” class- 
room teachers must have a definite 
idea of the meaning of democracy and 
appreciate that the public school sys- 
tem is the laboratory in which this 
tremendous experiment is to be tried 
and proved. 

Teachers must have three objectives 
in mind if democracy is to succeed, 
she said. The first objective must be 
character building; the second, devel- 
opment of civic ‘respensibility; the 
third, development of individual and 
collective social appreciation. 

Demonstrating Democracy 

“When we shall have learned in the 
class room, in the home, in our busi- 
ness, civic and social national life, 
that we must follow some definite and 
inclusive rule as a basis for character 
building, that civic responsibility be- 
gins with the individual, and that a 
love of beauty is an essential to living 

‘harmoniously, then we shall have 
demonstrated democracy,” she said. 

In speaking of “The New Outlook,” 
Miss Katherine D. Blake, principal of 
Public School No. 6, New York., asked 
“De we need it,” mar went on to say 
that steel rules the world today and 
“standardizing” apd “efficiency” have 
been the watchwords until the schools 
are dangerously like factories where 
they try to make all children meet 
the samev standard of knowledge. 

“There is nothing the matter with 
our children,” she said. “Daily I 
marvel at their intelligence and above 
all at their patience with grown up 
ways. They are much cleverer than 
we. No wonder Jesus said ‘of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.’ Some day we 
shall know enough ¢o ‘let’ a little 
child lead us. Thev have the new 
outlook if we have not. 


Evidence of Progress 


“A generation or so ago the small 
boy sat up by the light of his lamp 
reading ‘Deadwood Dick.” Today 
with an electric bulb to light him he is 
studying the radio news to find out 
how to make his cracker box radlo 
outfit louder and better, and we still 
feed children foolish fairy stories in- 
stead of general science. Let the 
child lead us. We study boundaries 
in geography when airplanes and 
radio are setting boundaries at naught 
and making brothers of the peoples of 
the ends of the earth. 


| tradition renders it drudgery. The 
teachers’ job should be the most en- 
viable position in a civilized com- 
munity. It is our duty to make it 
so. 

“There is only one real vice, hatred; 
and only one virtue; Love. Hate 
wishes to destroy; Love would create. 
Where Love comes in life is sane. 
With Love as our guide, a new outlook 
will be ours, and the peace of the 
world will come.’ 

Mrs. Maud Wook Park, president of 
the National League of Woman Voters, 
Washington, D. C., spoke on the atti- 
tude of women in this democratic 
awakening. The enfranchisement of 
women, if it is to realize its potential 
usefulness, she said. must really be 
an awakening to three things, not 
merely to the one thing of the pos- 
session of the vote. There must be an 
awakening to the real meaning of the 
new opportunity; to an understanding 
of the common interests women share 
with men, and to an intelligent com- 
prehension of women’s own special 
limitations as well as their own. spe- 
cial qualifications. 


Remedying Defects 


“Women are the practical sex, the 
serious-minded sex,” she said. “Ex- 
cept ‘inadvertently we will not, as 
voters, contribute to the gayety of 
nations. As practical persons women 
have had peculiar experience in mat- 
ters concerning home-making and the 
care of children; as serious-minded 
folk we realize the defects in our edu- 
cation and are trying in all earnest- 
ness to remedy them that we may vote 
intelligently. 

“Because of the special training life 
has given us, we realize better than 
men do the need for public education. 
I believe, therefore, that such an or- 
ganization as the National Education 
Association ought to rejoice in the 
enftanchisement of women. We come 
into political life as a group whose 
interest in education is deep and 
whose knowledge of its need, intimate, 
for it falls to the home, and always 
will fall to the home, to lay the foun- 
dation on which the school erects its 
structure. 

“T see in the enfranchisement of 
women and in the desire of every 
thinking woman to use her privilege 
and right of citizenship wisely and 


well, a more intelligent co-operation 
between the Home and the school, and 
for the work of formal education a 
more solid foundation. The common 


interest of women will always be the 


‘child, and it is the aim of the schools 
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of citizenship conducted by our League 


“Our work is the most inspiring | of Women Voters to train women to 
work in the world, yet adherence to/!such use of the franchise as shall 


RURAL EDUCATION DEMANDS 
CLOSE’ STUDY OF ITS PROBLEMS 


Inequalities of Financing and Limited Accommodations 
for Teachers Are Drawbacks to Progress 


Rural education is the most serious 
problem facing America today, a prob- 
lem which can only be solved through 
the patriotic service of every citizen in 
every community, city and country. 
This is the pith of the deliberations 
in today’s convention sessions of the 
National Education Association of the 
United States, a message which the 
Association would broadcast to the 
Nation. 

Improvement in rural education de- 
pends upon finance, consolidation of 
school units, teacher-training-and liv- 
ing conditions for teachers, declared 
the speakers. 

Taxation Offers Solution 


Taxation of all the wealth of. the 
State for the education of all the chil- 
dren of the State was advanced as 
the solution for present inequalities 
in the financing of schools. There are 
glaring instances of inequalities, such 
as Indiana where the distribution of 
wealth throughout the State enables 
some districts to maintain their 
schools with a local tuition tax of 5 
cents on each $100 of taxables, while 
other townships cannot adequately 
maintain their schools upon a tuition 
tax of 75 cents, which is-the legal 
maximum in the State. As a conse- 
quence some Indiana counties have a 
school term of nine months; while 
others have six months, and the re- 
quirement has been as low as 120 
days. 

Upon adequate financing depend 
fair salaries for teachers and fair 
equipment for schools. A recent sur- 
vey of the rural schools in New York 
State revealed 15 schools with 1 pupil; 
52 schools with 2 pupils; 166 schools 
with 3 pupils; 392 schools with 5 pu- 
pils; 3018 schools with fewer than 10 
pupils. Many of these schools were 
lacking textbooks, proper lighting, ad- 
justable desks, good blackboards, and 
even water supplies. 

In one county alone the children of 
25 schools were obliged to go for water 
to the wells of neighbors, some of them 
half a mile distant from the school 
building. Many of the schools had not 
been cleaned for two years, and a 
large number did not even’ possess a 
broom, a mop, a dustpan, or a dust- 
cloth. In one school it was said no 
improvements had been made for 27 
years. 

Such schools can fulfill their obliga- 
tions to the children only as the com- 
munities fulfill their obligations to the 
schools. 

Contrasted Systems 


Consolidation of schools in counties 
or in neighborhoods is a sharp issue 
upon which many of the delegates 
were talking after today’s sessions. 
On the one hand is the unit of Shelby 
County, Tennessee, with its $1,000,000 
budget and its administrative staff of 
13 persons serving under the county 
superintendent, Miss Charl Williams, 
who is president of the National Edu- 
cation Association.. On the other hand 
are the Washington community’ cen- 
ters, developed under the direction of 
the state superintendent of education, 
Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, who 
believes that wees erent school 
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under neighborhood supervision de- 
velops community recreation, social 
activities and life itself. The issue is 
based on the question as to whether 
the farmers shall administer their own 
schools and work out their own prob- 
lems or whether the authority shall 
be delegated to a centralized expert 
board. 

The need for better teacher-training 
is evident in view of the statistics 
brought out by the speakers today. 
Of the-700,000 teachers in the United 
States, 30,000 have had a training tak- 
ing them through the eighth grade or 
less; 150,000, through the tenth grade 
or less; 480,000, less than two years’ 
training beyond the high school. These 
teachers, moreover, are lacking in ex- 
perience, since 150,000 of them have 
taught less than two years and more 
than 350,000 less than four years. 

Much evidence concerning the living 
conditions for teachers was presented, 
both on the program and in the in- 
formal discussions among the dele- 
gates. Some ‘of the most interesting 
incidents were related by Mrs. Pres- 
ton, under whose direction about three 
hundred “teacherages,” or homes for 
teachers, have been built by communi- 
ties in the State of Washington. 


Country Conditions 


Mrs. Preston has letters from teach- 
ers in that State who have lived in the 
crowded two-room shacks of their 
communities with no privacy or op- 
portunity for isolation from the fam- 
ily. One teacher writes that for two 
months she slept in a haymow with 
the entire family with which she was 
boarding, often going to sleep to the 
clank of the horses’ chains, or being 
awakened as a dog or a-cat jumped 
upon her. Another slept in the same 
bed with three children; a trundle 
bed near by containing three younger 
children to whom she was expected to 
turn an attentive ear. 

“Such conditions are not conducive 
to making teachers want to accept 
country positions nor to give their 
best when they have accepted them,” 
said Mrs. Preston. “Happy surround- 
ings, good comfortable homes, and a 
chance for quiet makes teachers happy 
and their happiness is reflected in the 
schoolrooms.” 

The teachers themselves realize the 
vital importance of rural education, 
as was revealed when Miss Williams 
sent out 700 letters to prominent per- 
sons all over. the country, college and 
normal school professors, high school 
principals and grade teachers, asking 
them what should be stressed at the 
present convention. . The replies of 
the 700 educators, urDan and country, 
placed rural education at the head of 
the list of topics to be discussed. 

“It is not enough for teachers to 
recognize their responsibility,” said 
Miss Williams today. “The average 
citizen, man or woman, in city, town 
or country, must accept responsibility 
for the rural schools today, and in 
helping the country people solve their 
own problem the city people will have 
a great sense of enjoyment, for there 
is nothing so wonderful as to watch 
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make their vote the powerful and de- 
voted ally of all forward-looking plans 
of education.” 


Message of American Legion 


“Let me tell you of the dream and 
the heart’s desire of the American 
Legion, of this new legion af soldiers,” 
said Alvin M. Owsley, national direc- 
tor of the Americanism Commission, 
American Legion headquarters, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. “This dream of ours 
is a vision of a white city with schools, 
down whose pleasant ways no child 
wanders in unwilling ignorance. Let 
us take counsel together for awaken- 
ing of America to her educational 
needs. 

“Awakening is the thing that is 
needed; if the people have forgotten 
for a time. the bright ideais of the 
pioneers who dreamed of cities and 
schools, let us bring them back to 
these worthy considerations from 
which spring the motive power of 
the nation’s progress. It is for us 
to bring that time nearer. The laws 
shall stand on the statutes of all the 
states that call for the attendance of 
every child at school. 

“In the constitution of every state 
in the Union is written a guaranty of 
adequate education for the youth of 
the land. These guarantees are idle 
without their application. The letter 
is empty without the spirit. The con- 
stitutions and statutes that provide 
for the education of the youth of 
America are wise and proper, yet two 
children out of every five are not at- 
tending school. Are our constitutions 
empty words, are our statutes nothing 
but delicate pleasantries? 


American Legion have devoted our- 
selves to building. 

“We have the word of the law. 
Let us live up to it. To the carry- 
ing out of the spirit and letter of the 
statutes that provide for the com- 
pulsory education of the children of 
America the American Legion is irre- 
vocably committed.” 


American Ideal Upheld 
in Convention Message 
From Charles E. Hughes 


Andrew F. West of Princeton Uni- 
versity, read the message of Charles 
E. Hughes, Secretary of State, at last 
night’s general session. The message 
follows in part: ‘ 

“It is idle for those who are dis- 
tressed by some of the tendencies of 
our time to indulge the notion that 
there will be a diminution of popular 
control or increase of respect for 
mere tradition or authority. The will 
of the people will be expressed and 
slight hindrances will be interposed 
to the satisfaction of their desires. 
As the restraints we believe to be im- 
portant to our security and progress 
must be self-imposed, there is no rea- 
son why we should entertain the de- 
lusion that democracy will confer 
blessings except in so far as it repre- 
sents the rule of an intelligent and 
cultured people. 

“We cannot fail to be gratified by 
the evidence on every hand of an in- 
creased demand for educational oppor- 
tunity, and it is most encouraging to 
observe the extraordinary efforts that 
are being made to provide new facili- 
ties. But it is also apparent that 
there is much confusion with respect 
to standards and aims and that there 
will be little gain in considering the 
mechanism of education until we 
have re-examined the more funda- 
mental needs. 

Something Beyond Vocations 

“It is not likely that there will be 
lack of opportunity for vocational ed- 
ucation—for the sort of training 
which will fit men and women to earn 
a living. The exigencies of our com- 
plex life are: too apparent and the. 
rewards too obvious. to admit of neg- 
lect; and we shall have whatever vo- 
cational or technical schools are re- 
quired. 

“But democracy cannot live on 
bread alone. It is not enough that 
one shall be able to earn a living, or a 
good living. This is the foundation 
but not the structure. What is needed 
is to have life more abundantly. 


“From the standpoint ofthe indi-' 
vidual the. exclusively materialistic | 
for the indi- | 
vidual life should be enriched with | 


view is inadmissible, 
the ampler resources of a wider cul- 
ture. The American ideal—and it 
must be maintained if we are to miti- 
gate disappointment and unrest—is 
the ideal of equal educational oppor- 
tunity, not merely for the purpose of 
enabling one to know how to earn a 
living, and to fit into an economic 
status more or less fixed, but giving 
play to talent and aspiration and to 
the development of mental and spirit- 


ual powers 


“It is impossible to provide a sys- 
tem of general education and ignore 
the need of discipline. The sentimen- 
talists are just as dangerous as the 
materialists. No one will dispute the 
importance of making study interest- 
ing, of recognizing the individual bent 
But the primary les- 


Not so In) 
this city with schools that we of .he | 


son for the citizens of democracy is 
self-control, and this is achieved only 
through self-discipline. 

“As I look back upon my own ex- 
perience I find that the best lessons 
of life were the hardest. Even.along 
the line of special aptitude it is the 
severe mental exercise, the overcom- 
ing of real obstacles, that counts. My 
mother’s*insistence'in daily exercises 
in mental arithmetic has been worth 
more to me than all the delightful 
dallyings with intellectual pleasures 
I have ever had. 

“Life .is not a pastime and de- 
mocracy is not a holiday excursion. It 
needs trained men to think, whose 
mental muscles are hard with toil, 
who know how to analyze and dis- 
criminate, who stand on the firm 
‘foundation of conviction .which is 
made possible only by training in the 
processes of reason. The senti- 
mentalists must not be allowed to 
ruin us by dissipating the energy that 
should be harnessed for our varied 
needs. | 

“When we consider the true object 
of education, to give the training 
which will enable one to make the 
most—that is the best—of oneself, we 
must realize that'\‘the .foundation 
should be laid in a few studies of the 
highest value, in self-discipline, and 
that there should be supplied every 
incentive to attain that culture which 
connotes, not merely knowledge and 
skill, but character. This means self- 
denial, hard work, the inspiration of 
teachers with vision, and an appre- 
ciation of the privileges and obliga- 
tions of citizenship in democracy. 

“We have given too scant attention 
to the demands of training for citi- 
zenship. This implies adequate knowl- 
edge of our institutions, of their de- 
velopment and actual working. It 
means more than this in a world of 
new intimacies and complexities. It 
means adequate knowledge of other 
peoples, and for this purpose there is 
nothing to take the place of the hu- 
manities, of the study of literature 
and history. . 

“We must not forget the many 
schools of experience, but, what we 
have ‘regarded as the American char- 
acter has resulted from the inter- 
action of the influences:‘of the col- 
leges and unfversities on the one 
hand and of these schools of experi- 
enee on the other. We cannot afford 
to do without either. And the most 
pressing need of our day is. attention 
to the organization of American edu- 
cation.” 


GREATER SUPPORT 
BEING SOUGHT FOR 
EVENING SCHOOLS 


A glance at the 80-page program of 
the National Education Association 
would seem to indicate that about 


every possible problem encountered in 
education would be taken up before 
the close of the convention. Yet J. F. 
Wingebach, president of the Lew Wal- 
lace Junior High School at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., whose particular hobby is eve- 
ning schools extension work, said to- 
day to a representaive of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor that evening 
schools had no place on the program. 
He expressed a determination to bring 


convention and to request a position 
on next year’s program. 


a lamentable lack of articulation be- 
tween the day and evening schools, 
and that to him, as president of-the 
Evening High School Teachers Asso- 
ciation, it seemed of vital importance 
to develop some plan to follow up the 


‘ning schools. 


| He felt that the foundationdl work | 
lof any plan for Americanization must | 
be laid in the ever..ng schools and that | 
|a large number of promising future | 
citizens would be deprived of such! 
benefits unless there was a decided in- | 
crease in night educational opportuni- | 
‘Wingebach said that he'§ 
would devote his best efforts during } 


ties. Mr. 


the week to secure the support of the | 


various delegates interested in | 


| schools. 
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Mr. Wingebach said that there was | 


arrested education ‘of the day schools | 
| with a comprehensive plan for eve- | 


WIDER SCHOOL USE 
SHOWN IN REPORTS 


Modern Building Constructed 
to Care for Needs of 
All the People 


“Public schools ofiginally were es- 
tablished for “all the children of all 
the people.” .Now they also include 
“all the people,” said William B. Itt: 
ner, school architect of St. Louis, Mo., 
the first speaker of the meeting of the 
department of the wider use of school- 
houses, of ‘the National Education As-| 
sociation on Monday at the Went- 
worth Institute on Huntington Avenue. 


Mrs. Josephine / Corliss Preston, 
state superintendent of. public instruc-/ 
tion, Olympia, Wash., and president of 
the department of the wider use of 
schoolhouses, presided. Other speak- 
ers were: Frank Irving Cooper, 
school architect, Boston, who spoke 
on “Standardization of Schoolh 
Construction in Relation to Wider 
Use”; Dwight H.- Perkins, -school 
architect, Chicago, on “Wider Use 
Problems in Rural Schools/; C. B. J. 
Snyder, superintendent f school 
buildings, New York City, on “How 
Schoolhouses in New York City Are 
Planned for Use -Qutside of School 
Hours,” and Frank Cody, superin- 
tendent of schools, Detroit, Mich., on 
-Detreit’s New Community Center 
Schools.” The discussion which fol- 
lowed the talks was led by N. L. En- 
gelhardat, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. - 

Educational Service the Test 


Speaking of the architectural adapt- 
ability of schoolhouses to broader so- 
cial usage, Mr. Ittner said: 


Educational Service is the test of the 
school plant. The. old-time rural 
school with its monotonous emptiness 
and its isolation was limited in its 
service to text-book study and a single 
class of children. But note the fruiftul 
service of makky of the enriched con- 
solidated rural schools quite general 
today. The stereotyped box-like 
structure resting on a barren, restricted 
and neglected site in our city of yes- 
teday had no greater propensity for 
educational service as we undestand 
building service today, than did the 
forlorn and dilapidated rural school. 
What a contrast between these schools 
of yesterday and some of our present 
school architectural creations! 

The enriched and expanded elemen- 
tary and secondary 
today can serve adult needs as well as 
the needs of the younger folks: Sym- 
nasiums, playgrounds, swimming-pools, 
gardens, auditoriums, libraries, work- 
shops and class-rooms are as essential 
to grown-ups as to children. A schoo] 
plant that encourages extensive use, 
therefore, by all the folks-in. a com- 
munity is one that is evolved in har- 
mony with the fundamental education- 
al considerations today. 

A school building planned in harmony 
with these evidences individuality in its 


school plant of} 


apehitectare) expression. 
developed site and well-equipped play- 
ground beckons to little and big, to 
young and old. Its interior includes an 
unlimited variety of facilities minister- 
ing to every need, physical, mental and 
spiritual; in other words, the school 
becomes a potent, living agency for 
human advance. 


Standardization Report 


Frank Irving Cooper presented a re- 
port of the committee on standardiza- 
tion of schoolhouse planning and con- 
struction, of which he is chairman. 
The report in part said: 

The objective, always before the com- 
mittee has been to show architects, edu- 
cators, and the general public how to 
secure the most for the enormous 
amount of money which must be spent 
for school buildings. Plans and school 
buildings from every part of the coun- 
jtry have been studied, analyzed and 
tabulated. 

In 1922 alone 680,000,000 will be spent 
for school buildings in the United 
States. It is easy to see the possibili- 
ties of the work. The best plans show 
as much as 64 per cent of the total 
flobr space available for educational | 
purposes, while the poorest sometimes 
show only 37 per cent available. 

The report of the committee also 
shows a chart entitled “What Might 
Have Been” showing how each school 
e| building illustrated by the chart -might 
have ranked with the best if more study 
had been given to the main divisions. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE ‘LAYING 
ITS PLANS FOR 1923 


Tentative plans for the coming in- 
ternational educational conference 
scheduled for 1923 were discussed at 
a meeting of the Foreign Relations 
Committee in Jacob Sleeper Hall, 
Boston University, on Monday. Au- 
gustus O. Thomas, state superintend- 
ent of Maine schools, presided and 
submitted to the other members of 
the committee details regarding in- 
vitations, the organization of the in- 


ternational meeting, and other matters 


necessarily preliminary to any final 
decision. Mr. Thomas will outline his 
ideas regarding the conference at the 
general meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association on Thursday. 


AID FOR WORKING WOMEN .- 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, July 3—A compensa- 
tion service department for working 
women has been established by the 
Women’s Trade Union League of New 
York. The department. will help 
women get their rights under the 
Workmen's Compensation Act. 
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sole; all sizes, in black, brown and aTpite. 
Per pair $1.50 and $1,665 


We will replace any and all pairs 
that do not wear to your entire 
satisfaction. 
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Ask cae dealer to show them 
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124.Tremont St., Boston Tel. Beach 6900 | 


Exclusive Apparel 


F or Women and Misses 


M oderately Priced 
BONWIT LENNON & CO 


Tha Sheesally Shap of Iulhenke Modes 
222 NORTH CHARLES STREET 


BALTIMORE a3 


Established 1852 


a in no one Etonge: is 

price of an shoes 
higher than that which you 
pay for just average shoes. 


19 Lex The Home of Good Shoes 


Raniah cate MD. | 


Street 


A Quit ice 
Collar Hug Clothes 


: baltinore and liberty 


|their sessions this week as s part 


of the sixtieth annusl convention 
of thé association was opened Sept. 
25, 1911, and since then has fur- 
nished an industrial education along 
various lines to thousands of young 
men in the United States. 

The institute was founded to sup- 
ply such an education to young men 
who desired it, but were unable to 


obtain it for financial reasons. The 
school was erected and has been 
mainly supported by money left for 
such a purpose by the. will of Adrian 
Wentworth, a Boston manufacturer, 
who left $3,500,000 for industrial edu- 
cation. Courses for one and two 
years are offered in the various sub- 
jects and the aim of the school since 
its founding has been to develop a 
habit of reasoning and ambition, to 
cultivate intelligence as well as prac- 
tical skill, and to teach not only the 
trades, but also the theory of the 
trades. 

Courses a offered in machine 
work, pattern-making, foundry work, 
carpentry and building, electric wir- 
ing, plumbing, machine construction 
and tool design, and electrical con- 
struction and operation. Both day and 
evening courses are offered. 

The Administration building was 
finished during the spring of 1914 and 
now forms the central building of the 
group comprising the institute. Prof. 
Arthur Lyman Williston, a graduate 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, is the head of thé institute. He 
had formerly been connected with the 
faculties of both M. I. T. and Ohio 
State University. 


The Parker Street wing of the group 
of buildings was begun in the fall of 
1915 and finished in the early part df 
the following year and was ready for 
commencement. In the fall of 1916 
the institute introduced a new depart- 
‘ment to teach printing which was the 
first of its kind in the United States. 
The new department provided a.com- 
prehensive school of graphic arts to 
teach the printing trade in all its 
branches. 

Since. that time the school. has in- 
creased in enrollment and equipment 
and practically every session of the 
day and evening classes is crowded 
to the limit with young men eager 
‘to gain the learning in the various 
branches which would be forbidden 


osity of the school’s benefactor, Mr. 
Wentworth. 


+. 
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GIRLS STUDY HOME ECONOMICS 

, Bpectal from Monitor Bureeu 

NEW YORK, July 3—Fifty working 
girls, now nd gr their vacation at 
Camp Josephine,‘on Lake Mohegan, four 
miles from Peekskill, are being taught 
how to preserve fruits and vegetables 

s 
guests of the Federation for the bse 
port of Jewish Philanthropic Societies. 
When they return to the city another 
group will take their place. 


The Store of Satisfaction | 
Hochschild, Kohn &Co.| 


Howard and Lexington Sts.. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


REAL Fa 
INSURANCE’ 
T. HOWARD HOMES: 


Associated wi 


“Highest Grade Work” =| | 


| PARISIENNE DYEING CO. 


LOUIS KATTEN, Prop. 
City offices: 
420 N. Charles St. 413 W. Saratoga St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
; Exclus , 0} == 
This : vely Musical | efers you s 


Sheet Music, Musical Merchandise 


G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC co. 
303 N. Charles St., at Saratoge, Baltimore 


i eS. 
"Telephone Plana 3888 


”_ ~~ 


“T. W. WALSH CO,, Inc. | 
35 W. Lexington Street, Baltimore 
Smart Outer Garments 
Womes and Misses 


Reasonably priced for distinctive styles. ” 
DRESSES—WRAPS—SUITS 


them but for the foresight and gener- © 


Victrolas and Victor Records 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR,_BOSTON, WEDNES 


TOWNER-STERLING BILL’S 


PROVISIONS 


o] 


ARE EXPLAINED 


Association's Legislative Commission Emphasizes “Home | 
Rule” Features of Proposed Educational Act 


At a meeting of the legislative com- 
mission of the National Education As- 
sociation at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Monday afternoon, attention was called 
to the fact that there is evidently a 
misconception in the minds of certain 
persons with respect to the legisla- 
tive program of the Association as 
evidenced by an editorial appearing 
in a local paper on Sunday. In order 
to correct this misconception and to 
relieve the apprehension of those who 
may not be entirely familiar with the 
provisions of 
bill, which has been repeatedly in- 
dorsed by the Association, the legisla- 
tive commission issued the following 
statement on what that bill provides 
and what it does not provide: 

Misrepresentation Charged 

The bill is its own best defense. All 
who are interested in the question of 
the further participation of the 
Federal Government in the promotion 
of public education should read this 
bill and weigh carefully its provi- 
sions. It has been grossly misrepre- 
sented. In published articles and pub- 
lic addresses it has been declard to 
provide what it specifically prohibits. 
Those who would know its provision 
are urged not to accept the unsup} 
ported statements of its enemies, but 
to read it and form their own con- 
clusions, 

The Towner-Sterling bill embodies 
two fundamental principles. First, it 
creates a Department of Education 
under a Secretary of Education who 
shall be a member of the President’s 
cabinet; and second, it authorizes ap- 
propriations to be. distributed to the 
states to aid and encourage the states 
in (a) the removal of illiteracy, (b) 
the Americanization of the foreign- 
born, (c) the promotion of physical 
education and health service, (d) the 
, training of teachers, and (e) the 
equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties within their several borders. 

The bill is drawn in careful recog- 
nition of the fact that the control and 
management of public education with- 
in the states is .exclusively a func- 
tion of the respective states, to be 
carried on under state laws. The bill 
does not establish federal control of 
education. On the contrary, it for- 
bids Federal control in most specific 


the Towner-Sterling }| 


case, after the amount specified, is 
the phrase, “or so much thereof as 
may be necessary.” This leaves it 
entirely to the judgment of Congress 
to determine the amount which may 
be appropriated each year for the 
different purposes named, but at the 
same time the bill fixes upper limits 
beyond which Congress cannot go, un- 
less and until the act is amended in 
due form. 


Provisions for Officials 


The bill does not provide for a 
single field inspector, supervisor or 
other federal officer within the states. 
The only officials provided for in the 
bill are the Secretary of Education, 
an Assistant Secretary of Education, 
a chief clerk, a disbursing clerk, and 
“such chiefs of bureaux and clerical 
assistants as may from time to time 
be authorized by Congress.” But these 
are all to be in the department at 
Washington. Under the provisions of 
this bill there will be no occasion for 
federal employees in the etates, as the 
bill provides that: ' 

“All funds apportioned to a state 
(for the several purposes named), 
shall be distributed and administered 
in accordance with the laws of said 
state, . .. and the state and local 
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Boston Latin School in Its Earliest Days 
This Unpretentious Structure Is Believed to Have Been Located Near Spot 
on School Street Where Statue of Benjamin Franklin Now Stands 


BAY STATE TOWN ESTABLISHED 
FIRST FREE SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


educational authorities of said state 
shall determine the courses of study, 
plans, agd methods for carrying out 
the purposes (of the several apportion- 
ments) within said state in accordayce 
with the laws thereof.” 

The proposals embodied in‘ the 
Towner-Sterling Bill are not new. 
Educational authorities have for years 
recognized the need of a Federal De- 
partment of Education to provide na- 
tional leadership in education. The 
National Education Association went 
on record in favor of the establishment 
of such a department more than 50 
years ago, and it has over and over 
reaffirmed its indorsement of this posi- 
tion. Federal aid to the states for the 
promotion of education has been prac- 
ticed since the beginning of ofr Gov- 
ernment. The Towner-Sterling Bill 
would extend this principle to meet 
certain conditions and correct certain 
defects that have beeome more appar- 
end during the last few years. 


Members of Commission 
The commission authorizing this 


“Oh, yes, I visited the site of the 
first school in America while I was 
stopping in Boston.” 

“I’m afraid you're mistaken. I was 
taken out to Dedham to see it.” 

“But the first school was established 
in Dorchester, you know. A tablet 
there marks the spot where it used to 
stand. I saw it myself.” 

A group of acquaintances meeting 
after a visit to Massachusetts well 
might show a divergence of opinion 
as to the location of the first free pub- 
He school. That it was in Massachu- 
setts, all will agree, but just which 
town they will report to their friends 
as the originator of the public school 
system depends upon the guide who 
took them on their sight-seeing ex- 
peditions. 

If he was a resident of Edward)Ev- 
erett’s home town, he could ove 


terms, and preserves to each state the 
absolute control of its educational 
system. It provides: 
Language of Régulation 

“That all the educational facilities 
encouraged by the provisons of this 
act and accepted by a state shall be 
organized, supervised, and adminis- 
tered exclusively by the legally con- 
stituted state and local educational 
authorities of said state,and the Sec- 


statement includes these members: 
George D. Strayer, Professor of Edu- 
cational Administration and Director, 
of the Division of Field Studies of the 
Institute of Educational ‘Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and former President of the National 
Education Association, New York City, 
Chairman. 
%Charl' Ormond Willla:.s, Superin- 
tendent, of Shelby County Schools, 
Memphis, and President of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


positively that the first American pub- 
lic school was located near the foot of 
Meeting House Hill, in Dorchester; Jf 
Dedham claimed him as a native son, 
he could produce equally indisputable 
records that Dedham was the cradle 
of free education; but if he happened 
to have graduated from the Boston 
Latin School, doubtless he maintained 
even to the point of calling other 
claimants guilty of all sort of false 


retary of Education shal] exercise no 
authority in relation thereto; and this 
act shall not be construed to imply 
federal control of education within the 
states, nor to impair the freedom of 
the states in the conduct and man- 
agement of their respective school 
systems.” 

The bill provides for national lead- 
ership in education through the crea- 
tion of a Natiotial Council of Educa- 
tion composed of the state superin- 
tendents or commissioners of educa- 


assertions, that the free school, as it 
was called, “dandled Harvard College 
on her knees.” 
Hard to Determine Priority 

Without doubt, the Boston Latin 
School is the oldest educational in- 
stitution, with continuous exfstence, 
in the United States, but in addition 
to merely loyal prejudice, differences 
in the connotation of the term “free 
public” cause a real difficulty in de- 
termining whether Boston, Dedham or 


Mary C. C. Bradford, former State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Colorado, Denver, Colorado. 
r J. A. C. Chandler, President of the 
College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 

Randdall J.. Condon, Superintendent 
of City Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

William M. Davidson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Thomas E. Finegan, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

“Willard E. Given, Principal of the 


tion of all the states, and in addition 


©5 educators and 25 laymen to be ap-} 


pointed by the Secretary of Education 
“tg consult with the Secretary of Edu- 
‘cation on subjects relating to the 
promotion and development of educa- 
tion in the United States.” , 

“The Secretary of Education is not 
given mandatory power, nor does the 
bill permit him to establish any execu- 
tive standards. The influence of the 
Federal Government, under thé provi- 
sions of this measure, must be exer- 
cised only through the persuasiveness 
of facts and suggestions emanating 
from a sourte of recognized leader- 
ship. . 

The Towner-Sterling bill does - not 
appropriate one dollar. It authorizes 
the appropriation of certain sums to 
encourage the states in the promotion 


Garfield School, Oakland, California. 

Thomas E. Johnson, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

D. B. Waldo, President of the West- 
ern State Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Agnes S. Winn, Assistant Secretary 
of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Will C. Wood, State Superintendent- 

of Public Instruction, Sacramento, 


California.. 


Dorchester has a right to claim the 
first free public school. If by public 
is meant open to all, fpr the entire 
public, then the Latin School may 
well\add another to an already long 
list of distinctions. 

On the other hand, if public means 
supported by the town, the honor be- 
‘longs to Dorchester. But if it means 
supported by general taxation, ac- 
cording to the present system, there 
is no disputing the fact that Dedham 
established the first free public school 
in this strict sense of the phrase. Ac- 
cording to loyal Lafin School gradu- 
ates, however, there is only one first 
school, the Boston Latin School, and 
Jone might just:as well set up a bronze 
tablet to commemorate the first 
schoolhouse to have a slate roof as 
to quibble over such fine distinctions 
as how the money was raised. 


ITALIAN AIRSHIP MEETS MISHAP 
By Special Cable 


ROMB, July 5—An Italian naval air- 
ship, carrying Admiral Salazar, com- 
mander of the Taranto naval base, and 
a number of passengers, while on an 
excursion off Taranto was suddenly 
caught in a great tempest. Owing to 
the heavy wind the anchor was ren- 
dered uscless. The airshfp cabin -with 
the admiral and passengers fell into 


of education for the five specific pur- 
poses named in the bill, but in each 


the sea, but all were saved. Settlers at Boston started a school 


TEACHERS’ SALARY CUTS SEEN 


AS ATTACK ON 


as soon after their arrival as there 
were children to be taught, in accord- 
ance with an agreement among the 
first citizens of Boston led by Gov- 
ernor Winthrop. 


Schoolmaster Was Chosen 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Rhode Island Commissioner 


Retrenchment Schemes Involving School Appropriations 


PROVIDENCE, R.I., July 5 (Special) 


—Communities throughout the country | 


can ill afford to listen to any retrench- 
ment scheme which involves a reduc- 
tion of teachers’ salaries, says Walter 
E. Ranger, State Commissioner of 
Education, in commenting upon a num- 
ber of movements in this direction in 
New England municipalities. Mr. 
Ranger spoke with particular refer- 
ence to the situation in. Attleboro, 
Mass., where-2 public school-teachers 
already have resigned as the result 


4 a reduction in salaries, and in Paw- 
tucket, R. I., where the City Council 
is indicating opposition to a proposed 
increase in salaries. 
“When we start to cut teachers’ sal- 
“aries or to refuse them increases, 
which is something of an equivalent,” 
says Commissioner Ranger, “we are 
going to deal, first, with the teachers, 
secondly, with the public welfare. As 
sure as we have a promise of injury 
to the teacher, we have a promise of 
injury to the school. Teachers, of 
course, are going where the best sal- 
aries are paid, with the result that 
those municipalities which pay best 
will have’ their pick of teachers. 
Lower-salaried teachers with limited 
capacities will, of course, lower the 
standards of schools. | 
“From an economic point of view 
‘salaries paid to’féachers today are not 
what they were 10 years ago, with the 
increasing number of days of teaching 
and the increasing number of pupils 
from year to year, But the difficulty 
is that appropriatinz bodies do not go 
into the economics of education. Here 
in Rhode Island the great cry is that| 
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On the thirteenth day of the sec- 
ond month, in the year 1635 “at a 
generall meeting upon publique no- 
tice, it was generally agreed upon 


of Education Warns Against 


| 


Boston, Dedham and Dorchester, However, Have All| 
Laid Claim to This Educational Distinction 


that Brother Philemon. Pormort 
shalbe entreated to become schole- 
master, for the teaching of children 
with us.” This vote. marked the be- 
ginning of that school which is known 
as the Boston Latin School. « 

Mr. Pormort accepted the trust. The 
schoolmaster was paid largely by do- 
nations from liberal friends of educa- 
tion, though he had some income from 
a tract of land assigned to him at 
Muddy River, now Brookline. In 1636, 
a subscription was made by the richer 
inhabitants toward his maintenance. 

As to the location of the first school- 
house, there has never been a reliable 
description, but it is probable that 
near the spot on School Street where 
the statue of Benjamin Franklin now 
stands was the site of the institution 
where he received his first education. 
This original building was an unim- 


Gas 
Sehoré Y Meth, Worn 1648, 
Dédham's First School 


This Schoolhouse and Watch House Were 
Built Upon What Is Now Called 
Church Green 


posing structure of mud walls and 
thatched roof. Since that time, the 
Latin School, expanding with the 
growth of the Commonwealth, has oc- 
cupied five sites, and is now about to 
move to a sixth, in order to provide 
sufficient room and adequate facilities 
for its ever-increasing number of 
students. It has received the support 
of - city, then town, of Boston since 
164 . 


. 


Dorchester Not Far Behind 


Dorchester was not far behind 
Boston in the establishment of a free 
educational institution. As early as 
May, 1639, provision was made at 
the town meeting for maintaining 4 
school. “There shall be a rent of £20 
a year forever imposed on Thompson's 
Island, to be paid by everyone who 
hath property on the island.” Now 
Thompson’s Island had been a gift to 
the town in 1635, in which all the tax- 
payers, then numbering about 70 per- 
sons, had their share. The school 
therefore was. maintained publicly in 
the sense that every freeman gave up 
a part of his revenue, though a direct 
tax was not imposed upon his indi- 
vidual property. 

In October of the same year, the 
town voted that ‘“‘Thomas' Waterhouse 
shall be dispensed’ with’ concerning 
the order in charge of £20 yearly 
rent to be paid for Thompson's Island 
toward a school, where he {s bound to 


teach to write.” By this act the 
worthy town fathers evidently had no 


there is ‘too much money spent on 
education, but in reality only $6 on 
$1000 in assessed valuation of prop- 
erty is spent for education, which is 
the State’s most important need. Here 
in Providence a few years ago the tax 
rate was raised 20 cents on the dollar 
to give the teachers™a raise, which 
amounted to only 4 cents. 


“One of the big differentials, most 
common, is that shown in a compari- 
son of the salaries of elémentary 
teachers and high school teachers. 
High school teachers get a minimum 
of $1600 per year and elementary 
school teachers get $1000. The reason 
given for this grading is that the high 
school teachers have to go to college 
for four years, while the elementary 
school teachers qualify in a 24-year 
course. = 

Now figure it this way! The high 

yo] teacher has 16 years of train- 
ing; the elementary school teacher 
has 14% ere Calling the high 
school teacher’s proportion thirty-two- 
thirty-seconds and the elementary 
school teacher’s twenty-nine-thirty- 
seconds, you will see that-the ratio 
is not equitable. This shows that the 
elementary school teacher’s minimum 
salary should be $1450 instead of 
$1000, which would be a fhir and rea- 
sonable way of figuring it.” ! 

Commissioner Ranger pointed out 
that with living conditions slightly 
less expensive in Pa ket than in 
the adjoining city of Providence, 
teachers’ salaries in Pawtucket are 
very much lower than in Providence. 
“With the present scarcity of teach- 
ers,” Dr. Ranger told a representative 
of The Christian Scietice Monitor, “it | 
is a mighty poor move to talk about 
lower teachers’ = epecaes | 
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An. Oxford That Fits the Heel 


That uneasy slipping at the heel and sagging about the ankle so 
objectionable in a low shoe is done away with in the Coward 


f 


This shoe is made with a small heed carefully ha to set . ; 
much as the finger of a glove fits. - There is scie ey ie . 


The forepart of the Coward Oxford broadens out to gi 
room and the shoe is designed throughout for summer ae — e toe 


Sold Nowhere Else 


. Coward 
260-274 Greenwich 


(Nears Warren &t.) ' 


Street, New York | 


of a community and the schoo] in 
Dorchester was .the first. to embody 
the fundamental American idea, in 
which taxation is the essential element. 


Tablet Marks I‘~ Site 
On June 65, 1909, a tablet was 
erected to mark the site of the Dor- 
chester school. The inscription reads: 
TOWN MEETING SQUARE: 
Near This Site 
The First Settlers. of Dorchester 
Who Came On the Ship John and Mary 
In June, 1630 
Erected 
The First Meeting House 
They Held the First. Town 
Meeting 
And Established 
The First Free School in America 
By a Vote of the Town in 1639 
It Became the First Free Public 
School , 
Supported By 
A Direct Tax Upon the Citizens 
_.-terected By the City of Boston 
June 5, 1909 


Nine years after the establishment 
of the Latin School and five years 
after that of the Dorchester School, 
on Jan. 1, 1644, ,the freemen ,of .Ded- 
ham assémbled in a small half-fin- 
ished, hay-thatched meeting. house, 
and the business which they trans- 
acted is recorded in the Town Book: 
“Said inhabitants, taking into consid- 
eration the great necessity of pro- 
viding some means for educating the 
youth in our said town did, with unani- 
mous consent, declare by vote their 
willingness to promote that work, 
promising to, put their hands to pro- 
vide maintenance for a free public 
ee which they meant to estab- 

sh. 


Decided to Have Free School 
These same 42 men furtger resolved 
to raise the sum of £20 yearly toward 
the maintenance of a schoolmaster, -to 
keep a free school in the town. This 
money was to be raised by taxation; 


the action of the town was meant to 
be continuous, and the £20 and cer- 
tain lands formerly set apart for pub- 
lic use were betrusted tb feoffees 
(trustees) to employ the £20 and im- 
prove the land for the use of the 
school. Provision was made for abat- 
ing .proportionately every man’s sum 
whenever the land should bring suf- 
ficient profit, but this land never 
brought much income to the school. 

Thus the freemen of Dedham estab- 
lished a free public school, supported 
by general taxation. In 1645 they put 
it in the hands of five of the best men 
of the town, who managed it for 
seven years. Evidence in the records 
shows that it performed its functions 
satisfactorily from that time on. There 
is reason to suppose that the primi- 
tive meetinghouse served as the first 
schoolhouse, but in 1649 a combined 
watchtower and schoolhouse was built 


Here 


8 


-. Near. This. Spot Stood the. 
First er ene Built by the Town, 

Several other towns and cities have 
laid claim to having the first school in 
America, but. the southern schools 


termed private schools, and there is 
no evidence that others in New Eng- 
land not already mentioned, were sup- 
‘ported by. general taxation until long 
after 1644. : | 


DANVERS LIBRARY 
TO GIVE CHILDREN 


\ DANVERS, Mass., July 5—The sum- 
mer reading course for children of 
the elementary schools,.a plan intro- 


Danvers Library this-season. Certifi- 


plete the reading course within the 
period from July 1 to Sept. 1. Pupils 
in all, grades above the’ third are 
eligible. c 


Tapley and Wadsworth schools. 
those schools many students signified 
their intention of.taking advantage of 
‘the course, PGE SOR 

‘A-second course. for. older citizens 
whd desire instructive reading will be 
inaugurated in co-operation with the 
United States .Department of Educa- 
tion, which has outlined 20 different 


courses. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN 
NOBEL PRIZE LAWS 


CHRISTIANIA, June 2 (Special 
Correspondence) — The Norwegian 
Nobel Committee has proposed to the 
Storthing, that the laws of the Nobel 
Institution (peace prize). shall be so 
altered that the distribution of the 
Nobel prize should in the meantime be 
suspended in order:thereby to increase 
the principal fund. S 

The Nobel committee in its annual 
report, which is now public, states 
that at the distribution of the “peace 
prize” last year 12 candidates were 
proposed; 10 persons and two insti- 
tutions. Leon Bourgeois, one of the 
prize winners for 1920, has informed 
the, committee that he will deliver 
the lecture between May and-June:or 
August and September this year. 
Woodrow Wilson, who was the other 


journey to Christiania. / 
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DETROIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Detroit Life Ifsurance Company in 
new business written for June, 1922, is 
$1,808,000. This brings the total of new 
business written for the 
months of the year up to $7,885,000. 
This record compares with $5,669,000 
1921, being an increase of 40 per cent. 


This production in June compares with 
$1,390,000 in June last year. 
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Away back in the years from. 1857 
to 1870 it was known as the National — 
Teachers Association and during most © 


of that time it was an association of 


gentlemen. The first paragraph of 
Article (11 of its first constitution 
reads: \ . ) 

Any gentieman who is regularly oc- \ 


COURSE IN READING, 


‘lege or university, or who is regularly 
employed as a private tutor, as t 
| tor of an educational _— or as a 
‘superintendent of schools, shall be 
duced by the librarian of the Peabody | eligible to membership. 

Institute Library in Peabody several | 
years ago, will be inaugurated by the | 


cates will be issued to those who com- graph replaced by the word “ 


‘the early records that in years prior 
ito 1866 the influence of women had 
jits place in the councils of the asso- 


The plan was recently outlined by | ciation. 
the librarian. of Danvers Library to; the board of directors they might 


the students in the Maple, Carter, Port! become honorary members, 
In ; entitled them to present written essays 


ito be read by the secretary or some 


cupled in teaching In a public or private 
elementary school, common school, high 
school, academy or scientific school, co!l- 


Not until the meeting of 1866 was 
the word “gentleman” in this para- 
son.” 
However, there is ample evideace in 


On the recommendation of 
which 


other member. The minutes of the 
meeting held in: Cincinnati] in 1858 
record the presence of a.woman for 
whom the gentlemen had such high 
regard that they sought to honor her 
with the following resolution, which 
is printed on page 13 of the Journal 
of the Proceedings: 


| Resolved, That we are encouraged in 


our work by the approvjng smiles and 
| encouraging words of woman; and 
that we regard her as the most accom- 
plished and successful teacher; that“ 
we hail as honored co-laborers every 
“lady pilgrim,” who, “with high and 
holy aims, and calm and happy mind,” 
produced “by the perusal of God’s holy 
Word,” and “with healthful and robust 
body,” devotes, her powers to the nubile 
work of education. 

It has been supposed that the 
woman whose presence inspired this 
resolution may have been Susan B. 


successful candidate, will be unable to; 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

| NEW YORK, July 3—The general 
first six strike committee of the 
‘unions of the United Cloth Hat and 
‘Cap Makers’ Union have completed de- 
‘tails for the move against non-union 
shops. A general suspension has bee 


| Anthony, who in the early fifties had 
‘become known as a leader in the 
movement for professional recogni- 
ition of the work of women teachers. 
| Whether for her or for one of her 
worthy contemporaries, his resolu- 
‘tion, couched in the expressions pe- 
'culfar to its time, remains a fitting 
-tribute.to.the.many thousands of 
‘women who in more recent years, en- 
joying all the privileges of mémber- 
ship in national as well as state and 
| local associations, have brought great 
' gifts to the cause of education and to 


' the Nation. 
DETROIT, July 5—The record of the |} 
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UNION CAP ‘MAKERS TO ACT 
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authorizeg to begin next week. 
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Delegates, Visitors and Guests 


National Education Association 


Boston, July 1-8, 1922 


The extension and promotion’, of clean 
-journalism being one of the educational 
necessities of the hour, you are cordially 
‘invited to visit and ins 
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The Christian Science Monitor 


“AN INTERNATIONAL Dairy NEwspareEr” 


= 


INGTON AND MASSACHUSETTS AVES. 


A closer acquaintance wjth the Monitor, its news 
ee facilities and its interesting manner of 

andling world affairs, will give a better knowledge 
Clean, constructive news 
covering Boston, New England and world-wide 
events appears daily. : | 


AT News STANDS, 3c Copy . 
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At Booth Number 164, Mechanics Building, The 
Christian Science Monitor and 
papers from cities throughout the country 


daily and avail themselves 


leading news- 
are on file, 
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NATIONAL LEADERSHIP PLEA — 
VOICED BY MISS WILLIAMS 


Association’s Head Tells Delegates What Equipment Is 
Essential to Efficient Teaching of Children 


influencing the technique of instruc- 7 ; eo | Be ete agen , fee ¢ e re 
tion. Socialized recitation, project B¥ ae ; » es en ie SRB AR | ch RS 2 lem of universal library , 
method, and.other devices designed Sek : ga : Che Rae ae | | West Point is related to elementary | 
to Seveiep individuality are being public education. i 
used more widely than in-years past. “us. a 
The attitude which parents and FP wage Peg eat pete gg het 
ics. Building Monday night. Dr. | teacherg have toward children shows measures should be undertaken by the 
Jeremiah E. Burke, superintendent of | larger recognition of the child's point Federal Government to encourage uni- 
public schools of Boston, extended the of view. , versal library service and hew the 
greetings of Boston. Mayor Curley| ‘Superintendents are finding ways of ‘bGovernment may best be induced to 
was unable to attend. | utilizing the initiatives ang original- undertake those measures 
Miss Susan M. Dorsey, superintend- | ities of the teaching force in the im- “Two possible activities of the Fed- 
ent of schools of Los Angeles, Cal. | Provement of tae course of atudy and eral Government with relation. to li- 
addressed the members on the appre- | see camtan Uh uamesetaatt Gs eager braries are investigation and federal 
: subventions for their encour ent. 
“Section 5 of the Towner-Sterling 


iation of the association for the early | & 
: Saucational foundation established in| tion for political democracy must be 

Bill provides for investigation in speci- 
fied fields, including: 


lowed by education for social and 

Massachusetts and the great interest | fol 

the State has always taken in educa- industrial democracy, if the future 

Honal matters ‘ - civilization is to be secured, The 

pane ; eaders of humanity are facing wi Illiteracy. ; 
Debt to New England 4 g vn Immigrant education. 
Public school education. 
Physical education, 


ee : ¢ the Na-| new courage the task of reconstruct- 
“We, the representatives of the. ing the world’s relationships, so that 
Preparation of teachers. 
Higher education. 


‘ional Education Association, desire the interests of the common men and 
to express our sense of the honor and' women shall receive larger recogni- 
privilege extended to our organization | tion when world policies are shaped. . Such other fields as in the judg- 
of meeting in this historic city, said | Educating For Peace ment of the Secretary of Education 
may require attention and study. 
and such other activities. Free public 


aes respecttal, almost reverent “These are some of the things that 
‘have come in consequence of the dem- libraries should also be specified. Per- 
haps this change can be brought about 


ttitude, we approach your confines 
cicauhe' we recsenine that New Ensg- stage awakening. For reenggescomas 
‘teacher of teachers’ they mean a new perspective, new 
re a ae pe hie we are re- Problems, and new hope. The think- 2 art bill is reported out by the 
ing leadership of the civilized world 
Specific Lines Important 
“The importance of having libraries 
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Nearly 6000 teachers attending the 
sixtieth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association were 
greeted by Channing H. Cox, Governor 
of Massachusetts, at the annual meet- 
ing of the association held in Mechan- 
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turni » the land of our educational |! 
be ag to t ‘is determined that every citizen must 
all; be educated for a ‘place in peaceful 


“‘The Pilgrim Fathers, amid 
their privations and dangers, con- 
eeived the magnificent idea, not only 
of a universal, but of a free education 
for the whole people. It is because 


society with as much thoroughness 
as in times of war he is educated for 
'a place in the army. The world is 
challenging its educational forces to 


Boston has cherished education as the’ 
right of every child with the same in- | 
flexible purpose with which she has 
cherished liberty as the right of every 
man that America is the land of free 
schools and that the National Educa- 
tion Association is meeting here to- 
night. 
Visit to Old Home 

“What words can express the debt 
of this great Nation to the army of 
New England’s teachers who have 
moved ever westward with the ad- 
vancing people, imparting to succes- 
sive generations the wisdom, courage 
3nd character of the ‘down east school 
ma'am’ while the graduates of Har- 
yard and of the galaxy of small New, 
England colleges, institutions and 
high schools have always been found 
in the van of civilization doing a man’s 
work. 

“Under their trained leadership rail- 
ways have been built, mountains) 
leveled, rivers spanned, farms tilled, | 
deserts have been conquered, and the} 
pattles of freedom have been fought | 
while equally well have they wrought. 
in those tender ministries of the spirit | 
to those who have suffered either in| 
body or mind. | 

“Who can measure the spiritual as | 
well as the educational aebt of this! 
Nation to the bards, the philosophers, | 
the seers, the divines, the educators, | 
the historians, the scientists who, 
nave given character and -ignificance | 
the life of this Nation. May'| 
Boston never falter in the sublime; 
‘ask to which her founders set them-| 
selves: the service of God through the 
thurch and the service of posterity | 
through the public school.” | 

Plea for Federal Leadership | 

Miss Charl Ormond Williams, presi- | 
jent of the association, urged the | 
necessity of having the United States | 
share with the states the great 7 
sponsibility of public education if the 
sountry is to have the kind of citizen- 
ship which its place in the group of 
gations demands. 

“It is only a matter of time until 
every state in the Union will have a 
program of education sponsored by 
the leadership of a great association 
fjesigned to develop a system that! 
will promote every type and kind of | 
education,” declared Miss Williams. | 

“We are entering upon a new era’ 
In education. The world is realizing | 
more and more the primary import- 
ance of educated leadership and the. 
fundamental necessity of intelligent 
sitizenship. There is no other safe’ 
foundation for democracy. This fact | 
places -a new responsibility upon 
teachers everywhere. The individual | 
teacher has an opportunity for larger ' 
service than she has enjoyed in years ' 
gone by. | 

“Inspiring personal contact between | 
teacher and pupil is the firing-line of | 
educatiog. Without it education can-_| 
not prodiice a great citizenship. Time | 
was when almost the entire atten-. 
tion of educational leaders was fixed 
upon these contacts within the school- | 
room. Education carried much of the | 
idea of cloistered isolation. That day 
ls past. 

Where Teacher’s Power Lies 

“The true teacher of today is great, 


because he brings into his soul touch 
with pupils the influence of a life 
rich in the inspiration and wisdom of | 
the world of affairs. We are coming | 
now to see that if the teacher is to 
de all that he should be in his rela- 
tions with pupils, he must himself 
participate in the responsibilities of ; 
sitizenship and must share in the im-'| 
provement of his profession. Inspira- | 
tion is the soul of great teaching.” , 

The speaker explained that the 
theory. of representation, of such 
political consequence in the develop- 
ment of modern democracies has be- 
tome a force in the professional or- 
ganization of teachers. “The pres- 
ent convention of the National Edu- 
sation Association, determining as it 
joes, educational policies for more 
than 100,000 teachers, is a powerful 
influence in the life of the nation. 
[t will shape as well as express the 
deals and purposes of the 700,000 
teachers of the nation,” she declared. 

Miss Williams, after outlining the 
unusual grewth of the association as 
a professional organization and de- 
scribing its headquarters in Wash- 
ngton, gave a résumé of the program 
and purpose of the convention. She 


said: 
Movemetit World-Wide 


“Tt is natural and inevitable that 
he theme of these meetings should 
be Education and the Democratic 
Awakening. There is definite con- 
1ection between the democratic 
twakening that followed the war and 
he intensified interest in educational 
yndeavor which is sweeping the civil- 
zed world. 

“The democratic awakening is af- 
lecting education profoundly. It is 


' 
' 


fies Salas i 


| teachers: 


produce an education fundamentally 
sound in quality and abundant in 
quantity. 

“Professional organizations have 
taken up the chailenge and are 
destined to become the policy deter- 
mining agencies of the future. They 
have developed a new educational 
leadership—a new statesmanship. The 
significance of this’ new educational 
statesmanship is best seen in the light 
of history. Education in America has 
developed piecemeal. It is the prod- 
uct of experiments and rivalries—of 
enthusiastic and partial attempts to 
meet the educationak’needs of a de- 
mocracy that has grown so rapidly 


‘in extent and complexity as to leave 
‘many educational plans out of date 


before they had become fairly estab- 
lished. : 

“They have not often enough been 
able t& see that the education of a 
democracy is a great single compre- 
hensive task.” 


As To National Aspect . 


The speaker discussed briefly the 
Towner-Sterling Bill and rural edu- 
cation: 

“It is only a matter of time until 
education will have larger National 
recognition and support, just as agri- 
culture has grown in the support 
which it receives from the Federal 
Government. 

“If the United States is to have the 
kind of citizenship that its place in 
the family of nations demands, it must 
share with the states the | great 
responsibility of public education. 
This responsibility is expressed in the 
Towner-Sterling Bill. This bill is 
sound. It is necessary. It represents 
the best educational statesmanship of 
our times. Daily it grows in strength 
with the people. A year ago the ulti- 
mate realization of.its aims might 
have been doubted. To doubt it now 
would be to doubt the very tides. 

“The leadership of America in the 
affairs of the world is the greatest 
opportunity that has come to a nation 
in. all history. It has been the aim 
of this program to recognize this 
great opportunity and to discuss the 
fundamental things needed to develop 
an educational system that will enable 
the Nation to meet its growing obli- 
gations. 


Its Own Peculiar Problems 


“Rural life and education have been 
emphasized in this program, It would 
be folly to contend that our rural 
life is more important than -our in- 
dustrial and commercial life. The 
welfare of all is found in the prosper- 
ity of all. But our rural life presents 
peculiar problems, serious problems, 
which must find solution in education. 

“A survey of the disgraceful con- 
ditions in tens of thousands of rural 
schools is ample evidence of the need 
for constructive work. The farm boy 
and the farm girl are entitled to a 
Square deal. The Nation cannot afford 
not to give them a square deal, for 
it is from the underlying bed rock of 
the common people on the farms that 
the leadership of the Nation is con- 
tinually recruited.” 

The presence of W. G. Cove, presi- 
dent of the British Educational Asso- 
ciation, was recognized and Miss Wil- 
liams congratulated him on the splen- 
did achievements and membership of 
that organization, declaring that 
“Education everywhere has been im- 
proved by the fights of that associa- 
tion for adequate salaries and trained 
teachers.” In closing, Miss Williams 
emphasized the great need of trained 


Matter of Patriotism 
“Failures in war-time to respond to 


the call for volunteers casts a stigma 


upon any community. May the day 
soon come when failure to send into 
the teacher-training institutions its 
proper quota of recruits will likewise 
be deemed unpatriotic. The teacher ig 
the real maker of history, and no 
nation can rise above the vision and 
the character of' its teachers. ~ 

“These are only a few of the prob- 
lems that we are here to consider. 
We are here representing every por- 
tjon of the Nation. We are here to 
meet together and to work together. 
We are here sto get inspiration of 
worthy ideals fostered by commén 
action. We are here, because a coun- 
try that is worth dying for is worth 
living intelligently for. 

“We are here in the spirit that sent 
our fathers to these shores. We are 
here to forget self and to grow in 
service to the Republic. We are. here 
representing that system of public 
education by which:the Nation has 
been great. : : 

“We are here to dedicate ourselves 
anew to the further improvement of 
that system to the end that education 
of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall make good the glori- 


|ous promise of democracy.” 


PRERAAEPO Py rew 


LIBRARIANS WANT 
FEDERAL SUPPORT 


Their Institution Is Best Means 
for Educating Adult Aliens 
in Citizenship, They Say 


Establishment of adequate library 
service in the nation as the only means 
of bringing general education and en- 
lightened eitizenship to the present 
generation, with recognition and sup- 
port of the project by the federal Gov- 
ernment, was promulgated as the im- 
mediate aid of the library depart- 
ment of the Nationa] Education Asso- 
ciation at its meeting this afternoon 
at the Boston Public Library. 
*“What the schools and other educa- 
tional agencies are preparing to do 
for the coming generation the library 
alone is equipped by the very nature 
of its resources to do for the present 
generation. The institution as a 
medium of bringing full comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of American citi- 
zenship to adult imigrants is un- 
equaled by any other factor in’ the 
nation, the librarians agreed. 

That federal promotion of develop- 
ment of the institution on a national 
scale would yield enormous returns in 
terms of citizenship is the basis upon 
which will be urged this claim in the 
future, is was stated. Moreover, it was 
agreed that the library in thus extend- 
ing and seeking recognition of its in- 
dividual service was in no way en- 
croaching upon the sphere of activity 
of educational institutions, because by 


the very nature of their separate ideals , 


and supplementary character the two 
must always be co-ordinating factors, 
working hand in hand. 

Libraries as Continuation Schools 

“Public libraries are the only in- 
stitutions which can _ satisfactorily 
serve as continuation schools for any 
considerable number of people,” said 
Sherman Williams, chief of the school 
libraries division, Albany, N. Y., and 
president of the library department, in 
speaking on “Libraries and Libra- 
rians.” 

“They furnish the only school open 
to any considerable number of adult 
immigrants,” he continued. “It is 
only through the public libraries that 
the great majority of adult immi- 
grants may become acquainted with 
our history, our ideals, our hopes, our 
desires, and our ambDitions. It is only 
thoseS.who know these aspirations 
fairly well who can ever really be- 
come Americanized. Without know- 
ing these, they may become peaceable 
and orderly citizens, but never real 


Americans. 
“In a democracy like ours in the 


long run public opinion is certain to 
control. Therefore it is of the utmost 
importance that we have an _ intelli- 
gent public. It is not enough that it 
be honest, well-intentioned and proper- 
spirited. It is not enough that the 
people be unselfish and that they love 
their neighbors as themselves. It is 
not enough that they possess all the 
virtues of humanity and none of its 
vices, if they are not intelligent. 

All Should Go to High School 
“It is proper that people be taught 
arithmetic, geography and other sub- 
jects usually studied in school, but all 
this may be done and the people still 
not be intelligent in regard to the 
relations that exist among men re- 
garding what should be done or 
avoided to secure general welfare in 
homes, communities and states, and 


fd 


amelioration of humanity generally. 


It is well to try to see that all are 
well educated while in school and that 
every one should at least go through 
a high school, but we all know that 
the possibility of bringing this about 
belongs to the somewhat remote 
future. .We need to bring something 
to pass now. This is quite feasible 
if only we recognize the truth and act 
accordingly,” the speaker concluded. 
‘We should see that they realize that 
their schooling is meager and that they 
should continue their education as 
long as they live.” This training could 
best be found for them in the literature 
of the country, Dr. Williams explained, 
in its magazines, its newspapers, and 


its books which it was the responsi- 
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Court Yard of the Boston Public Library 


bility and the function of the public 
library to bring to them. : 

“Whether this be done through 
school libraries, public libraries, state 
libraries, traveling libraries, or any 
combination of such libraries is for 
each state, county or locality to de- 
termine for itself,” he said. “We 
should hold tenaciously to the gen- 
eral proposition that some provision 
should be made whereby everyone may 
have easy access to books, leaving 
each State or locality to determine the 
methods easiest te control.” 

‘National Campaign Urged 

Substitution of a definite national 
campaign for library development for 
the present haphazard program of 
natural growth was urged by Joy 
Elmer Morgan, editor of: the Journal 
of the National Education Association, 
who spoke on the possibilities of the 
establishment of adequate library 
service in the nation. 

“No other single educational agency 
has in proportion to its cost greater 
undeveloped possibilities than the free 
Dublic library,” he asserted. “In a 


‘clearer definition of the responsibility 


of the federal Government and of the 
states for the development of ade- 
quate policies for library promotion 
lies much of the hope of future de- 
velopment. Although the federal Gov- 
ernment has in Washington libraries 
of unsurpassed usefulness in the 


| Library of Congress and in many de- 


partments and bureaus, there is not a 
single individual free to devote his 
entire time to the investigation of 
library problems on a National scale 
and to the development of library 
service to 80,000,000 citizens who 
know it not. There should be in 
of libraries 
under recognized national leadership. 
This bureau should have at least $1,- 
000,000 a year for the encouragement 
of libraries in states. 

“It is not necessary to review the 
work of the American Library Asso- 
ciation during the war, although it 
constituted national recognition of the 
importance of library service. Neither 
is it necessary to elevate the stand- 
ards that have been set by library 
organizations for the school and pub- 
lic libraries. These are significant 
They point to a time 
when the Nation will face the problem 
of making library service genuinely 
universal as it has faced the task of 
making elementary education uni- 
versal. 

“Under our system of government 
the control of education is placed 
entirely in the hands of the States. 
Yet there is not a single State in the 
Union which does not have compul- 
sory school attendance. This highly 
desirable result has been achieved by 
force of example and by the publicity 
which has been given comparative 
studies in education. Compulsory 
school attendance without free library 
service is an absurdity. The one 
implies the other. It is for the lib- 
rary to conserve the high purpose and 
the ideals of work and life which 
schools exist to create. Possibly the 
public school makes a more direct 
appeal to the community than does 
the public library because it deals 
daily with the children of the com- 
munity. But, looking at the matfer 
broadly in the light of the complexity 
of our National ideals than is the 
public life, the public school is hardly 
more essential to the perpetuity of 
our National ideals than is the 
public library. There are vast areas 


that have not known the benefits of |. 


the free library; there are thousands 
of communities which have libraries 
that carry the name without § ad- 
ministering in any effective way to 
the dynamic interests of the com- 
munity. There are city libraries that 
do certain types of work surprisingly 
well, but which are so limited in funds 
that they are able to merely scratch 
the surface of their educational 
opportunities. 

“The legislative program of the 
National Education Association as em- 
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bodied in the Towner-Sterling Bill has 
brought forth much discussion of the 
Nation’s responsibility for education. 
Men who are familiar with the situa- 
tion at Washington are confident that 
it is only a matter of time until the 
essential provisions of the Towner- 
Sterling biH will be enacted into law. 
Perhaps before we are aware edu- 
catioh will have primary recognition 
in the President’s Cabinet and there 
will be federal subventions to encour- 
age the states in the improvement of 
ceftain phases of education. It may 
take a year; it may take two years to 
bring about the achievement, but when 
it comes we shall-wonder why so im- 
portant a responsibility was not sooner 
assumed by the federal government. 
“When education receives primary 
recognition in the Cabinet of the Pres- 
ident, there will follow a period of 
reorganization of the educational ac- 
tivities of the nation. The divisions 
and activities of the new Department 
of Education will be defined. When 
that time comes the librarians of the 
nation must be ready to act. They 
must be reddy to present to the Sec- 
retary of Education a program $for 


the federal encouragement of libra- 


a 


ries. The library forces must have 
agreed upon the basic principles that 
underlie -such a program of library 
development and must have a com- 
mittee of men and women who stand 
solidly for these principles and who 
are free to work for them. Such a 
committee could enlist in behalf of its 
program the support cf many organ- 
izations throughout the nation and 
many leading citizens who stand 
ready to do battle in behalf of public 
ectcation. 

“Without attempting to go into de- 
tail, it will not be amiss to sketch 
here some of the things that such a 
committee would obviously be called 
upon to consider. 


Care Is Needed 


“In the first place, it would need 
carefully to define its scope in order 
to avoid activities and ramifications 
that would dissipate its energy and in- 
fluence. Such a committee should be 
charged with the single and responsi- 
ble task of determining what measures 
the National Goyernment should take 
to eneourage the development by the 
states of genuinely universal free pub- 


specified lies in the fact that the items 
specifically mentioned in the bill would 
first receive consideration by the Sec- 
retary of Education as a possible basis « 
for the organization of his department 
into divisions. There should certainly 


{be a division of libraries charged with 


responsibility for the investigation of 
problems relating to the development, 
financing, organization and adminis- 
tration of libararies in the various 
states and localities. Such systematic 
investigations as have been made have 
been conducted by persons not trained , 
for. the task and not primarily inter- 
ested in public library development. 

“It ig not possible to estimate the 
enormous loss to education that has. 
resulted from the failure of the Gov- 
ernment to bring persistently to tho 
attention of. the Nation the best library . 
experience bf the various states and 
localities. Neither is it possible to 
estimate the impetus that would come 
to libraries in consequence. of the 
studies that might pe made by the 
Federal Government. That the influ- 
ence of such studies would be great 
is indicated by results that have been 
achieved in other fields pf public ac- 
tivity, where careful investigations 
have been made by experts. 


‘ Woman Discusses School © ibrary 


‘Wstablishment of better book serv- 
ice in the school was also discussed 
by authorities on each phase of the 
activity, a scheol program being pre- 
sented by Miss Martha Pritchard of 
the Teachers College,- Detroit, Mich. 
State and local. problems were of- 
fered respectively by James I. Wyer 
Jr., director of the state library, Al- . 
bany, N. Y., and Miss Sarah B. Askew 
of the Public Library Commission, 


lic library service in charge of profes- 


‘Trenton, N. J. 


a whole. 


The Monitor’s Appeal 
to Educators 


DUCATORS everywhere are inté¢rested in 


The Christian*Science Monitor. 

_ because the Monitor is making an appeal 

to anyone who is a student of the world’s activities, 
viewed in their broadest light. 
appreciation are being constantly received from 
school and college officials explaining how valu- 
able the Monitor is to them in their work and 
how important it is to the teaching profession as 


For example, the president of a college in 
New Hampshire has this to say: 


“I think that the value of such an editorial policy 
and such editorial writing as is habitual in the 
Monitor cannot be overestimated, and I both 
highly value the influence of these editorials and 
appreciate the policy which makes them possible.” 


A college professor in Princeton, N. J., 
has written as follows with reference to a 
certain article dealing with a.subject in which 
he was particularly interested: 


“I find the article to be very much more-accurate 
than such descriptions usually are.” 


The Monitor, without a doubt, occupies a unique ° 
place in daily journalism, because it records the truth 
about the happenings of the world without bias or par- 
tisanship, and without fear or prejudice. Its features are 
of unusual interest and ‘its editosials wide in their scope. 
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Plymouth Shore Line Restored as Nearly as Possible to Condition in Which It Was When Pilgrims Landed in 1620. In the Center of Picture Stands Plymouth Rock, Sheltered by the. Portico Erected by the National Society of Colonial 


Dames of America. 


, 


PLYMOUTH RESTORATION WORK 
FINISHED AS TEACHERS ARRIVE 


Changed Appearance of Water Front Marked With Com- 
pletion of Undertaking by the State 


PLYMOUTH, Mass., July 4 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence) — Although the 
tercentenary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims’ was celebrated last year 
restoration of the shore front to 
nearly the conditions that obtained 
when the little band of men and women 
first stepped foot on Plymouth Rock 


has just been completed and the hun- 
dreds of teachers, attending the Na- 
tional Education Association in Bos- 
ton, who are journeying daily to this 
town this week, are viewing the com- 
plete results of the work accomplished 
by the commission appointed by the 
Governor to expend the funds appro- 
priated by the State. 

Of course the object of chief interest 
to the visiting teachers is Plymouth 
Rock, the granite block on which the 
first settlers are said to have stepped 
in landing on the shores of New Eng- 
land. During the tercentenary last 
year, attended by many thousands of 
people, Plymouth Rock did not get its 
full value in interest, for, at that time, 
it was in transition from one of the 
various spots in Plymouth in which 
it has been exhibited, back to its 
original position on top of the buried 
portion of the stone, which has always 
lain in the sand on the exact spot 
where the Pilgrims landed. 

The Colonial Dames of America, 
since last summer, have had placed 
in position the dignified and beautiful 
canopy which will probably for a cen- 
tury at least top the rock, protecting it 
from the ravages of the elements and 
making a quiet, shady spot for tour- 
ists to view this venerable treasure of 
history. ‘The rock in the center of a 
’ stretch of greensward and granolithic 
walks, laid out by the State since last 
summer and to be kept forever as a 
state reservation, permanently sur- 
rounding by public grounds the rock 
that is revered as naught else in 
America with the exception of the flag. 

Water Front Beautiful 

The water front of this town is very 
beautiful now, the old parade ground 
used as a pageant stage last summer 
and the automobile parking space on 


the other side of the rock, being cov- 


ered with grass, walks and shrub- 
bery. Back of the rock, and sur- 
mounted in the center of its peak by 
the heroic etatue of Massasoit, the 
Indian friend of the Pilgrims, is Cole’s 
Hill, the first land seen by the Pil- 
grims when approaching these shores. 

The statue was made by Cyrus Dal- 
lin, the famous sculptor of Indians, 
of Arlington, Mass., and depicts the 
noble chieftain gazing out to sea, with 
the peace pipe laid over his left arm 
and his war knife slung at his back. 

Some people who visit Plymouth 
seem to doubt the fact that Plymouth 


Rock is the stone on which the Pil-|.. 


grims first touched the shores of this 
country, but ancient records refer to 
it as an object of prominence on the 
Plymouth shore€tnd Thomas Faunce 
an elder of the church, who lived 
until 1746 and who was the son of 
John Faunce, who came over in the 
Ann in 1623, attested to the authen- 
ticity of the rock when he visited the 
spot at 95 years of age and related the 
history of the rock as told him by his 
father and contemporary Pilgrims. In 
the presence of many witnesses he 
declared it to be the rock. on which 
the forefathers landed in 1620. 

The wpper portion of Plymouth 
Rock, was for 106 years separated 
from the original rock and during this 
long period occupied localities remote 
from its original resting place. 
1774, during the series of events lead- 
ing to the Revolution, an attempt to 
raise the rock for transportation to 
Town Square, disclosed the fact that 
the upper portion had become sepa- 
rated from the lower. The upper por- 
tion was taken to the square where 
it was deposited at the foot of a’ lib- 
erty pole from which flew a flag with 
the motto, “Liberty or Death.” It re- 
mained there until 1834, when at a 
July Fourth celebration, it was carried 
in procession to Pilgrim Hall and de- 
posited in the front area, later being 
inclosed by an iron fence. Here the 
upper portion of the historic .piece of 
granite remained forty-six years, its 


position sa far away from the witer | 


In’ 


| 


“to the convention. 


not always being understood by many 
visitors. 


Upper Portion Taken Back 


In 1880, without ceremony, the up- 
per portion of the rock was taken 
back to its original resting place and 
reunited with the other portion for 
the first time in 106 years. It pre- 
sents now much the same appearance 
and is on the exact ‘spot where it 
rested when the Pilgrims used it as 
a stepping stone to this continent. 

Pilgrim Hall is another spot that 
should be of interest to all teachers 
visiting Plymouth. It was erected in 
1824 by the Pilgrim Society as a mon- 
umental hall to the memory of the 
Pilgrims. It has in its possession 
many articles of historic interest, such 
as Elder Brewster’s chair, a sward, 
pot and platter that belonged to Myles 
Standish, the patent of Plymouth Col- 
ony, the Peregrine White cradle, a 
chair once owned by Governor Wins- 
low and Governor Bradford’s Bible, 
printed at Geneva in 1592. 


There are many articles owned by 
the White family in Pilgrim Hall, 
among them a cabinet brought in the 
Mayflower by William White, father of 
Peregrine, a cane and candlestick 
which he owned, also a bond written 
and signed by Peregrine White who 
lived in Marshfield until 1704. In the 


Alden/case is a Bible dated 1661, a 


halberd found in a house he occupied 
in Duxbury, a deed signed by him and 
a christening bowl owned by Elder 
Brewster. 

The Standish case is of great in- 
terest because it contains the famous 


To the Left, on the Crest of Cole's Hill, Is the Statue of the Indian Chief, Massasoit, by Cyrus E. Dallin.. Further to the Left 1s the Monument to the Pilgrims Who Succumbed to the Rigors of the First Winter. 


sword of the equally famous chieftain 
of the Pilgrims. There are, also, frag- 
ments of a quilt which belonged to his 
wife, Rose, and a specimen of a “sam+ 
pler” worked by his daughter Lorea 
in 1653. The sword of Myles Standish 
is one of the most valuable of the 
articles in Pilgrim Hall. It is covered 
with Arabic inscriptions, which, inter- 
preted by an Arabian savant from 
Jerusalem, shows that the sword prob- 
ably dates back two or three centuries 
before the Christian era and may be 
much older. It was captured from the 
Persians at Jerusalem in 637 by the 
Saracens and it is probable that the 
famous blade came down to Captain 
Standish from the Crusaders. 


Another object of great interest in 
Plymouth is the national monument 
to our’ forefathers, which stands on 
a hill overlooking the town. The 
money for its erection was contrib- 
uted by over 11,000 people in the 
United States and from othér coun- 
tries. It is said to be the largest 
piece of granite statuary in the world. 
The total height of the monument is 
81 feet. The inscription on the front 
of the monument reads: “National 
Monument to the Forefathers. Erected 
by a grateful people in remembrance 
of their labors, sacrifices, and suffer- 
ings for the cause of civil and relig- 
ious liberty.” | 

There are many, many other things 
of interest to see in Plymouth vastly 
engaging to anyone who is filled with 
patriotic zeal to know and fee! all that 
the Pilgrims had to undergo in set- 
tling this country. Many people spend 
weeks in the town, hardly moving out 
from a half-mile square of territory, 
and are instructed and entertained by 
historical sight seeing all of the time. 

The new canopy over Plymouth 
Rock and the new granite front to 
Pilbrim Hall, together with the beau- 
tiful garden, open to visitors, which 
stands behind the latter building, have 
made Plymouth an almost perfect 
museum.of historical structures and 
objects. 
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Educational Etchings 
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ISS OLIVE M. JONES in her 
argument favoring  profes- 


M sional training of teachers in 


city schools cites the instance of a 
young teacher who assured her pupils 
that it was possible to grow rice and 
cotton in the south not only because 
the south was warm but because it 
was “located in the torrid zone.” | 

The hospitality and house privileges 
of the Young Men’s Christian Union 
are offered men and women delegates 
A hostess is in 
attendance in the hostess room of the 
building, adjoining the Hotel Touraine 
and from 8:30 a. m. to 10:30 p. m. 
daily the library and other rooms are 
accessible. 


A cheerful welcome of his own was 
devised by the exhibitor of school 
pianos. He busily played at intervals 
a song about the glories of Georgia. 


Is the inference that educators are 
too serious to consider things like 
sandwiches and ice cream of im- 
portance to be drawn from the fact 
that there are no luncheon booths in 
Mechanics Building during this con- 
vention? Someone remarked “Queer. 
They have them at the automobile and 
dog shows.” 


In the hallways of the Brunswick 
the soft.drawl of the south is par- 
ticularly noticéable, as there are a 
large number of Florida delegates 
stopping at the hotel. Among them 
are William N. Sheats, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction; R. L. 
Turner, state rural inspector; S. 
Phillips, state director of vocational 
education; F. A. Hathaway, Mrs. Kate 
Crook, Miss Lena Gould, and Miss 
Amelia Kendall, 


The difficulties of daylight saving 
time have been extending to the meet- 
ings of the convention. Some; of the 
delegates say they not only ve to 
keep a stern grip on their guide books 
and programs but have to remember 
whether 2 o’clock on the program 
means 2 o’clock by their. watches or 
3, and that it is a job. 


Finding the proverbial needle is as 
child's play compared to locating some 
of the delegates at the convention. 
After the bureau of registratiébn and 
the housing bureau have neatly ac- 
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curately, and rapidly card indexed 
them, some of the delegates seem to 
vanish off the face of the earth. Much 
good natured banter as to their re- 
spective efficiency results from the 
rivalry of the bureau of registration 
and the housing bureau in aiding in- 
terested persons to find visitors. 


’ 

‘Members of a committee meeting 
Tuesday to outline the report for the 
general meeting of the organization, 
were apparently somewhat intimidated 
by the presence of a lone reporter who 
conscientiously drew out paper and 
pencil and prepared to make notes of 
the deliberations. As soon as the 
chairman realized there was a stranger 
sitting in on the gathering, she po- 
litely announced that representatives 
of the press were not desired. So the 
lone reporter folded his paper, put his 
penci] away and appreciated the half 
holiday inadvertently given. him. 


The committee room’ behind the 
registration headquarters might be 
the gathering place of the Affiliated 
Auctioneers from the racket there is 
there at all hours. 


Noted among former presidents of 
the association present are Fred M. 
Hunter, superintendent. of . schools, 
Oakland, Cal.; Josephine Corliss Pres- 
ton, state superintendent, Olympia, 
Wash.; George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; David 
B. Johnson, president of Winthrop 
Normal and Industrial School, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina: Carroll G. 
Pearse, president of Milwaukee State 
Normal School; Milwaukee; Wis.; and 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, formerly 
state superintendent in Colorado. 


“What was it I was going to ask 
you?” inquired a woman at the in- 
formation booth in Mechanics Building 
where men teachers from Boston 
schools are renewing their conviction 
that women are the greatest question 
askers known. Perhaps the foregoing 


question was one of those which led! 


to complaints which have been heard 
round about to the effect that the 
information men are not as obliging 
as they might be. And another “I 
want to get hold of John Smith. Yes, 
I know he is registered at that hotel, 
but he’s gone out. Wha#lI want you 
to tell me is where he is now.” 


“AIDS TO TEACHERS” ARE FOUND 
IN MECHANICS HALL EXHIBITS 


New Ideas for Equipment and Books and New Methods 


of Instruction Prove of Deep Interest 


The exhibits in Mechanics Hall 
might be called “aids to teachers,” for 
at each booth the visiting delegates té 
the National Education Association 
conference find concrete examples of 
ways in which to improve their pro- 
fession; either in ideas for equipment 


and books for the schoolroom, or by 
new methods of teaching. Judging by 
the number of notes the delegates take, 
as they wander from the commercial 
exhibits in the booths downstars to the 
Hawaiian exhibit on the balcony, 
thousands of children throughout the 
United States will benefit by these ex- 
hibits. 

Children of Hawali are nothing if 
not versatile. That impression is 
gained after a careful examination 
of the exhibit from the Hawaiian 
Iskands, which exhibit is attractively 


arranged in the balcony. Specimens) 


of handiwork, such as strings of beads, 
basketry, carved nuts, raffia; art work, 
such as posters, in attractive Oriental 
colors and . lettering, 15-minute 
sketches from life, water color, and 
pen and ink; and, most interesting of 
all, a set of miniature furniture. 
Short History of Hawall 
“From the pupils of Kahukn School, 
Oahu, to the pupils in a School in 
Switzerland,” runs the inscriptig@n on 
a portfolio letter which contains pic- 
tures of Hawaii, a map on the inside 
cover-page showing its position geo- 
graphically, and a short history of the 


island. The whole thing indicates on 
the part of the pupils in that Hawalian 
school a desire to know more of,the 


‘children in other lands, to tell them 
'something of their own land, of which 


| 


they are so justly proud, anfl to come 
really into personal contact. 
Evidently the children of Hawaii 
take a keen interest in the industries 
of their country. Lying on the table 


beside the portfolio letter to Switzer- 


land is another portfolio nicely bound, 
well illustrated, and giving full par- 
ticulars about sugar ang the sugar 
industry. Another portfolio explained 
all about the guava. 

“An aid to English, prepared 
monthly by the eighth grade of the 
Central Grammar School in Hono- 
lulu,” so another rather larger port- 
folio is called on the title page. In- 
side, the arrangement, the English, 
and the editorial comments would do 
credit to grammar” school students 
any where. 

Kipling, Tennyson, Emerson and 
Longfellow seem to be _ favorites 
among the children of Hawaii. 
“Poets Among the Grasses” is the 
name for a booklet prepared by the 
literature class of grade eight, Cen- 
tral Grammar School. The book con- 


tains poems by different American and. 


English authors, with pressed grasses 


‘and flowers to illustrate each poem. , 


Good Commercial Exhibits 


Perhaps the commercial booth which 
occasions the most comment is that 
of the Keystone View Company, show- 
ing how geography may be taught by 
the use of lantern slides thrown on 
the screen in daylight, and in a 
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lighted room. This, in the opinion of 
W. G. Cove, the representative from 
England, is a most novel and inter- 
esting experiment. 

Dennison’s art exhibit attracts many 
of the women teachers, who are in- 
terested in the hand decorated vases 
and cards, which are done quite easily 


by any person after a few lessons, and ' 


which are given free at the Dennison 
art store in Boston. ‘Peachers espe- 
cially interested in the production of 
plays by the children, or teachers of 
kindergartens, show keen interest in 
the crépe paper dresses and features 
made from the Dennison art crépe 
papers. 

Many of the best known publishing 
companies have arranged exhibits of 
school books or books suitable for 
children. Among them the Rand Mc- 
Nally Company show to advantage 
because of attractive covers. The 
Detroit Movable Desk receives much 
comment from the visiting teachers, 
as it seems to combine comfort with 
compactness, and to have many ad- 
vantages over the old type of school 
desk, 

The American Humane Education 
Society booth shows a number of 
posters illustrating ways in yhich 


children may be thoughtful and kind | 


to dumb animals. 
Junior Red Cross 

One of the most interesting corners 
in the Mechanics Building is that in 
which the Junior Red Cross has its 
exhibit, side by side with the exhibit 
of Anna Milo Upjohn’s studies of child 
life. “Happy childhood the world 
over” is the slogan over the Junior 
Red Cross booth. On the tables are 
books with specimens of embroidery 


and sewing from schools in Scotland, 
France, Belgium, Albania, and many 
other foreign countries. The Junior 
Red Cross is‘ building for world peace 
and understanding. It co-operates 
with the Junior Red Cross in foreign 
countries. 

The drawings by Anna Milo Upjohn 
show children of other lands in char- 
acteristic studies. Following her 
work with the American Red Cross, 
Anna Upjohn was asked in 1919 to 
prepare studies of child life in the 
foreign countries with which she was 
familiar, and with whom American 
children are becoming familiar 
through the relief organization and 


the Junior Red Cross. 


Lifelike statues and busts are ex- 
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hibited in the booth of the Boston 
Sculpture Company. A bust of Emer- 
son, another of George Washington, 
and a fujl length statue of Lincoin, 
are most prominent. At the rear of 
the booth is a long’ plaque of prophets, 
which recently has been finished. 


EDUCATORS TALK 
ABOUT ILLITERACY 


State Superintendents Describe 
Progress'in Various Sections 


The progress of the fight against 
illiteracy from Maine to California was 
described at the meeting of the Con- 
ference on Illiteracy of the National 
Education Association this afternoon 
in Huntington Hall. Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart of Frankfort, Ky., the founder 
of this work, presided. The addresses 
on the program were as follows: 

“America’s War on IlNMteracy,” Fred 
M. Hunter, superintendent of schools, 
Oakland, Cal.; “North Dakota’s UIlti- 
matum to Illiteracy,” Minnie J. Niel- 
son, State superintendent of public in- 
struction, Bismark, N. D.; “The Eman- 
cipation of Illiterates in the South,” 
M. L. Brittain, state superintendent of 
schools, Atlanta, Ga.; “Routing Illiter- 
acy in the Great Northwest,” Jose- 
phine Corliss Preston, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Olympia, 
Wash.; and “Maine’s Five-Year Siege,” 
Augustus O. Thomas, state syperinten- 
dent of public schools, Augusta, Me. 

Mr. Thomas said: : 

“We have in Maine two large settle- 
ments of citizens’ who do not speak 
English, the French-speaking Arca- 
dians and the Swedes. These people 
are born Americans and they love 
America, and they are now trying: to 
learn our language. Evening schools 


even for adults are being conducted | 


for them, both in their 
the country. 

“Our illiteracy problem is chiefly 
among foreigners in industrial towns, 
and we have 18 instryction centers 
among them. Our program calls for 
the education of 4000 illiterates each 
year for five years. Portland is doing 
some of our most interesting work, 
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fand in its evening schools 13 national- 


ities are represented. People are 
greatly interested in night schools, 
and in many places they are organiz- 
ing instruction for themselves.” 


EDUCATION CALLED ° 
ROAD TO EMINENCE 


“Education should enable every boy 
and every girl—yes; every man end 
every woman—to rise to the very 
beights of his or her capabilities and 
endowments; then, to become a citizen 
of power in the service of the Com- 
monwealth,” said Dr. Jeremiah E. 
Burke, superintendent of Boston’s 
public schools, in his oration at the 
Faneuil Hall exercises, a part of the 
city’s Independence Day celebration. 


Mr. Burke in speaking of “intel- 
lectua] habits,” told of the value of 
thinking stfaight, how’ it afforded 
moral courage to the individual, that 
he may form his own opinions and 
convictions; “that he may think dis- 
passionately and arrive at independent 
conclusions; that he may distinguish 
with judicial candor between ibs 
spurious and the genuine; that he may 
become a seeker after truth, truth in 
its moral loveliness—and the truth 
shall make him free.” . 

Officials of various Independencs 
Day celebration committees today an- 
nounced that fireworks displays, 
scheduled for last night and post- 
poned on account of rain, would in 
most instances be set off on the first 
pleasant night. In many districts, the 
displays will be offered Saturday night 
and in some instances tonight, weather 
permitting. 
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“ GARDENING GIVES SCHOOLS 


‘ 


IDEAL NATURE 


STUDY COURSES 


>: Practical and Theoretical Aspects of Work Discussed 
by Teachers’ Organizations | 
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the paper milis 


' methods of solving 
garde& problems characterized the) 


 $upervisors of 
Gardening this afternoon in Horti-| 
,cultural Hall. 


. teacher-has pi 


ments 


nd Huntley N. Spaulding, chairman 
of the 


Portland, Me., 


Discussion of the relation of gar- 
dening and nature study as well as of 
some practical 


National Council of 
Nature Sudy 


meeting of the 


various cities explained how. they had 
worked out the relationship problem. 
“Gardening was a part of the 


curriculum of many private schools, 
but not of the public schools of Boston | 
until 1916,” said Thomas P. Dooley of. 
School. | 
“Boston is now one of the leaders. in |CT¢ 
garden work, and the teaching of) 
gardening in the elementary grades 


the West Roxbury High 


is well. established,’ he said. “The: 


aim of gardening is to increase the: 


child’s powers of appreciation, pro-| 
mote general intelligence, and develop | 
an understanding of the . practical 
application of nature study. : 
Experimenting Helps 

“Nature study as it is logically ap- 
plied to gardening deals with simple 
realities. It fs unvwige to think of 
teaching gardening without. a few 
simple experiments. Nature study in 
the Boston schools has*recently been 
revised in accordance with the project 
point of view. 
terials in the school room; and by 
means of a few simple problems hay- 
ing to do with sunlight, the ideal soll 
and so on, are able to develop a very 
practical point of view,” 


Both the practical and theoretical | 


aspects of schaol gardening were dis- 
cussed ,at the meeting ef.the School 
‘Garden Association ef America Mon- 
day @éiternoon at the New Ensgijand. 
Conseryatory of ‘Music. . Thé ‘main 
topic of the meeting was “Thet De- 
velopment of School Gardening. ‘in 
America.” ; 


“The first requirement of a snecess-- 


ful gardemteachey,” Bhia Miss Mabel 
E. Turner, secretary of the Massachu- 


- setts branch of jthe Nation%l: ‘Council, 


“is a deep love far growing things and 
for all of the autdoors. The second is 
an ore of children. 
desk at whieh topold 

them down and must gepend upon the 
interest which he can treate for thear 
in their work. a * 

Optimism Essential : 
“The teacher must- also have had 


some practical experience in the grow- 
“ing of garden crops, preferably real | 


farm experience. Bastly, he must be 
an optimist. The ,pessimist. has no 


and | 


Representatives from | 


Teachers now use ma- | 


The | 


place in a school garden or in any 


other garden. 
He who plants a seed beneath the sod 


And walts to see it push away the clod 


He trusts in God. 
| And his trust is the biggest and mot 


essentia].requiremert of a good gar- 


‘den teacher.” “3 
Home and school gardens provide 
‘lessons in good business practices, ac- 
‘cording to EB, K. Thomas of the Rhode 
Island Trust Company, Providence, 
R. I., formerly supervisor of the exten- 
sion schools in that state, discussing 
‘the value of gardening from a practi- 
cal point of view. v 
“When a borrower is looking for 
dit, three faetors have to be con- 
sidered,” said Mr. Thomas, “the first of 
which is his character. The second 
is industry, and the third is ability to 
direct that industry. When these three 
are of the first Order, the borrower is 
not a credit risk but a credit invest- 
;ment. 
“Brom this standpoint school and 
‘home gardens are valuable because 
ithey offer, opportunities to those in 
‘charge to inculeate in the minds of 
| boys and girls that they cannot get 
‘something for nothing, and that they 
‘cannot get a big reward in a short 
‘time. Gardening teaches that success 
‘ig only attained by systematic effort. 
| Balanced Program Important 
Miss L. Gertrude Howe of the Mary 
Hemenway School, Boston, who spoke 
‘an “The School Garden, a Centre for 
|Occupation, Recreation, Inspiration,” 
| emphasized the importance of a bal- 
anced progran for children ‘vith active 
minds, especially during the summer. 
At the close of. her addreses she. pre- 
sented Mrs. J. Hungerford Milbank of 
Freeport, New York, who read a recent 
poem of her own called: te | 
“THROB O’ THE MORNING” 
Open the windows, Dearie, artd let in 
fhe luscious alr, 
"T wilt puch with rose your tender 
-. -¢heeks Pe Se ; 
» And gently: caregs ‘your hair— 
‘Twill -bathe with delight your weary 


eyes. - i 
“Till you ‘see that life is fair. 


* @ome out in the early morning on the 
dew-bejeweled lea 
Heart-sing in that glorious trio— 
{| Of nature, and you, and me, 
The birds and the grasses shall join us 
And the deep, slow-murmuring sea. 


“aha oh, the throb o’ the morning— 
| How it creeps into the blood; 
Not like the sun-mad dance’ of noon 
Nor the moonlight’s plaintive mood— 
There's a pulse and a power that is all 
its own 
‘Like a whispering kiss—from God." 


EXPERTS DISCUSS 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Relation of Study to Program of 
the School Is Considered . 
‘The fact that home economics as 


taught. and carried out in various 
schools of the United- States is 


much broader in scqpe than meére | 


sewing and cooking, was brought out 


jn. reports,’ papers, and discussions 


made by delegates and visitors.to the 
convention of the National Education 


Association at a department meeting | 


of the. erican Home Economics ‘As- 
sociation, held at Perkins Hgll, 264 
Boylston Street, this afternoon. 

The meeting was conducted under 
the auspices of the Néw England 
branch of the assoelation; whose pres-‘ 
ident, Miss Antoinette Roof of Sim- 
mons College, arranged the program. 
Mrs. Horace A, Skilton of Cambridge, 
formerly agent for teachers’ training 
under the State Board of Education, 
presided in the absence of Miss Root. 


The relation of home economics to | 
the high school program and the re-| 


Friday night they will stop at Gorham, 
iN. H ’ 


Saturday they will tour the White 
Mountains and inspect the State Nor- 
mal School at Plymouth. In the after- 
noon they will come to the capital at 
Concord, at which a dinner is being 
|arranged. From. there the party will 
‘return to Boston, | 


DELEGATES VALUE 
TINY POST OFFICE 


Model of Effiecrency Handles 


Convention's Mail 


Sd 
The National Education Associa- 
tion’s convention headquarters at Me- 
chanics’ Building is one of the: most 
fully equipped headquarters imagin- 
able and the little six-foot square 
post office is the most efficient tempo- 
rary office than can be devised. It isa 


typical “small town post office” with- 
out the rural free delivery and only 
the familiar postcard-reading-clerks 
and letter investigating gossips are 
missing. j 
The post office is built in the form 
of a diminutive garden pergola.’ The 


sponsibility of superintendents, prin- ‘walls are latticed and one almost ex- 


cipals, supervisors and 


home economics in the choice of ma-_| 
terial presented, were points stressed | 


in papers .read by George A. Works, 
professor of. rural] education in the 
department of ‘rural and vocational 


_ education: in Cosnell University, and 


by Miss Edna N. White, “irector of 
the Merrill Palmer School of Detroit, 
Mich., an tnstitution heavily endowed 


and which has gpent large sums of 
money in research. ex | 


Charles K. Moulton, principal of the 
B. M. 
River, told of experimental work in 
home economicg being done in his 


. school, ‘while Mis4 S. Helen Bridge of 


the Harvard University Graduate 
School of a Se Ri on home 
economics in general. . 

Frank W: Wright, direttor, division 
of elementary pnd secondary educa- 
tion and normal schools, State Board 
of Education, led & weneral discussion 
on the _ subject. The discussion 
toiched upon the housing problem, 
food, clothing, the care of children and 
its reli ‘on to the commuuity, as well 
as upon . ‘gislation in which the asso- 
ciation is especially interested. It 
was reported that the New England 
civision of the association now num- 
bers about 600 members. Refresh- 
were served following the 


meeting. 


STATE IS PREPARING 
TO RESCUE TEACHERS 


CONCORD, N. H., July 5 (Special) — 
New Hampshire school officials have 
‘made arrangements to entertain the 
National Association members who 


are meeting’ in Boston, with a trip 
through the scenic attractions of the 
Granite State next Friday. Gov, Albert 
O, Brown will’ welcome the delézates, 


te Board of Education, as- 
sisted by members of the state board, 
will act as their escorts. / .. 
They are expected to arrive from 
Friday morning at 
North Conway. From there they will 
be taken by automobile through the 
White. Mountain notches to Berlin. 
Ortoa B. Brown of the State Board of 
Education and the Berlin Chamber of. 


teachers of) 


G.* Durfee High School,, Fall | 


‘pects to see vines climbing ‘over it. 
\There are small geranium window 
boxes on each corner adding a touch 
of green and pink to the pure white 
color of the booth. The plants were 
furnished by the Boston school gar- 
dens. Inside the booth are the usual 
rows of pigeon holes, the scales and 
— stamps which go with every post 
office. The booth is in knockdown 
form and was constructed by ‘the 
| Boys Prevocational Shops of Boston, 


'the material being donated by the 


Downes Lumber Company of Boston. 


The past office, consisting of a 
single general delivery and stamp 
window combined, is under the man- 
agement of the Back Bay post office. 
This branch is conducted like any 
other post office and two men are at 
the window—in' fact that jis all the 
little booth will hold, The convention 
lg assured of especially sood service 
as the men serving at: the window 
are of the post office supervisory force 
and under the personal direction: of 
William J. Quinn. Anythirlg may -be. 
mailed. at this window but fo maw is 
made up. for thp trains here, Every- 
‘thing is taken to the Back Bay .office 
for handling. All mail, of every 
description and class, marked with 
addressed to the National Educati 
Association, is sent to this little 
Persons who came .to the con 
and who were unable to obt 


for it there. Nothing is. distributed 
from this booth; everything must be 
called ‘for. 4 ioe aera . 

Between 8:30 and 10 o'clock gjjn 
mornings business ig at its nent 
Visitors wait in,long lines at the little 
window for t efr mail and the booth 
has all the aspects of the holiday, 
Christmas rush, The. National BMdu- 
cation Associatfon post office wil?. be 
operating as long as the convention 
lasts and is open from 8:30 a.'m. %& 
6 p. m. daily. : : 
About 20 feet away 
formation service is anothér booth, an 
exact twin of.the post office. Here 
information of all kinds is furnished, 
but its’ brother, the post offite, is by 
far the busier and gives. much of the 


for wegerai in- 


The post office of. this 
convention will be remembered for a 


Commerce will take ths party through 
Friday afternoon 


“f | 
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information supposed to be furnished. 
‘by the other. 


long time and it establishes a epadie, 
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Committee Recommends Revision 
of. Elementary Courses . 


Changes . in élementé@ry . school 
courses which will give the child a 
more thorough training for present 
day conditions, were.advocated' at the’ 
meeting of the National: Cotmeil of 
Education” in’ Wentworth Institute 
Monday afternoon.” Hes 

Miss.Katherine D. Blake,.New York 
City, presented therfinal report of the 
opramition. om changes n@eded in’ the 
-fementary ‘school courses, this re- 
port ‘being supplemented with short 
speeches by teachers of- the various 
subjects under yen) : 

That. history ghould’be taught to 
show the glory of peace and not of war 
was. the’ stand taken by Miss Mary 
McSktmmon, who. censored. public 
school history textbooks for the man- 
ner in which they p e.the glamour 
of war to the student. 

“We must use history to teach a 
philosophy of.life,” Miss McSkimmon 
said, “but not agja vehicle of propa- 
ganda. Through @éstory the child may 
learn the great moral ideals: of life. 
Give the child the Ve to find 
out for himself and think for himself 
in the study of history.” ‘She pointed 
out the harm done in making the sub-' 
ject a matter of mere memorizing. . 


Conservation Lessons 

“Tf there is one thing America needs 
to do it is to train the children to 
conserve the natura] resources of the 
country,” said Howard R. Driggs. He 
recommended the general introduction 
of courses in natural science “to get 
children to study. nature as a patriotic 
duty in helping preserve the great nat- 
ural resources of the nation.” 

The advantages of training in arith- 
metic were outlined by. Miss Georgia 
Alexander. This. study, she _ said, 
measurements and facts 
needed in everyday life, shows the 
student why a certain process gives a 
certain result ,and stfengthens the 
power to image a situation and see 
relationships. In this subject accu- 
racy should be placed first and speed 
should be made a secondary aim, she 
declared. ° 

‘Religion and, the Schools 

Miss Blake gave the report on 
“Training for Parenthood” in the 
absence of Miss Elizabeth A. Wood- 
‘ward. This training, which is not 
the teaching of sex hygiene, belongs 
in the first six years of the school 
curriculum because a majority of the 
pupils withdraw before they reach 
high school, Miss Blake said, adding 
that the training is especially needed 
among the children of the foreign 
born, ) 

A. Duncan Yocum, chairman, pre- 
sented the report of the committee on 
the teaching of democracy.. “We have 
come to an agreement that .where the 
public schools represent all the people 


‘and every creed we cannot teach rell- 


gion,” Mr. Yocum declared. “The 
church must be responsible to the 
public for religious education, and 
there is an increasing feeling that the 
church owes this duty to democracy. 
The report included speeches by ths 
Rev. Fr. Augustine F. Hickey, Boston, 
Walter S. Atheran, professor of rell- 
gious education at Boston University, 
and Rabbi Louls A. Mann, New Haven, 
Conn. 


ANNUAL ELECTION 
SYSTEM OPPOSED 


Teacher Says Only Arguments in 
Its Favor Are Fallacious 


Opening with the statement that the 
only arguments for the annual elec- 
tion of teachers are that it provides 
the easiest way of dropping the ineffi- 
cient and that the uncertainty of a 
‘teaher’s position keeps her in a state 
of professional advancement, “Mrs. 
Elizabeth Haney, Minneapolis, Minn., 
said in her talk before the meeting of 
the National League of Teachers’ As- 
sociations, held this afternoon in 
Tufts Medical School amphitheater, 
that both these reasons were falla- 
cious. 

“The fallacy of both is obvious 
when one considers that the economic 
loss and the moral injury to the child 
is too great to allow. a poor teacher 
to be kept. a ‘single day after she is 
found out,” said Mrs. Haney. “Tenure 
does not mean the retention of the, 
poor teachers, but it aids in making 
better teachers. 

“And this is the one great argu- 
ment for tenure, It-results in a con- 
tented mind and a contented mind is 
prepared for progression. With tenure 
teaching will become a life’s work, 
not a meré stepping-stone to another 
job. Making’ a life’s work of teach- 
ing-means better qualifications, stand- 
ards, and advancement for teachers, 
and these are the outstanding need of 
our eduéational system, 

“Tenute cannot be procured by a’ 
plea for the protection, of all teachers, 
Any teacher who, after a reasonable 
length of time does not progress can~ 
not,,end shoul® npt, be -kept .indefi- 
nitely. J am. unalterably,opposed to 

ranting security +o one who has 
hown,. after.a number of years, that. 


she is of.static caliber.” | . 
+ Dr. William J. O’Shea of New York 


y, who was to Itave read a paper on 
“Rating -of Those Whg. Rate,” was 
unable to attend the meéting. —-- 


CITIES CAMPAIGNING * 


FOR,1923 CONVENTION 
‘Cleveland, 0., Detroit» Mick., Chi- 


cago, Lt.,.-and Qakland, Cal, are cam- 
paigning‘ for 923 ‘convention of 
the Natlogal.» Edication Association 
while’ Philadelphia is' working hard 
to ‘getethe meéting for its sesqul- 
centennial in 1926," In fact, Phila- 
delphia ig said: to have agreed to 
vote for Oakland next year if Oakland 
will vote for Philadelphia in '26. 

‘F.- J. Kennedy, convention manager 
for thé: Cievelahd Chamber of Com-| 
merce, is in town to work for the 
Prize for next year. The Forest City 


‘seems to have .9 fair chance for the 


convention as it has just opened a 
fine new convention hall which was 


u 
’ oe i amy 


built at a cost of over $6,000,000, 
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NEW 
for officers on passenger 
the Shipping Board will take eff 

as the result of an agreer 

reached at™a recent conference be- 
tween officials of the Shippink Board 
and representatives of the, officers’ 
associations. At that time 
pointed out that officers on pri ly 
owned ger vessels were receiv- 
ing more pay; thus drawing the high- 


, ) : ‘ 


from Monitor, Bureau 
cent in the wage scale 


jest type of officer to the privgte con- 


cerns. 
The new scale provides for five dif- 
‘ferent. classifications. Officers of the 
Leviathan will get from $7500 a year 
for the ‘master down ‘to $2040 a year 
for fourth officer. The master of the 
George Washington will receive $6500 
a year and that of the America $6000. 
Skippers of?the 535-foot vessels will 
draw $5000 a year, and those on the 
522-foot vessels, $4500. The'range of 
salaries for the other officers will be 
on the same scale@as those of the 
Leviathan. ~ a 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES LAUDED 


Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion Told of Their Value’ in 
Building Up Student Morale 


Extra-curricular activities were 
lauded as developers of initiative, 
leadership, co-operation, and. intelli- 
gent obedience to authority by Elbert 
K. Fretwell, Columbia University, New 
York City, in his paper on “Hxtra- 
CurricuJar Activities” given at the 
meeting of the department of sec- 
ondary education, held this afternoon 
at Boston Trade School. ' : 

Others on the program were Eugene 
R. Smith, headmaster of the Park 
School, Baitimore, Md., who spoke on 
“Character Training’; Maurice Ricker, 
United States Public Health Service, 
“Some Phenomena of Adolescente in 
Relation to Character Training”; F. 
H. J.. Paul, principal of De Witt Clin- 
ton High School, New York City, 
“Student Organizations”; and Clar- 


agcondary education, Boston, “Recent 
Progress of the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion 

Mr. Fretwell said in part: 

“The public and professionally 
trained school leaders are increasingly 
recognizing the contribution that ex- 
tra-curricular activities may make in 
training secondary school pupils in 
citizenship. In the recent Baltimore 
and the Philadelphia high school sur- 
veys this phase of schoo! life has had 
serious consideration. 

“The courses of study and the meth- 
ods of teaching can make their great 
contribution to training in citizenship, 
but.the whole field of extra-curricular 
activities is peculiarly rich because 
of the keen interest of the pupils, and 

ecause of the opportunity for the pu- 
plis participating in directing their 
own affairs. 

“The present movement in the or- 
ganization and direction of the extra- 
curricular activities of our secondary 
schools is not concerned with so-called 
‘Pupil Self-Government,’ but it is seri- 
ously cocerned with pupil participa- 
tion in organizing and developing 
these activities. It takes wiser and 
better-trained teachers and school 
principals to arrange the scliool situ- 
ation so that pupils can and do partici- 
pate in directing their own affairs than 
it does to run a Prussian system. 


Wise Guidanee Needed 


“When guided by a wise teacher ad- 
viser, extra-curricular activities can 
furnish real opportunities for devel- 
oping such desirable qualities as ini- 
tiative, leadership, co-operation and 
intelligent obedience to authority. Pu- 
pils' can develop these qualities by par- 
ticipating in home room and class 
organizations, in pupil councils, in 
pupil finances and the school bank, in 
study halls, in getting out ‘Pupil Hand 
Books,’ in the assembly; in special day 
exercises, in commencements, in 
Lachool newspapers and magazines. 

“Pupils hage further opportunity to 
work as citizens in athletic associa- 
tions with everybody playing on some 


excursions, dramatics, and pageants, 
in debating, in musical org&nizations, 
in state contests and fleld days and in 
the school’s co-operation with such 
supplementary agencies as Scouting 
and the Junior Red Cross. 

“The extra-curricular activities 
should grow out of curricular activi- 
tiles. It is the laissez-faire attitude of 
school teachers and principals in the 
past that has made the pupil live two 
lives at once—one devoted to class 
requirements and the other to the 
extra-curricular life of the school. 
There must be constructive leader- 
ship on the part of the principal and 
his teachers to improve the wants of 


efinite leadership to enable the pupil, 
with satisfaction to himself, to satisfy 
these improved wants, 


Not Too.Much Advice 


“There should be a. professionally 
trained assistant to the principal in 
every high school whose special busi- 
ness it is to promote, curb, and direct 
extra-curricular activities. There 
should be a teacher-adviser for every 
activity—an: adviser who will guide 
just enough and not too much. 

“High school pupils need wise, sym- 
pathetic guidance. They become in- 
creasingly able to direct themselves 
“by what they do with keen’ interest 
and satisfaction. Extra-curricular 
activities under the careful, enthusi- 
astic guidance of school authorities 
furnishes now a peculiarly nich oppor- 
tunity for the pupil to develop the 
qualities of a citizen by active par- 
ticipation. 

“There must be team-play, a con- 
scious effort on the part of every mem- 
ber of the school to make the school 
a better school. Teachers and pupils 
must be trained in this direction. For 
both teachers and pupils extra-cur- 
ritular actwities rightly guided can 
furnish ‘part of this ‘training. They 
can build school morale; they can 
help make the schoo] a happier, a 


more attractive, joyous place. for 
teachers and pupils,’ LC stink 
ee pe 
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YORK, July 5—An advance of | 
r vessels of|- 


it 


Tepresentative of 
Science Monitor just before the meet- 


team, in school clubs, honor societies, | 


eo antt in the kinds of activities and| 


_At this. afternoon's meeting. of the|t 


department of rural education of the/ is tot 


National Educational Association, held 
in Jordan Hall at -the Conservatory of 


Music, the vital importance of the of 


question of rural education as a na- 
tional problem was discussed. 

_ Miss Mabel Carney, secretary of the 
department, in an interview with a 
of The Christian 


ing brought out séme interesting fig- 
ures when asked about the number of 
rural schools in the United States. 
She said: Leet 

“Actual census gathered by. Colum- 
bia University..department of rural] 
education: showed there were 210,000 
rural schools of the qne- or, two- 
teacher type. That there were 170,000 
rural schools which éhould be consoli- 
vane but that consolidation was not 

ractical) in about ..70,000 schools. 
These being in the mountain districts 
or remote settlements with poor com- 
munications.” , 

The first speaker. of the, regular 
meeting, Lee L. Driver, director State 
Bureau” Rural Education, Pennsyl- 
vania, in a short address told of prac- 
tical methods of consolidation for that 
type of school district where such a 
plan was feasible. 

Miss Fannie’ M. Dunn, of Columbia 
University, presented the results of 
her investigations of the 70,000 rural 
schools which it was not practical to 
consolidate. 


200,000 One Teacher SThools 


“The cult of the little red school-| 


house has been a serious obstacle to 
educational progress,” declared Miss 
Dunn. “To what extent is that cult 
justifiable?” she continued: “And what 
may be expected in the future of the 


one-teacher school? 

“In spite of emphasis on consolida- 
tion for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, nearly 200,000 one-teacher 
schools remain in the United States. 
This number, we hope to reduce to 


ence D. Kingsley, state supervisor of! 45 apo 


“Since so large a proportion of our 
population is now receiving its educa- 
tion in schools of this type, and since 
it appears that a considerable number 
will continue to depehd upon them, 
it is proper to consider them as a dis- 
tinct agency of education, rather than 
to ignore and neglect them in our con- 
structive programs. 

“It is urgently important to con- 
sider their contribution to education 
in the past, and their potentialities 
and limitations as educational agen- 
cies for the future. When all has 
been done that cah be done in the 
way of reorganization or invention of 
new materials and methods of instruc- 
tion and supervision for these small 
rurgl schools, when their potentiali- 
ties have been realized, and when 
their limitations have been counter- 
acted, we must ask wherein lies the 
future service of the one-teacher 
school. Under what conditions, fi- 
nally, should it be permitted to per- 
sist?” e 
Tributes to Miss Willlams 


Miss Mabel Carney briefly an- 
nounced a change in the program, in- 
troduced Miss Ruby Batt, of Shelby 
County, Tennessee, and: stated that the 
remainder of the time would be used 
to honor Miss Charl Ormond Williams, 
the national president of the associa- 
tion; and a member of the Department 
of Rural Education. - | 

Miss Batt said that in her position 
as president of the Shelby “County 
Teachers Association she had had*un- 
usual opportunity to observe the 
splendid® results obtained by the 
Rural] Education Department under 
the leadership of Miss Williams. Dr. 
A. 0. Thomas of Maine was next in- 
troduced. He paid a gracefu) tribute 
to Miss Williams as-having within a 
very short time and from a remote 
region achieved a national réputation 
as a leader of educational movements. 

A special showing was made of a: 
film illustrating the work of the rural 
schools in Delaware. Miss Ina G. 
Barnes explained the nature of the 
work and pointed out the essential 
topiés shown by the photographs. 

The closing number was a musical 
feature in honor of Miss Williams, 45 
of the teachers of Shelby County, 
Tenn., singing a number of songs. 
Shelby is Miss Williams’ home county. 
A special meeting of the Department 
of Education called immediately fol- 
lowing the close of the regular pro- 
gram formulated a plan for a cam- 
paign to unite the rural educational 
departments. This was to be done 
through the Journal of Education, 


MIDDLE STATES | 
TEACHERS MEET 


Speaker Urges Hearers to Sup- 
port N. E. A. Ideals 


Loyalty of teachers of the middle 
states to the National Education As- 
sociation and the cause of education 
in the United States was pledged by 
Dr. George D. Strayer at a luncheon 
attended by 200 teachers from these 
states in the Hotel Lenox yesterday. 
Dr. Strayer emphasized the growing 
interest in national education as evi- 
denced by the rapid growth in mem- 


bership of the National Education As- 
sociation, and urged the teachers to 
stand firmly for the ideals of the as- 
sociation, which he described as a 
square deal for every boy and girl 
in the land. st eee 
Mrs. Josephine C, Preston expreséed 
her gratitude for the opportunity of 
attending a convention held ‘in New 
England and declared she would’ go 


-home a better American citizen as a 


result of the convention. -. 4 

A message from the Pacic €oast was 
brought by Dr. Fred M. Hunter, Cali- 
fornia, ‘who called attention to the 
increased activity in the promulgation 
of. educationag ideals in the United 


States. \ 


|elementary. schools  togethér 


ciation, is: one 

ever held by 
A survey of 2 

United States from the point of space 


‘of the most important 
association. 


the 


curriculum, sanitation and other de- 
tails, has been made during the past 
‘four years by ‘the committee, which is 
headed by Frank Irving , a Bos- 
ton architect. Clarence D. Kingsley, 
of the chusette State Board, of 
Education, is dssociated. with r. 
Cooper in the present exhibition. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Cooper a rough esti- 
mate of the school buildings now in 
construction in ‘the United States 
would place the value at approxi- 
mately $280,000,000.and the activity in 
schoolhouse construction thie year is 
greater than it has been for the past 
six or séven years. . 

The exhibit at the Datin School in- 
cludes schoolhouses from more than a 
dozen states of the Union and repre- 
sents more than 40 cities and towns and 


fan equal number of architects. Official 


exhibits are made by the boards of 
education of Minnesota, Alabama and 
Shelby County, Tenn., by the cities of 
Boston, Mass.; Cleveland, O,, and 
Rochester, N. Y., and the Jullus Rosen- 
wald Fund of Nashville, Tenn.,.estab- 
lished for the development of the rural 
school throughout the south, 
Exhibits From Californina 

The State Board of Education of 
Minnesota has a showing that is in 
itself educational. An unostentatious 
folder, contains nearly two dozen de- 
signs of different types of orga 

t 
plans photographs annd perspectives 
of the Virginia, Minn., Vocational 
School, the Austin High School and 
others. An exhibit from New Jersey by 
Guilbert and Betelle shows plans and 
perpectives. of rural schools for 
oné, two, three, and four teachers, 
respectively. About fifteen different 
types are here included of exceed- 
ingly instructive character. . They 
indicate efforts towards helping in 
the problems of the rural school 
building. In h& requests for exhibits 
Mr. Cooper emphasized this phase of 
good construction, and the results 
have .been particularly gratifying in 
this respect.’ The same architects show 
colored perspectives of high, normal 
and vocational schools. 

In the sae line of aid to rural com- 
munities in planning their school build- 
ings the Julius Rosegwald Fund of 
Nashville shows more than a dozen 
plans and perspectives suitable to the 
needs of from one teacher to nine, and 
as some of these schools must beset 
up in districts that are very rural, 
various homes for different groups of 
the school teachers are shown. The 
same idea is carried out in thé ex- 
hibit of Miss Charl O. Williams, presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and superintendent of the 
Shelby County (Tenn.) schools. Pho- 
tographs ahd plans of quite a number 


of s¢hoolhouses in the|°* 
economy, adaptation of building to} 


Of special interest is the exhibit of 


a dozen items by John Nolen of Cam- 


bridge, Mass., landscape architect, who 
shows that the school plant need not 
be merely a brick or stone house, on 
a city street. Many decorative fea- 


one or two interesting blue prints of 
distribution of scholars about their 
schools. ere oo a 
The city of Boston exhibit shows 
perspectives of more than 10 different 
school buildings of importance.; The 
items from the Cleveland of 
education include a numbér of beau- 
~ drawings of the John Hay High. 
hool and others of which W. P. Mc- 
Cormack was architect. These are 
striking examples’ of the dratfts- 
man’s art. On the other hand the few 
drawings in color by Cram & Fer- 
guson of Boston, give an admiraple 
showing of an entirely different tech- 
nique. W. B. Ittner of St, Louls .ex- 
hibits many photographs and draw- 
ings of school buildings; largely in his 
own city; A. F. Hussander 
is represented by detail 
and plans of half a dozen 
school buildings in Chicago; and Per- 
kins, Fellows & Mamilton of Evanston, 
Ill., present a large group of buildings 
in Ulinois and Michigan. j= = ~ - 
Plans for drawings of consolidated 
schools show the need that this b Ao 
is filling in-thinly settled communities 
an 


exhibits, especially one of a large high 
school and its grounds at Columbus, 
O. Manual training, industrial, tech 
nical and. vocational schools are rep- 
resented, showing their growing im- 
portance in the school program of the 
United States. 

Several important subjects dealing 
with planning and construction of 
schoolhouses will be taken up at the 
conference of the committee on stand- 
ardization at the State House, Gard- 


ner Hall, in the east wing, Wednesday 
at 2:30 p.m. S. L. Smith of Nashville, 
general field. agent for . the’ 


Tenn., 
Julius Rosenwald Fund will speak on 
“Rural School Buildings of the South.” 
“Planning the Modern High Scheo)” 
will. be discussed by Dwight H. Per- 
kins of Perkins, Fellows & Hamil- 
ton, Chicago, while Clarence D. Kings- 
ley of Boston, state: supervisor. of 
secondary education, will speak on 
“Gymnasiums and Their. Accessories 
for Modern Schools,” 

C. B. J. Snyder of the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City will speak on 
“The School Buildings of New York 
City,” and Mr. Cooper, chairman of 
the committee, will speak on “School- 
house Planning: as a Science.” All of 
the talks will be illustrated with lan- 
tern slides. ’ 


W. B. OWEN TO BE 
ASSOCIATION HEAD 


(Continued from Page 1) 


College, Maryville, Mo., and Dr. Lester 
Smith, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University and National 
Education Association state director 
for Indiana. 

Mr. Owen is a native of Ohio. He 
received his bachelor of arts degree 
from Denison University in 1887. He 
studied at the University of Berlin in 
1807. and at the University of Halle in 
1900 and 1901. He received the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of. philosophy 
from the University of Chicago in 
1901. 


Began Teaching in 1887 


In 1887 and 1888_he was an instruc- 
tor. at* the Western Pennsylvania 
Cldssical and Scientific Institute. 
From 1892 until 1909 he was asso- 
ciated with the University of Chicago 
as fellow, tutor,, instructor, assistant 
professor and associate professor of 
Greek, and from. 1906 until 1909 as 
associate professor of education. 

From 1901 until 1909, Mr. Owen was 
principal and dean of the University 
of Chicago Secondary Schools. ‘Since 
then he has been head of the Chicago 
Normal School. He is a member of 
the Phi Beta Kappa honorary society. 


1Mr. Owen edited the Educational Bi- 


Monthly from 1909 untiL 1917: He is 
now editor of the American School 
and the Chicago Schools Jgurnal. 


AMERICANS STUDY 
TRADE OF BELGIUM 


By Special Cable 
’ BRUSSELS, July 5—A dinner was 
arranged by the American Express 
Company in. Brussels on Monday in 
honor of the members of the com- 
mittee which has arrived. from New 
York for the purpose of studying com- 


interest in Belgium. Accompanying 
the committee are -14 students from 
the Universities of Harvard, Yale, 
New York, Pittsburgh, Michigan and 
West Virginia. 

Henry Morgan, American consul- 
general at Brussels, presided at the 
dinner and Mr. Lippens, governor- 
general of the Congo/ was present and 
extended a cordial welcome to the 
guésts. Professor Dehaas of New 
York University returned thanks, re- 
ferring enthusiastically to the activity 
and progress of Belgium. Mr. De 
Leval, a barrister, referred to Mr. 
Hoover, mention of whose name palied 
forth hearty applause. 


GERMAN TRADE GAINS 


WASHINGTON, July :5—Bixports to Ger 
many from the United States increased 
for May P spi $6,000,000, compared with 
May, 1921, and imports from Germany 


-increased more than $2,000,000. 
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mercial questions of importance and, 


CHANGES PROPOSED 
‘IN SCHOOL COURSES 


Broader and Less. Academic 
Studies Advocated by President 
of Teachers’ Federation 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, July 5—Reorganization 
of. courses @f study in the public 
schools around social objectives was 
advised by Charles B. Stillman, prest- 
dent of fhe American Federation of 
Teachers, in his annual report pre- 


ing of its sixth convention here today. 


and psychology, now usually open 
only to those few who reach senior 


1 enge-bp should be made available in 


he more elementary forms to the 
students in the ‘people’s colleges,’ the 
high schools,” Mr. Stillman declared. 
“And the work of the elementary 
schools also should. be influenced 
profoundly by the same trénd. If we 
are to be fitted for self-government as 
a people, it must be made impossible 
for any child to leave the pubiic 
schools without some conception of 


of organized society.” | 4h, geet 
Mr. Stillman recommended indorse- 
ment of the report on usurpation of 
power by the United States Supreme 
Court; brought in by® s com- 
mittee of the American Federa of 
Labor after criticism of the Supreme 
Court by Robert M. LaFollette, United 
States Senator from Wisconsin. The 
Teachers Federation is affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. -. 
Mr. Stillman reported that in ‘the 
past year and a half, since the last 
convention, the federation had “suf- 
fered losses- which it would be unwise 
minimize,” but he added that “our 
locals have;in general maintained 
their defense and protected the 
schools.” re 
Speakers today included Victor A. 
Olander, 


president of the t 
of Women High 


-Leo R. Kling,. president of.. 


cago Federation of Men Teachers. 


BELGIAN EXPEDITION STARTS 


tures in the grounds are shown, with © 


several plans of junior and sen- . 
ior high schools are included in the 


sented to the Federation at the open- f 


“Subject matter from the fields of ° 
political science, economics, sociology . 


the historic and continuing evolution | 
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ag THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE M 
FREEDOM FROM POLITICS neste Sey ina ute wea's| FILMS IN SCHOOLS fe 
IS DECLARED ESSENTIAL pereheof'auepeaizr, aaa Zara! — - PROVING SUCCESS] * Had’ 


TO RURAL SCHOOL SYSTEMItr oe “Indigent teachers,” sald wera | Ho) chaps hye 
tose feaet Mr; Carlson... | Producers Willing to Furnish} 2. + keotons Tel & 
(Continued from Page 1) |voirs -should flow into the local; “We want a retirement system in +“ : Toy an © Upper Silesian “ German- 
ect at the annanbition on bebail: of | Cary: every state; a disability allowance re-| | | /-ducationals” if Market hain nee reragy fy lca 
the national organization. ; “As the teacher is, so is the school. | gardiess of pension, non-forfeitable . ‘Can Be Provided — | ° Monitor ‘coomapaane ate wa 
se etlthl ot- Qanastantt The rural teacher, having one of ae regardless of changing, residence; a ; . AP td ; a fre’ Seonetaiien ~ vate bg } ) han | 
. qua y . VPP y most difficult tasks in the a guarantee of equitable allowance com-| “Most ‘of America’s motion picture jag tego os At the muita ob the é; PERE 
Mr. Sims said: “The objective of| field, must have special training, and! patible with the teacher's salary at producets stand ready to make edu-|}} . yas a On the Fy a ve of Higher Education held in 46, 
all efforts made in the improvement a tag raga Hcp y ris ae the time of retirement. Any program | cational’ pictures,” saya. Mrs. Elize- state Pe cgithevnt ie i soaduanee Boston University College of Liberal 
of rural education must be, if we are ot ein tape <.. Bean sort Pace less ng nib raseng 9 in scope than this/ beth Rickey Dessez, director of the were exaggerated atid that distard- |}| Arts, this afternoon the subject dis- 
true to our American ideals, that the |* eet ae deeded te SY thea tor one will fail in its effort to gather the | educational department of Pathé Ex- ||] ances were inevitable after’. .the |{|Cussed was “Faculty Participation in 
. ‘Mss , ; perience, & frayed ends of the teaching profession | change, Inc., who is in Boston in con-/|| | ore Ger- ||| College and University Administra- 
educational opportunities provided for | ryral teaching. into some blance of ifd ti i|j French retirement and before Ger 3 y A 
3 ; Dims sem of uniform 8€-/ nection with the department of Visua man authority had been established. |j/tion.” The speakers were: W. R. 
the rural children, nearly one-half of Young people will not prepare for | curity. Edtcation and the meeting. of thélil y¢ 4s disclosed that the f . Smith, ' professor of educational soci- (Continued from Page 1) 
our school population, be made equiva- this work as —— as oy vy Mr. Carlson then presented the fol-| visual Instruction Association of ||}' t the Erench’ there 14 s0 strong ology, University of Kansas, on “Gen- uestion. Thus. alt: these 
lent to those offered to children in the | them aré less than t : orga ag un- | lowing resolution drawn up by .his | America, which are meeting in affill-j|] that Ris nét safe fer soldiers to go ||| ral Principles,” and J. A. Leighton, = wssa' an dant companies - 
most favored urban communities. skilled labor. Rural schoo < never! committee: “We believe that no sub-’ ,tion with the National Education As- ||} about aloke and the prattice is for- || Professor of philosophy, Obio State abt 00 een aoe 
“To elevate the rural schools to this | get more than they are willing to yey ject coming before the association at | sociation convention. — +H nigden 7 University, and secretary of eoramittee | ote / br vn Pa sais grea pli poy 
Better salaries and a more at- | this time is more vital-to the progress| “In truth numerous attempts al- It was intimated that the motive ||/0n faculty participation i. university. Pash the largest preseak auamaainne: 


‘ciation of University Professors; on} i which 
. , | ‘miles of t 
1} ‘Advantages Involved:* in Extending | Sate abe pavenel pervert Mr. 


standard means the arousing of an _| for. hit &t the . ) 
tractive and satisfying life are and advancement of American educa- ready have been made to produce edu- |j{ might be the German de¥tre to arive { administration of the American Asso- ition of the electrificaion of stéam lines, 


intelligent and constructive interest nnkiotn OF aaty Selle improvement. The | ¢ & the leattiniat fessional | 

among our rural people in the edu- | bottom y om. oS oe ee, ee eee ; 4 of 

cation of their own children at home. | best of our young men and women interest of the teacher than the estab-' Sealewkat Gatscestel’’ bet, tien Dro ¥ ens a cnges over tt alaiaen, 

While many find this opportunity else- | mus: be brought into this field. The)| lishment of satisfactory . permanent | duction is an expensive business, and riba ct he — phy sale h % ithe Scope of Faculty Participation.” : 

where, there should be no abrifige-| state can well afford to offer scholar- | teachers’ retirement funds where such the films must pay for themselves in sa i ci b “aivided. ‘Mr. Leighton said: a4 ee rte 

ment of local opportunity for all of|ships to train worthy young people | funds do not now exist. We urge the|a comparatively short time. As yet Mecreoes,’ think  oo-Gane of the ec: ‘uct Me are agreed that the participa- mmenced work on’ plan for elect tne 

the rural children. Rural people must | for rural leadership, d meeaneren’y ie. See) ome uca-jthe educational, field, including man .Government being implicate@, | Yon of faculties in university govern- | & on yen me see Calitorn ‘ 

not rest satisfied with inferior edu-| “The one-room ace O) einine tO. Mts | oe, aecciation in each state to take | churches, various other social €TOUDS, |l| “a5 German informant agreca thas ||| Tent Should be extended and recognize.| Uinta! Lotiada within 1 This 
cannot give adequate training to itS8 such steps as will secure the enact- | and industrial plants as well as the the disturbancés wers- not serious | both with then on at tnatitaiion « nd of is one of the prime considerations that 

| y es ‘| has impelled us in constructing the 


arousement and its dynamic iepeed bore os et ot cen | aren ns “4 
but little progress can be made. ,found in the esta ~|funds where such do not now exist. gogical sense, is practically unde- : caihh imam’ Ga. comineen tn ae 
“Since many rural communities can- | solidated schools and rural high/ “Every year of delay increases the! veloped,” continued Mis. Dessez. was the éiecciusaate pet cela Il from. increased Faculty participation, | Which will furnish Wien the savin Pa 

. | |} in the determination Of egucational River unith ave compliance ance 


not, ewing to their relatively small) schools, as such schools extend and | burden of superannuation and the re- | : 
assessed valuation, the substitution of! enlarge the circle of local effort and| sultant inefficiency in our public Need National Market German political prisoners whowwere |] yolicies, in the choice of officérs of ad- 
a larger taxation and administrative create the educational facilities at | schools and causes privations to hun-| “TO pay for itself a film must have to be taken west of the Rhine. How~ ||! ministration and instruction, and in| @ble to deliver @ne million volts cof- 
ee et ante Scsner onit lnome which will ‘give to the rural| dreas and anxiety’.to. thousands of |? national market, and to date there ever, the informant was confident | the conduct of high education? stant eve _ Sie lines. Actual - 

u , ‘boys and girls the opportunity to se-| teachers. : is no national market for educational that this crisis would pass off as ||| There are three main advantages: ne me counpastidn oan ened wth ‘give 
films; especially is:this true of those ||| \others had ajready done. - I) thavefene, Caer. Underetanding ant. |. captinuens streant af fewer tema + | 


would distribute the burden iP nee Sain tee iiekien ond thus oe ce ae ‘ns 
ion as the larger unit contributes | cure a high 8c , “We believe that satisfactory re- , | 
rom larger Hae of taxable wealth.|bring about the consummation 80 /gults can be secured with the greatest | Of 4 strictly. pedagogical nature. This “ SS uneeotian ne the chat coe lbevcgemi | Northerg Oregon to Yuma, Arizona, . 
Then, too, to elevate the rural school | greatly to be desired—equality of edu- | expedition and certainty if the associa- | {5 the reason so much of the film now latter, the increase was $456,000 or| mediately involved in the business of | sufficient tg operate the rail lines in 
to the higher plane of efficiency it|cational opportunity for all of the/tion continues the work which it has|USed for educational purposes is film) 2100+’ ¢s no, cent over 1921. higher education. (a) The trustees as | tHe state,"yet tle power companies 
- | chi f America, rural as well 4s |p : which has had its national showing ' custodians of the\ public Interest. (b) , 2ave not been consolidated qgher 
ht t cu a stream of contribu- | children o ‘ ! egun and authorizes and directs/ the N H hi lread hi , 
oug o occupy, in” sharaiiiedsnaiiens die repwipreny 11 and has been revamped for educa- ew Hampshire has already this aqministrators, as agencies between {| financiall or from’ an administettive 
tions from state and national reser- u ° pp ; e committee to hear all per- tional. purposes.” 7 year registered more automobiles than | trustees and faculty, of communication | standpoint; they are all merely in 4 
sons interested in the problem, and "1+ the same time I believe that in | /#8t year were registered in the entire} and execution of. policies. .(c) The, Working agreement. 
‘ calendar year. With a population of Faculty (as the teachers and research- | The Pit River Hydro-Electric Power 


. " | : | directs the committee to prepare and 

Mr. Driver Describes Problems and Aims my ye its report with conclusions ee aes taled oie only 430,000 inhabitants there are al- era). nae es . | lant, which isthe key to the coming 
‘ eee ° and recommendations sufficiently in| -: ‘| ready registered more than 43,000 au- An increase set respect, | electrification ef the California steam’ 
| Dessez. ; “The schools will come to- & Py ~” | initiative and e‘of ré gibilit i . oe aiifornia steam 
Making Up ~Activities of Superintendents ee gla Ry | pew —_——, gto ether, thar will have obtained ep- tomnobeine, or one for every'10 people, | the part of members of, tho daoaler: “a | lines, involved ‘thie building of a -rail- 
7 , at least one month’ before the annual|Propriations for the installation of — . , ogy ku nag hei gt ge ec ay tie broader convern | roagl 35 miles long, costing $600,000; 
Lee L. Driver, director of the Bureau, to obtain in states where the office of meeting and that such report. be sub- equipment and. the purchase of film, ng in dally. Motor cycles have de-/ on their part in the ,considération o ‘the building. of a town cdsting $200,- 
of Rural Education, Harrisburg, Pa.,| county superintendent is made a polit-| vitted to the Representative Assembly | #0d they will have the use of film so eo —— gil pore Dt = aye ee eBieetin a titection af cue | 000,.which new *houses two thdlfsand 
ican football... Residential qualifica-|¢o, such action as it may decide.” systematized that producers will be Bie cyte academic mi rom the: too narrows pérsonsy,the drivigg of &. two-mile ” 


chairman of 4he Committee on County] 111). are unfortunate limitations and able to do what they will be glad to | increasing rapidly. and parochial points of view of the | tunel pow ‘completed at a* cost of 
mere specialist who has en driven | $1,750,000' and of @ s@ven mile tunnel 


Superintendents’ problems, sald:| when the county superintendent is mi a ; do—maké the type of educational pile- 7 
“One does not study the rural school i elected by the people a large elector- American Legion Joins tures which educators desire, and TZECH EX AMPLE. meee De oye time. eS some con pom SE oy which’ work is still being carried . 
problem long until he becomes con-/|ate is a handicap. - FE.ducators in Campaign on eos pa will have'a FIRES IRISHMEN and who has failed 5 think about; its: One’ All this -had te de doge before 
vinced that its success or failure cen-| Tenure Factor in Efficiency bois HHishier Citistashio na au Ee 8 - a REN relations to other subjects of-the wni-. ab eae eeghegase brot ) to the 
ters in and around the office of the! “Often times the electorate is com- ms Used in New Yor : ; — i oS RS SRO | ?° se. Sei ae: Ga 

‘ s ; . ’ . quence of Nas. I afa|. In preparation . for’ the. - 
county superintendent. The history] pletely handicapped and limited to| After debate on the question of ae ee ee Se Interview With Ireland’s Delegate II the attraction into, and the- devel-. tion on pee firstennit of cn mentors 
| : | . t in, the profession, of a more {'p, ay : 
of the office of the county superin-| practically no choice whatever by |separating the general committee on York City and temporary president of on Language Preservation Gynaiie , mal seve broadly humane, Acne + Tig coe tetllee ieee aan 


tendent is one of unusual interest be- required qualifications and county | Salaries, tenure and pensions, it was/ the Visual Instruction Association of | type of teacher. im handii 100.000 ea.” ss ‘ 
cause it is the outgrowth of peculiar|residence. Tenure of office is an im-| voted, almost unanimously, to consti-} America, stated that in New York PRAGUE, June 2 (Special Corre-| So long as, by statute, Baiversias pe. ‘ 4 set b pact bey a Levee osge 
evolution. The original unit of school! nortant factor in determining the ef-|tute the three syb-committees as/ films are being used in some nihe|spondence)—The Prager Byesse has can ap Mae tt oe an tens y fe aa 
—ogponcanpeyge Mpa Bo yh wae ficiency of the county superintendent. ees tes toe ee oo a min ho Courses . — and) published an interview with Michaeljtion of vigorous personalities cangbe|.“-) © ——+-——+  eeen eel 
room scnooi, ¢ ee _j|reports wi e submitted at nex re proving a great ald, .jexpected to enter the profession. Many MJ] a 

The present combination of admin Maawnere, {he deghte of the Irn Tan not be willing to#acrifice, even for NEW YORK TO. HAVE : 


trol naturally surrounded that one year’s convention. “While we realize that’ these pic- 
istration and supervision is an/ Henry J..Ryan, reporting for the|tures are not perfect they are a long|GOVernment to the League of Nations) the joys of teachin@® and research, the pe “ID ane a 
in Geneva, of which the following is a}| prospect of personal autonomy. * The MERCH ANI ISE FAIR 7 


small unit. | 
“It became evident in — unfortunate one because the county ;joint committee of the National Edu-: step in the right direction, and prin- relatively low social status .of the pro- 
states that the local or be oe B ©) superintendent should be largely an |Cation Association and the American|cipals who have used them in their summary: ; fession, is chiefly a consequence of its} NEW YORK, June 29 (Special Cor- 
proper one for school administration. dministrative office with but little Legion, made a plea for education | schools would not be without them, After explaining how, during the/ economic and legal disabilities oer ty 
It also became evident that it was | 4¢ministrative | “which alone .can counteract the! stated Dr. Crandall. : , On the average, a college teacher's} spondence)--Widespréad interest is 
necessary to have an organization of|supervision. The person elected |swing to commercialism following the} He further pointed to the fact as a |/@8t 30 years, the Irish Nationalists | 5 2 ,0ia) status is below that of a rail-/™anifested in the National Mérchan- 
a larger unit even though the control; should also be given certdin definite | period of high idealigm during the! significant one that one of the large |COPied their organization from that!road engineer or conductor; ‘partly be- ress Fair, to be held at the Grand Cen- 
remained in the smaller section. This | responsibilities and should be held re- | World War.” Mr. Ryan said: producing companies, in an effort to|of the Tzech Nationalists, Mr. White {Cause the teacher is willing to take t¥a hy emer ey Eh petty tig Regi- 
led to the organization of a larger sponsible for them. Power to enforce “Your committee is mindful of the | get away from the eypical serious pic-|continued, “You do not know how some of his pay in leisute and some in| ment Armory from Aug. ,to 25. Sec- - 
g -| reasonable rules is necessary. fine words that butter no parsnips, but| retaries of chamberg of commerce, 
unit even though the control re things which were left undone be-/tures, is producing what it calls |deeply our Irish people are in sym- ) 

, | “We should have general adminis- , chiefly, I think, because he is, voca-| boards of trade agd“state associations 
mained in the smaller section. This Ve shou 4 S- | cause of a lack of co-operation on the| “chapter plays,” these being based on ; pathy with the Tzechoslovak Nation. tionally, a much more dependent being! of year Briton: Bo over the countr 
led to the organization of the offiée| tration In recommending and placing| part of some teachers, schools,’ such subjects as the story of “Robin- |The reason of this lies chiefly in the/than an engineer or a conductor. have indorsed the project with ontfinn 
of county ‘superititendent, the county|teachers; he should pass judgment | churches, civic bodies, and state gov-| son Crusoe,” Stanley in Africa, and/fact, whjch is perhaps unknown in| If railroads do not run there will be/ .j..., P 
being the logical unit for such admin-; upon ag acer cee Anca ogy 3 ernments. It would emphasize the! John Fremont’s trip into the West in|Prague, that it was the example of|@ gnawing in the pegple’s stomachs; So great has been the res ponse from 

and the location of the same;. and he/ importance of securing the -co-opera-} 1949 These pictures, said Dr. Cran- |the Tzech organization, which, almost |,Put if," by some Jniracie, there were a. out-of-town buyers that the manage- 


istration. 
| should be a factor in the selection and | tion of every force for good in Amer- 9 : ‘nation-wide strike of university teach- ! 
Powerful Leaders Needed : brie § 6 dall, do not eliminate all the thrill of |30 years ago, induced us to try to save in i diate prospect, anticipation| ment has decided to award:a lovi 
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ES | real pictures of life in the historic |and customs, and, by continual use jtual hunger would not cause an 

control, in any way other than that) have power, with certain limitations, | its name and the nation to take her days of the building of the trans-con- |and practice, to prevent their dying /|tion-wide consternation. There will be visiting buyers to New York. Other 
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of. selfishness and fear of the loss of , | : if : 
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personal control became evident. Only| out to county superintendents in, all| ber. Its purpose is to promote the 
fa eal leaders ; : Sespend : gee Dr. Crandall believes the Visual In- |Obsolete was plainly foreseen. Then, | our socia] value. : 
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was any reform brought about. ID| ional and academic training comes /ard of citizenship; to arouse an in- do much toward bringing educators | Nationalists, the chairman dwelt on) opportunity and the responsibility for | writigg their views of the ex tion. 
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the community will be affected by its; “The salaries of county superin-j| nificant debates in the local Legisla-/}i¢ School Program,” said in part: 
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rons with the same zeal and fervor! traveling expenses. The prevailing | white limestone formation which cov-| must_be taught the classics of Greece 


that he himself has. On the other hand opinion among the superintendents | ers the surface of large portions of the and Rome, that déal with the origins | ures are*all é more rémarkable be- —— rn 
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students of rural education are prac-| Was that they should not have chief! island, the rainfall in those places ; 7 
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. > campus are being planned. The Farm 

_|Bureau of: Washington County will beritance taxes and receipts from auto-| .,owing 77 : : : 7 : 
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BUSINESS COURSES 
GIVE REAL VALUES 


Teachers of Commercial Subjects 
Discuss Means of Increas- 


ing Usefulness 


The value of an intensive business 
course for pnblic school pupils was 
discussed by George L. Hoffacker, 
head instructor of bookkeeping at the 
Boston Clerical School, at the meet- 
ing of the Department of Business Ed- 
ycation of the National Education 
Association this afternoon at Room 43, 
Boston University. Mr. Hoffacker also 
outlined for his audience the plan un- 
der which the Clerical School gives 
the desired trainng in a short time. 

The other speakers on the program 
were Miss Edina Campbell, principal 
of the Hickox Shorthand School, Bos- 
ton, Mass., “Putting the Short in 
Shorthand:” Paul S. Lomax, director 
of business education, Trenton, N. J., 
“A Survey of Business Education as 
an Aid in the Preparation of the Com- 
mercial Curriculum;” and Charles F. 
Rittenhouse, C. P. A., Boston, Mass., 
“Correlation of Commercial Course 
of Secondary Schools with Courses 
Offered in Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness.” 


Accuracy Emphasized 


A plea for greater accuracy in note 
taking was made by Miss Campbell in 
her address to the teachers. 

“Do you know,” asked Miss Camp- 
bell, “that the Yahgan Indians of 
Tierra-del-Fuego have a working vo- 
cabulary of 40,000 words? And do 
you realize that the average American 
stenographer, whose profession 1s the 
writing, transcribing and manipulat- 
ing of words, has only between two 
and three thousand words at her com- 
mand? 

“What availeth it if she write the 
Hindustan! language in shorthand so 
long as she cannot intelligently 
transcribe it except by the very pre- 
carious method of writing literally by 
sound. This method is particularly 
unsafe in transcribing the English 
language where the spelling of words 
exactly as they are pronounced, {s the 
exception rather than the rule. ‘He 
paid me $20 and accrued interest,’ I 
dictate. She spells it ‘a crude’ interest 
‘Sounded like that,’ she airily remarks 
as I hand the paper back. I cannot 
dispute the point.” 

Variety Found Helpful 

Miss Campbell] impressed upon her 
colleagues the importance of a con- 
tinual consciousness of the dignity 
and beauty of this mysterious lan- 
guage of dots and dashes. She gave 
some interesting illustrations cover- 
ing methods of introducing variety 
into the teaching. “I would trge 
you,” she said, “to keep your mind 
and, so far as possible, the mind of 
your. pupil, like a running stream, 
constantly throwing off those elements 
that\tend toward stagnation. . 

“If the pupil is trained to feel that 
she is not in a school, but in an office 
with all the responsibility incident 
thereto, the interest is stimulated. As 
soon as my pupils are able to take, 


tinuation schools. Therefore, it is 
imperative that commercial curricula 
be differentiated in terms of these ob- 
jectives. It is very important that 
the several curricula be dovetailed as 
much as possible in order that the 
education of the pupil passing from 
one kind of a school to another may 
tend to be continuous and unbroken. 
To accomplish this result in an ade- 
quate way in our major cities, a city 
director or supervisor of commercial 
education is essential. 

“§. The commercial curriculum 
should tend to square with college en- 
trance requirements only in terms of 
squaring with the requirements of 
the particular business employments 
for which preparation is offered high 
schoo) boys and girls to enter direct. 
To fit a high school pupil for employ- 
ment should not unfit him for col- 
lege entrance. The high school should 
continue te serve first the needs of 
that great majority of pupils who 
leave school as graduates or drop- 
outs to begin immediately business 
parsuits.” 

Value of Business Training 


Mr. Hoffacker, in discussing the real 
value of training for business said: 
“In every community there are a num- 
ber of young people who have taken 
advantage of the opportunities offered 
by the public school system, but who 
are not trained sufficiently to satisfy 
the requirements of business. There 
is also that group of young people just 
out of elementary school who desire 
to get to work as soon‘as possible. 
This desire may be prompted by neces- 
sity or it may be a desire on the part 
of the young person to be at work 
rather than in school. 

“Attempts have been made to pro- 
vide short intensive courses. that 


would train this latter class for office | 


work in one or two years in high 
school. Most of these attempts have 
been failures. | 

“The problem of training the first 
graup has been worked out by the 
school department of the city of Bos- 
ton by providing a special business 
schoo! for just this purpose, called 
the Boston Clerical School. 

“The school provides specialized vo- 
cational courses for studénts as fol- 
lows: 

‘“ta) Girls who have satisfactorily 
completed two years in high school 
are admitted to the business course. 
Intensive training is given in such 
subjects as will prepare them for 
positions as bookkeepers and general 
clerical workers. The course requires 
approximately one year. 

“(b) Graduates of high schools 
who are not qualified for any particu- 
lar kind of work are admitted to the 
business, shorthand, secretarial, or 
accounting courses. 

“In the shorthand course the same 
nethods of training, as used in the 
business course, are followed and 
pupils are qualified as competent 
stenographers in approximately one 
school year. 

“The secretarial course is a combi- 
nation of the business and shorthand 
courses with a few added features 
and requires about two years. The 
advanced accountancy course is still 
in process of development. The re- 
quirements for promotion are high 
and exacting, 90 per cent is the pass- 


say, 80 words a minute, I have them 
write letters that are really going out, 
sometimes setting a time limit when 
the letters must be mailed. This often 
results in a panic, but better to burn 
out all the panic energy‘in the school 
room than later when it may mean 
the loss of a job.” 

Miss Campbell's next plea was for 
greater accuracy in note-taking. ‘The 
tendency of the times is toward super- 
ficiality and general laxness in study, 
yet we find ourselves in an era when 
world conditions, embracing all 
branches of study, demand an extra- 
ordinarily minute analysis and a re- 


lentless probing into the source of 
things. Herbert Spencer said, ‘Teach 
Thoroughness.’ Not one of the Ten 
Commandments has ever been broken 
as that precept has been. Let us then 
as teachers get together and honestly 
endeavor to mold public opinion s0 
that no school with a standard to 
maintain will grant certificate or 
diploma to anyone who has not 
reached a universal standard of ex- 
cellence in the study of shorthand.” 
Proper Balance Needful 

Mr. Lomax spoke in detail of the 
matters which must be taken into con- 
sideration in using a survey of busi- 
mess education as an aid in the 
preparation of the commercial cur- 
riculum. 

“A survey of business education as 
an aid in the preparation of the com- 
mercial curriculum amounts, in a final 
analysis,” said Mr. lomax, “to squar- 
ing the commercial’ curriculum with 
business conditions, requirements 
and opportunities. To accomplish-this 
result, some of the considerations 
which should be kept in mind are: 

“1. Business education is not in 
itself a complete education even for 
business purposes. Only when com- 
mercial subjects are combined in 
proper balance with the usual gen- 
eral subjects {s a complete education 
provided. 

Real Business Ideas 

“2. Business education should af- 
ford the pupil opportunity for gen- 
eral or basic business training; for 
discovery of vocational fitness or un- 
fitness for particular business pur- 
suits; and for definite preparation in 
certain lines of business employment. 
To attain these results, the commer- 
cial teacher should be a pupil-teach- 
er rather than a mere. subject- 
teacher, and have had a period of 
practical business experience in order 
to make his teaching best function 
in terms of concrete business appli- 
cations of his subject-matter. 

“3. In business education schoo! 
authorities are responsible not only 
for the preparation of-business work- 
ers but -for the marketing and effec- 
tiveness of their services. There- 
fore, in the commercial curriculum 
there should be interwoven a plan of 
educational and employment guidance 
as a common objective and testing of 
all closely related and_ technical 
courses of study. 

“4. Business education should in- 
clude-training in the commercial pur- 
suits of the community and neighbor- 
ing territory in which high school. 
drop-outs and graduates are em- 
ployed upon leaving school. 


' For Continuous Training 
“> Business education serves dif- 


ing grade.” 


NORMAL TEACHERS’ 
BANQUET TONIGHT 


The department of normal schools 
of the National Educational Associa- 
tion will hold its banquet tonight in 
the Copley Square Hotel at 6:30 


o’clock instead of at Harvard Univer- 
sity, as was originally announced. 
Roy L. Smith, president of the Massa- 
chusetts State Normal School Teach- 
ers Association, North Adams, Mass., 
John W. Withers, dean of the School 
of Education, New York University; 
Miss Char! Ormond Williams, presi- 
dent of the National Educational As- 
sociation, and Payson Smith, Massa- 
chusetts State Commisisoner of Edu- 
cation, will be the principal speakers. 
Breakfast conferences of the na- 
tional council] of administrative wo- 
men were held this morning and yes- 
terday morning in the Engineers’ Club, 
They were attended by practically all 
of the women who hold administrative 
positions. The department of class- 
room teachers and the National 
League of Teachers’ Associations at- 
tended a joint breakfast conference 
in the Copley-Plaza this morning. 
The trustees of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, assisted by Miss Wil- 
liams will hold a reception to the 
members tonight at 8 o'clock in the 
Museum. 
Channing H>: Cox, Governor of 
Massachusetts, will receive the mem- 
bers of the National Education As- 
sociation tomorrow afternoon from 4 
o’clock until 5 in the hall of Flags in 
the State Housé. The Department 
of Immigrant Education will hold its 
luncheon tomorrow at 1p. m. in 
Pemberton Inn, Pemberton, with Wal- 
ter C. Winston, president of the 
Massachusetts Association of Ameri- 
canization Teachers as chairman. The 


members will leave Rowe’s Wharf 
early in the morning for their morn- 
ing session to be held at Hotel Pem- 
berton at 10 a. m. 

The luncheon of kindergarten and 
primary teachers will be held tomor- 
row noon at 12:30 o’clock in the 
Westminster Hotel to be followed by 
the afternoon meeting of the kinder- 
garten department in the Arlington 
Street Church at 2 p.m. The luncheon 
of the workers after which there will 
be a number of brief after-dinner 
speeches on topics of interest. 

The Association of Secretaries of 
State Education Associations lunched 
at the Riverbank Court Hotel Cam- 
bridge, this noon. Tonight the Bates 
College alumni will hold an informal 
dinner at 6 o’clock in Huntington 
Chambers, 30 Huntington Avenue, for 
ail members of the association who 
are Bates alumni and their guests. 

Phi Delta Kappa Society will hold 
a luncheon at the Boston City Club 
tomorrow at 12:30 p. m. Henry W. 
Holmes, dean of the graduate school 
of Education in Harvard University, 
will. be toastmaster. Among § the 
gpeakers will be William S. Gray, dean 
of the University of Chicago; George 
A. Works, professor of rural educa- 
tion in Cornell University, and James 
FE. Russell, dean of the teachers’ col- 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 
NAME SECRETARY 


Growth of Work Demands Full- 
Time Attention of Official 


S. D. Shankland of Willoughby, O., 
was made full-time secretary of the 
department of superintendence of the 
National Education Association at a 
meeting of the directors yesterday 
afternoon at the Boston City Club. 
This department has never had a full- 
time secretary, but it has grown to 


such proportions that it seemed such 
an office could no longer be omitted. 
Mr. Shankland has been secretary of 
the department for several years. His 
new appointment dates from Aug. 1, 
when he will immediately begin to ar- 
range for the annual meeting of the 
department to be held the latter part 
of February. 

A dozen cities have been contending 
‘for the honor of entertaining the de- 
partment at its next meeting and 
these were considered yesterday, but 
no choice made. The decision now 
rests between Chicago, IIl., and Cleve- 
land, O., and will probably be decided 
by the accommodations that can be 
offered. The meetings have grown to 
such proportions only a city with ex- 
ceptional facilities can adequately 
provide halis and meeting places as 
well as hotels. 

Because of the size of the gatherings 
it has-been found necessary to limit 
the number of affiliated organizations 
meeting in connection with it. These 
have been reduced to 12 and must all 
be of an administrative character. To 
be among the 12 is an honor: much 
sought. One of the 12 and the first 
one for the next meeting was selected 
yesterday, that of the national associ- 
ation of supervisors of kindergartens. 

John H. Beveridge, superintendent 
of city schools in Omaha, Neb., is 
chairman of the department of super- 
intendence; Robinson G. Jones, super- 
intendent of city schools in Cleveland, 
O., and Frank W. Ballot guperintend- 
ent of city schools {in Washington, 
D. C., formerly of Boston, are vice 
presidents. 

Mr. Shankland is superintendent and 


tute for Girls at Willoughby, O. He is 
executive secretary and former 
president of the Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers Associatién, one of the larg- 
est teachers’ organizations in the 
‘country, enrolling 13,800 members. He 
is a trustee of the State Normal Col- 
lege at Kent, O., and was for five 
years a member of the Ohio General 
Assembly and chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Common Schools. 


VISUAL TEACHING 
LS CONSIDERED 


Motion Pictures Will Be Shown 
Tonight at 8 O'Clock 


Motion pictures, slides, and other 
visual aids proved an important part 
in the all-day program of the Visual 
Instruction Association of America, 
which began this*morning in Paul 
Revere Hall with the screening of 
pictures on geography and physical 
training. 

The session In the afternoon was 
given over to organization, while to- 
night pictures on English literature 
and biology will be shown at 8 and 9 
o’clock respectively. 

“Ten years from now all classrooms 
will have facilities for showing slides 
and films,” predicted Dudley Grant 
Hays, director of visual instruction 
in the public schools of Chicago, be- 
fore the meeting of the visua! educa- 
tion section of the National Educa- 
tional Association, held Monday af- 
ternoon in Franklin Union. 

The need for the co-ordination in 
modern education of pictures; live ex- 
hibits, mounted specimens, stereo- 
graphs, slides, and films with the 
written and spoken word was stressed 
by the various speakers. 

-L.™. Hines, president of the Indiana 
state normal schools; J. H. Beveridge, 
superintendent of schools, Omaha, 
Neb.; and Charles F. Pye, secretary 
of the Iowa State Teachers Associa- 


general manager of the Andrews Insti- 
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their offices as president, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, of 
visual education section. ¢ 

Following the reading of the pre- 
pared papers the meeting was thrown 
opeh for discussion, but Mr. Hines 
was forced to close it when a heated 
argument arose as to the relative 
merits of the work done by organi- 
zations attempting to better the stand- 
ard of educational motion pictures. 

Through the courtesy of Ernest L. 
Crandall, Director of Lectures and 
Visual Instruction in New York City, 
a picture entitled “The Four Seasons’ 
was filed following the meeting. 


MUSIC TEACHERS 
DISCUSS METHODS 


“Music in the Rural Schools” was 

discussed at the meeting of the de- 
partment of music education held in 
the lecture hall of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts on Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, this afternoon. The speakers 
on the program were Thomas L. 
Gibson, supervisor of music for Mary- 
land; John R. Kirk, president of the 
State Teachers College, Kriksville, 
Mo., and Evelyn C.-Perry, supervisor 
of music at Buzzards Bay, Mass. 
' “Music in rural schools—a most in- 
teresting phase of my work in public 
schools—varies greatly and depends 
largely upon the teacher and her 
preparation, the methods used, as well 
as the different community conditions, 
Miss Perry said: 

“One of the most difficult of al] 
schools is that of the country village, 
and it needs the strong hand and good 
judgment of an experienced teacher 
rather than that of a young, inexperi- 
enced girl, who often takes this school 
as her first position. 

“From actdal work in such a school. 
both as a teacher and some years later 
as a supervisor, I have been able to 
see both sides of the situation, and 
have watched the growth under super- 
vision and seen results worth while. 

“We hardly appreciate the amount 
of good and moral uplift, as well as 
musical education, that can be ob- 
tained from the phonograph in rural 
schools and the possibilities of such 
an instrument are unlimited. 


“Appreciation, alone, deserves much 
of our time and consideration but it is 
rather the other side of music in these 
schools which I desire to present you 
—viz—teaching these village boys and 
girls to sing and to become somewhat 
independent singers. 

“To illustrate, let us take a school 
with six clases or grades. 

“The songs for general sifiging may 
be taught the school as a whole dur- 
ing the morning exercises, just as any 
general instruction maybe given then. 
Grade I and II form the B group— 
Divide the school into two groups— 
Grade IV and VI the A group. If 


Grade IV may be the flexible one and 
allowed to recite with both groups; 
thus giging support to the little people 
and also learning much themselves 
from the older ones. 

“Time allotment is a serious prob- 
lem in these schools of more-than- 
crowded programs. Four 12-15-min- 
ute periods during.a week are possi- 
ble, however, alternating the recita- 
| tions of the A and B groups. 

“Songs for general singing are many 
and varied, and may be chosen by the 


teacher, Two books, a Book I and II, 


of any course are preferable to a ‘one- 
book’ course. j 

“The work of the B group consists 
chiefly of rote songs (with syllables 
by rote and song study of several) 
chosen from Book I; that of the A 
group—the technical terms of Staff 
rotation and sight reading songs to 
illustrate from Book II with two-part 
work, when possible. In fact, a Grade 
V outline.is generally followed with 
these people. Much depends, as I said 
before, on the ability ofthe grade 
teacher, and surely if she does not 
possess the average amount of musi- 
cal knowledge, she falls far short of 
her privileges in these country schools, 
where she stands as the model in so 
many ways to her pupils. ang’ 

“Alternate songs and exercises each 


tion, were unanimously re-elected to 


year, thus keeping material from be- 
coming too familiar. 

“Although merely an- outline, this 
gives a general plan of work in music 
as used in my outlying schools and 
has produced some very gratifying 
results.” 


' {Other Tendencies in 


there are more grades in the school. 


Teaching in 


Elementary Departments De- 
~ gerjbed at Meeting — 


A joint meeting of the departments | 


of classroom teachers, elementary edu- 
cation, elementary school principals, 
and kindergarten education and the 
national conference on educational 


National Education Association, was 
held this /afternoon in Mechanies 


Building. Various phases and tenden- 
cles of modern education were dis- 
cussed by the six speakers. James F, 


Hosic of the Teachers College of Co- 


lumbia University spoke on the “Ad- 
justment of Elementary Education to 
the Project Method.” 

“The improvement of elementary 
education can be brought about only 
by means of a definite idea,” declared 
Mr. Hosic. “We find such an idea in 
what is now called the project method. 
‘This is a great‘deal more than merely 
a way of conducting a recitation. It 
means the carrying through of an en- 
terprise and an undertaking and it is 
as oki as the first man. In simple 
phraseology, the project method of ed- 
ucation means learning by doing. The 
principal adjustments which we have 
to make are to provide the conditions 
for greater self-direction on the part 
of the pupils. This calls for a new 
technic on the part of the teacher, a 
revised course of study, shop labora- 
tories and studies and a much wider 
range of books and illustrative mate- 
rial than we now have commonly in 
use. : 

_ Atrophy the Chief Danger 

“The danger chiefly to be avoided is 
the development of a cut and dried 
formula such as the Herbartation 
Steps became. A number of attempts 
to define the project method have been 
distinctly misleading because of their 
partial character. Making something 
out of wood or paper, for example, is 
not necessarily a project. The extent 
to which it is a project depends upon 
the state of mind of the worker. The 
degree to which he enters into the 
spirit of the enterprise is the measure 
of its educational worth to him. Ad- 
vocates of the new ideas should re- 
member the old proverb, ‘the letter 
killeth but the spirit maketh alive.’ ”’ 

“The Value of the National Educa- 
tion Association to the Classroom 
Teacher” was the subject of Agnes F. 
Winn, assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Miss 
Winn gave a brief summary of the 
work which has been accomplished by 
the association since its reorganiza- 
tion at Salt Lake City, Utah, two years 
ago. She went on to say: 

“The biggest thing that lies before 
educators today is to forget person- 
alities and to convince those outside 
of the profession that we are united 
on a common program, the training 
of the children of the Nation for the 
highest type of citizenship. Groups 
vieing with each other for power and 
prestige can never bring this about. 
They must be willing to lay aside in- 
dividual difficulties and unite their 
forces to carry forward a professiona]’ 
program. 

“Since its reorganization at Salt 
Lake City two years ago the Associ- 
ation’s membersip has increased from 
35,000 to 110,000. 'With-this remark- 
able growth in mind the officers real-' 
ize that the association must equip 
itself for a greater service in the 
future and for a more vital influence 
in the lives of its members than it 
has ever exerted before. e 

Research-Department Founded 

“For this purpose a Research De- 
partment, where information concern- 
ing salaries, tenure and pensions, 
educational, State and federal legisla- 
tion, rural school and in fact any- 
thing pertaining to the school systems 
of the country may be had for the 
asking, has been organized. It is 
there to sérve you in whatever capa- 
city you desire. 

“The benefits you receive from mem- 
bership in the Association depend 
largely on what you are willing to 
put into it in the way of co-operation 
and constructive suggestions. Use 
your opportunity at the meetings of 
the Representative Assembly to let 
those of us who are carrying on the 
work of the Association know what we 
can do to make the National Education 
Association meet the needs of the &800,- 
000 educators of the country today.” 

Mrs. Katherine R. Cook, specialist in 
rural education of the United States 
Bureau of Education, discussed “The 
Needs of Young Children in Rural 
Schools.” “Present-Day Tendencies 
in Education and Their Relation to the 
Kindergarten and Primary Depart- 
ments” was the subject of Eugene R. 
Smith’s address. Mr. Smith is head- 
master of the Park School, Baltimore, 
Mr. J. Mace Andress, director of the 
Department of Psychology and Child 
Study of the Boston Normal School, 
spoke on “The Mental Health of Young 
Children.” The meeting was concluded 
with Mrs. Margaret McNaught’s read- 
ing of the report of the Committee on 
Revision of Elementary Education. 


FOREIGN-BORN WIN 
HONORS IN WEST 


Los Angeles Schools Report 
Many “Alpha” Students 


LOS ANGELES, June 16 (Special 
Correspondence)—Many foreign-born 
children have won intellectual records 
in the Los Angeles schools this year, 
according to late information. 

Honor pupils in the high schools are 
known as “Alpha” students. At the 
Lincoln High School, out of 90 Alpha 
students; more than one-half are the 
children of foreign-born parents; 18 
of the 90 were themselves born on 
foreign soil and had to learn English 
here. 

Among them are Russians, Finns, 
Jugoglays, Bohemians, Greeks, Chinese, 
Japanese, Spanish, Dutch, Italians, 
Welsh, and Poles. 


TRADE BOARD SEAT SALE 
CHICAGO, July 56—A Board of Trade 
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| Teachers’ Training and Welfare 


membership sold at $5600, off $25. 


| 


j 


in-school planning and. construction 
was emphasized by Frank I. Cooper, 
chairman of the National Education 
Association 
method, under the auspices of the! house design at a meeting of the De- 
partment of School Administration in 


House this efternoon. 


Plans 


: 


The importance of standardization 


committee on school- 


the Gardner Auditorium at the State 


Mr. Cooper said: 

“In* the beginning the’ committee 
experienced difficulties and discour- 
agements. Work was barely under 
way when it was interrupted by the 
demands upon the sérvices of its mem- 
bers for work in connection with the 
war, and until this year no report of 
its researches ‘has been made other 
than what has appeared in its bul- 
letin. 

Large Building Fund 


“The objective always before the 
committee has been to show archi- 
tects, educators, and the general pub- 
lic how to secure the most for the 
enormous .amount of money which 
must be spent for schaol buildings. 
and school buildings from 
every part of. the country have been 
studied, analyzed, and tabulated, find- 
ings were first laid out on long paste- 
board. strips that could be.~ easily 
arranged into different groupings. 

“In 1922 alone $680,000,000 will be 
spent for school buildings in the 
United States. It is easy_to see the 
possibilities of the work.’ The best 
plans show as much as 64 perf cent 
of the total floor space available for 
educational purposes while the poor- 
est sometimes show only 37 per cent 
available. In other words 27 per cent 
or over a quarter of the entire 
amount, would be literally thrown 
away if the poorest plans were used 
everywhere instead of the best. One 
quarter of $680,000,000 is an amount 
not to be thrown away by the Ameri- 
can public if they are aware of the 
facts. 

“Many cities and states are taking 
advantage of. the information pre- 
sented by the committee in thetr new 
buildings, notably the city of Minne- 
apolis, the State of Minnesota, and 
the city of New York. 

Charts a Future Ald 


“The report of the committee also 
shows a chart, entitled ‘What might 
have been’—showing how each school 
building illustrated by the chart 
might have ranked with the best if 
more study had been given to the 
main divigions. The experiences of 
the committee in these tabulations 


Ideal matters of educational theory 
and the practical ones of tenure and 
pensions were discussed at the meet- 
ing of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers Tuesday afternoon in Exhi- 


bition Hall. principal speaker 
was Dr. Wittian H. Giipatrion ot 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who lectured on “The New Ideals 
in Education.” He was followed by 
Miss Charl O. Williams, of Memphis, 
Tenn., president-of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and Miss Mar- 
garet Haley of Chicago, who spoke on 
improving the classroom service 
through tenure, salary and pensidns. 

Although held on the afternoon of 
the Fourth, the meeting was well at- 
tended. Miss Ethel M. Gardner of Mil- 


| Waukee was in the chair. 


Dr. Kilpatrick laid stress upon the 
new philosophy that is the basis of a 
democratic conception of the social 
relationships of the school, of subject 
matter and teaching methods, He 


said: : 
Education In Democracy 


inherently to the social life’about it, 
and this is the result,—that when it 
starts out to serve democracy, it finds 
that democracy and education are es- 
sentially one; they are both the effort 
to establish society on an ethical basis, 
to develop and express each individuay 
as far as within him lies. 

Our task is to work out this ideal of 
education in detail, and in trying to 
reduce it to a system, we find.that it 
has three phases: democratic social 
relationships, a democratic conception 
of subject matter, and a atic 
conception of methods. 

The relationships of officials and 
teachers should be placed on a demo- 
cratic basis. Whenever they come to- 
gether, it should be in a way that will 
most fully express the individuality of 
each one. Conclusions of joint concern 
should be reached only after mutual 
consultation. ; 

This idea] should prevail in the rela- 
tions between principal and teachers, 
and between teacher and pupils. Their 
joint relationship should make for the 
greatest development of both. 

The democratic ideal makes a new 
,demand upon subject matter. oe 
matter is not primarily something im- 
posed from without upon helpless—and 
sometimes hopeless—children. The prime 
concern of subject matter’is with ways 
of behaving. The child should not be 
taught subjects in school that will 
merely enable him to answer questions 
at some future time, but subjects that 
will help him to acquire ways of be- 
having so that he may live more fully 
now. 

The new classroom method, realizing 
that practice with success and satisfac- 
tion is necessary to any real learning, 
will give the children practice in such 
things as responsibility and co-opera- 


have caused them to look far into the 
future and to suggest in their report 
how others may use the information 
in the same way that has seemed 
possible to those first realizing the 
teaching shown by =the tabulations. 
School officials may no longer unwit- 
tingly fail of securing 50 per cent of 
the area of the floor plan of their 
school building for the purposes of 
education.” ~- 

Other speakers introduced by Ira B. 


Bush, superintendent of schools, Erie, }: 


Pa., who presided were S. L. Smith ef 
Nashville, Tenn., who talked on the 
rural school buildings of the south; 
Dwight H. Perkins of Chicago, who 
read a paper on “Planning the Modern 
High School”; Clarence D. Kingsley, 
supervisor of secondary education for 
Massachusetts, who spoke on “Gym- 
nasiums and their Accessories for 
Modern Schools,” and C. B. J. Snyder 
of New York, who described the school 
buildings of New York City. : 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
CLOSES SESSIONS 


Topics for Discussion 


Charles McKenny, president of the 
Michigan State Normal School, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., took up the problem of 
the teachers training college in the 
report of the committee on teachers 
colleges at the final meeting of the 
National Council of Education in 
Wentworth Institute this afternoon. A 
report on the course of study was 
made by David Felmley, president of 
the Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Ill. 

Speeches on the purpose .and status 
of’sex education were given by T. W. 
Galloway, associate director, Ame@ri- 
¢an Social Hygiene Association, New 
York City; Mrs. Cecile Pilpel, vice- 
president of the Federation for Child 
Study; New York City; Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg, assistant director of edu- 
cational work, United States Public 
Health Service,, Washington, D. C.; 
M. J. Exner, director of the department 
of educational activities, American 
Social Hygiene Association, New York 
City; Caroline Croasdale, head of the 
department of hygiene, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, 
N. Y¥.; and, Norman E. Richardson, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
[ll. 
¢ Miss Adelaide Steely Baylor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., submitted the report of 
the committee on vyocational educa- 
tion. Reports were also presented by 
the committees fon racial wellbeing, 
the status of the American woman 


tion. They are more jmportant than 

arithmetic and geography, will the 

pupils learn them unless we give them 

qpportunity to practice them? 
Tenure. Bills 

In speaking of improving classroom 
service through tenure, Miss Williams 
made an appeal to the members for 
effort in regard to tenure legislation. 
She said: 

“It will give us that reasonable 
sense of professional security that will 
enable us to plan for the future and 
give us stability in the life of our com- 
munities.” i 

-She outlined the provisions of a 
model tenure bill. 5 
Miss Haley, who has been an ardent 


‘number of years, spoke of the troubles 
that beset pensions through the lack 
of constitutional guarantee for pen- 
sion funds, and appealed to the teach-~- 
ers of the association to work- more 
earnestly for pension and tenure acts. 
| “The téachers of American citizens,” 
‘she said, “should not have to.wash out 
handkerchiefs and shirtwaists,-or be 
compelled to stay away from conven- 
tions. of this kind, because they do not 
have: the carfare. They should be 
free to keep their attention upon the 
high ideals of their profession.” 

At the beginning of the meeting, 
Miss Nina O. Buchanan of Seattle, 
president of the National League of 
Teachers Associations, delivered. an 
eloquent patriotic address on Thomas 
Jefferson. © 

At the business meeting on Thurs- 
day the department will ‘consider 
the adoption of a constitution, a thing 
it never has had. Besides the usual 
features 
provides for a budget, regional con- 
ferences and an advisory council. | 


JAMAICAN ‘CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES ORGANIZE 


KINGSTON, Jamaica, June 9—Thé 
effort to bring the various religious 
bodies at work in this island into line 
and unity, not along doctrinal state- 
ments, but regarding social, moral, 


form and shape as an or 
Council of Christian Churches. The 
movement was initiated by the Right 
Rev. Bishop‘ Carteret, (of the Church 
of’ England in Jamaica.) 
along the lines of the most recently 
held Lambeth Conference. nen 
The other Christian bodies repre- 
sented are Baptist, -Eokccipagy oe Cons. 
gregational, Wesleyan, 
Army, the Society of Friends (Ameri-. 
can) and the Christian Church (Am- 
erican). The Roman Cath Church 
declined the invitation to join the 
Council, and the Church of Scotiand 
in Jamaica sent no representatives to 


teacher, teacher welfare, and — 
illiteracy. 7 


the Council. 
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GERMAN PATENTS - 
RETURN IS ASKED 


President Directs Alien Property 
Custodian to Obtain Them 
From Chemical Foundation 


. Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, July 3—The entire 
question of the dye industry in the 
United States has been brought into 
prominence by President Harding's 
letter to Col. Thomas W. Miller, alien 
property custodian, directing him to 
heve the property held by the Chemi- 
cal Foundation, which took over Ger- 
man patents, returned to the Govern- 
ment. 

This action by the President was 
taken on the advice of the Attorney- 
General, it was learned here today, 
and not on any complaint or request 
of the alien property custodian, made 
either directly to the President or to 
the Department of Justice. The sale 
of the German patents along with 
other transactions regarding enemy 
property, has been made the object of 
attack in Congress, and Mr. Daugher- 
ty has been reproached for his failure 
to bring to justice alleged profiteers. 
It was intimated about the time the 
Attorney-General obtained an addi- 
tional $500,000 for carrying on prose- 
cutions that some prominent officials 
under the Wilson Administration 
would be shown to have acted in vio- 
lation of their rights and to their own 
profit. This is the first move to bring 
any such officials’ acts into the light. 

In reply to the President’s letter di- 
recting him to demand the return of 
the property from the Chemical Foun- 
dation and to take other action to pro- 
tect the rights of the United tates, 
Mr. Daugherty assured the President 
that his instructions would be carried 
out “with all possible dispatch.” 

“After months of investigation by 
the officials of the Department of 
Justice and in the face of much inter- 
ference, the point was finally reached 
when it was possible to make a re- 
port to the President,” he said. 

It is not believed here that Francis 
P. Garvan and those associated with 
him will return the property without 
making a stubborn fight which will 
bring into the open the whole dye 
story and the determination to main- 
tain the advance that the United States 
has gained during the war. The 
Chemica] Foundation will claim that 
it was organized primarily for patri- 
otic purposes and not as a commer- 
cial enterprise. Under the terms of 
the formation of the foundation, no 
individual could make money out of 
the properties under its control. 


Head of Chaiaienl Foundation 
Defends Its Title to Patents 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, July 3—Francis P. 
Garvan, president of the Chemical 
Foundation and former alien property 
custodian, in replying to charges made 
by President Harding in his orders to 
the present alien property custodian 
to obtain the return of 4700 German 
chemical patents to the Government, 
declared that America’s best lawyers, 
including several .stanch and true 
Harding Republicans, approved the 
Foundation's title to these patents it 
bought from the custodian, and on 
that united opinion 150 of the biggest 
chemical concerns of the country 
invested $150,000,000 for the develop- 
ment of the patents for market in this 
country. ; 

“T am proud to claim credit for 
being the founder of the Chemical 
Foundation,” Mr. Garvan said. “This 
is not the first time it has been at- 
tacked. The Germans have been quite 
active with their propaganda, and 
their campaign is to get those patents 
back so that they once more can con- 
tro] the entire dye market and a large 
part of the rest of the chemical mar- 
ket, and the billions of dollars in 
American industry that are dependent 
on dyes and other chemicals. 

“Incidentally, it might be mentioned 
that the question of the German 
chemical embargo comes up in the 
new tariff bill on July 12, and this 
attack is well timed. 

“Attorney-General Daugherty says 
that ‘After many months of investi- 
gation by the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and in the face of 
much interference, the point was 
finally reached when it was possible 
to make a report to the President’.” 

“What sort of investigation was 
this?” continued Mr. Garvan. “What 
interference was made? We did not 
even know that there was an investi- 
gation. We would have been glad to 
place all we had at the disposal of the 
investigators. me 

“We formed the Foundation to foster 
the American chemical industry. -We 
have done that. The Du Pont in- 
terests alone invested $15,000,000 in 
plant and research for the develop- 
ment of the patents for which they 
hold formulae. The 15 companies that 
hold liens have invested at least $150,- 
000,060 in that way.” 


ACTION DEMANDED 
ON FREIGHT FLEET 


Government May Take Over 
Craft on Mississippi 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., July 5 (Special) — 
John W. Weeks, Secretary of War, has 
notified Edward F. Goltra of St. Louls 
that he must formally accept the fleet 
of four towboats and 19 barges built 
for him by the Federal Government by 
July 15 or surrender them to the Gov- 
ernment, which will turn the craft 
over to the federal fleet of eight tow- 
boats and 50 barges being operated by 
the War Department between St. 
Louis and New Orleans. 

The Goltra fleet has been ready for 
operation since the opening of naviga- 
tion on the upper river, but has been 
tied to the bank at St. Louis. 

The Merchants Exchange and the 
Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis 
have recently called the attention of 
Secretary Weeks to the fact that the 


present facilities would be unable to. 


handle the volume of export grain that 
will be offered at St. Louis beginning 
this season and urging that he press 
the Goltra fleet into this service. 

The Secretary has indicated that he 


will utilize a part of the fleet in this 
trade, if Mr. Goltra does not take it, 
but that some of the fleet will be used 
to re-establish navigation of the upper 
river by freight-carrying facilities. 
This is a service which shippers of the 
upper Mississippi Valley have been 
demanding with increasing insistence 
as the benefits of the fleet upom the 
lower river have become more ap- 
parent. j 

The largest tonnage in the history 
of the river moved upstream from New 
Orleans during June. Shipments ag- 
gregating 40,000 tons were consigned 
to 66 cities of the neve as far north 
as Duluth, the transfer to rail being 
made at St. Louis, The saving on 
sugar by river is 11% cents per 100 
pounds. The month's consignments 
were scattered through 15 states of 
the valley, an indication of the widen- 
ing use of the river. 


GERMANY FACING 
GRAVE STRUGGLE 


Bill to Be Introduced in Reichs- 
tag for the Defense of 
the Republic 


By Special Cable 
BERLIN, July 3—-Germany’s eco- 
nomic and political situation contin- 
ues to present disquieting features, 
but the temper and attitude-of the 


vast mass of workers is disciplined 
and orderly, a highly important fact 
when the indignation provoked by the 
recent Monarchist agitation is remem- 
bered. Evidently a big struggle 
within and without the Reichstag will 
take place in the course of the present 
week over the new legislation for 
“the defense of the Republic.” It is 
a measure which the Cabinet is now 
framing for submission to the Reichs- 
tag on Wednesday next. A special 
clause threatens with banishment any 
German former royalties who attempt 
to undermine the position of the Re- 
public. It is understogd that the 
Socialists are anxious that in the new 
measure especial warning should be 
given to the former Kaiser and the 
Crown Prince that their return to Ger- 
many can only take place with the 
permission of the Reichstag. In the 
meanwhile big workers demonstra- 
tions in favor of the proposed defense- 
of-the-Republic measure are being 
prepared for Tuesday afternoon, a 
general strike being declared for that 
purpose. 

If a two-thirds majority is not found 
for the measure, then President Ebert 
will inevitably dissolve Parliament 
and order new elections. On the other 
hand, an equally grave situation may 
arise if the workers regard the Gov- 
ernment measure as too mild and do 
not support it. ‘ 

Two other disturbing features of the 
situation are the Monarchist move- 
ment in Bavaria and the budget con- 
fusion, which naturally followed the 
collapse of the German exchange. 
The possibility of a Bavarian Monar- 
chist rising is mentioned here, but 
need not be taken too seriously. On 
the other hand the collapsed exchange 
is provoking a rapid rise in the cost 
of living, and will lead to inevitable 
demands for higher wages, and per- 
haps big strikes. The general news- 
paper trade strike which deprives 
Berlin of all newspapers is regarded 
as the forerunner of big industrial 
disputes. 


HARD COAL VEIN 
STRUCK IN MAINE 


Drillers for Oil Find Anthracite 
at Great Depth 


DOVER-FOXCROFT, Me., July 5 
(Special) —Renewed inthrest in the oil 
drilling project here has been awak- 
ened by the fact that the drillers, dur- 
ing the past two days, have gone 
through a nine-foot vein of hard coal 
and have encountered several pockets 
of gas at a great depth beneath the 
earth’s surface. The drillers, all men 
of experience in the Pennsylvania coal! 
and oil fields, say that the coal and 
gas closely resemble that located in 
their own State and that conditions of 


‘earth surrounding the pockets and 


veins, as shown by the drills, are the 
same. 

The drilling for oil began at this 
place last year and continued through 
the summer until winter conditions 
necessitated a suspension of work. 
The hole has now reached a depth 
of 1900 feet. The prospect was being 
made for oil, but the finding of coal 
will be equally agreeable for the local 
men who are financing the experiment. 
The greater part of the coal samples 
have been carried off by souvenir 
hunters. It is said that the 1900-foot 
hole is the deepest ever drilled in 
Maine soil, the nearest approach to 
it being a hole 1000 feet deep sunk 
by the Great Northern Paper Company 
in the Moosehead Lake region in an 
effort to reach a water supply. 3 

Many visitors are flocking to the 
ol] well at the present time and it is 
expected that the interest will become 
keener as the drill sinks to the depth 
of from 2200 to 3200 feet, which is 
the depth where oil is struck in the 
New Brunswick oil regions. 


SILVER RISE HELPS 
SMELTING’S AFFAIRS 


The 2i-cent rise in silver prices 
from a February low of 52% cents to 
a high of 73% cents has very naturally 
meant a substantial increase in the 
earning power of United States Smelt- 
ing. 

Net profits of that company, after all 
charges, including depreciation and de- 
pletion for April and May, averaged 
$220,000 a4 month, compared with an 
average per month of $157,000 in Jan- 
uary and February and $170,000 per 
month for the first quarter. 


ITALIAN AIB COMPANY PROPOSED 
By Special Cable 

ROME, July §6—An Italian company 
is reported to be in process of forma- 
tion, with a capital of 10,000,000 lire, 
to run a bi-weekly airplane service 
between Rome, Salonika and Constan- 
tinople. Later the service is to be con- 
tinued to Odessa and Kharkov. Mono- 
planes carrying six si and 600 
kilograms of cargo are to used. 


Investigation Tp Making Evident 
Difficulties With Which 
Europe Must Deal 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, July 5—Whatever other 
purpose is being served by the Hague 
Conference thé attempted investiga- 
tion of details is clarifying the general 
proposition with which western Burope 
has to deal. Here, for once, the trees. 
are helping us to see the wood. We 
learned at Genoa that the present rul- 
ers of Russia were a bevy of arrogant 
individuals, inclined to subordinate 
most of the qualities which generally 
g0 to make up the human intelligence, 
to the pursuit of doctrines which do 
not meet with the epproval of civilized 
society, but there was a laudable dis- 
position to refrain from any interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of the 
country if a basis of discussion could 


otherwise be found, 
The present negotiations are demon- 
strating that we are attempting to 


treat with an almost hopeless collec- 
tion of impractical visionaries, who 
imagine that national existence is feed- 
able on hackneyed phrases, such as 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Their budget is not merely a weird, 


unbalanced sheet as previously desig- 
nated 4n this correspondence—it -is 
a huge joke and the men who had the 
effrontery to present it to a body of 
technical experts, must be devoid alike 
of practical intelligence and a sense’ 
of humor. 

Mr. Levidoff, a curious little black- 
haired Communistic person who has 
been deputizing for Maxim Litvinoff 
told me some months ago that when 
mankind really understood the vir- 
tues of Bolshevism, its world conquest 
would be assured. For that reason he 
regarded his propaganda as the gospel 
of humanity. In view of the results 
of the experiment in Russia, his opti- 
mism is difficult to understand, but 
Mr. Sokolnikoff’s exposition of Soviet 
finance tends to explain the discrep- 
ancy. According to this, you balance 
your budget by printing paper money, 
paying it in as an asset. Under this 
system there seems no reason why 
governments, or for that matter indi- 
viduals should ever be in financia) dif- 
ficulties. Why should Moscow show a 
budget deficit? A little more activity 
on the printing presses and a balance 
ought to be assured. Perhaps, indeed, 
an additional machine or two might 
obviate the necessity of asking the 
western powers to advance such a 
trifing matter as £340,000,000 in 
hard cash or solid merchandise. 

The deduction is of course that Bol- 
shevism as an administrative system 
is crazy, and it is becoming obvious 
that before anything serious is pos- 
sible in the way. of the reorganization 
of Russia, the whole régime must be 
radically changed, either as the result 
of conversion of present rules to saner 
methods or their replacement by a 
new government. 


VETERANS IN JAIL 
WILL BE SET FREE 


Wisconsin Governor to Aid All 
Whose Plight Is Due to War 


SUPERIOR, Wis., July 4—Gov, J. J. 
Blaine of Wisconsin announced in an 
address here today that he would ex- 
tend executive clemency to every man 
in Wisconsin prisons, “who can trace 
his plight, directly or indirectly, to 
causes arising out of the service to 
this country.” ! 

“No partisan considerations, no at- 
attempts at intimidation by political 
conferences will drive me from that 
purpose,” Governor Blaine said, an- 
nouncing that he already had granted 
clemency to 265. 

Governor Blaine charged that the 
“broken promises of the Government, 
the stupidity of public officials, who 
should have anticipated the present 
condition, and the selfishness of those 
who seek privileges from the Govern- 
ment, are responsible for the im- 
prisonment of the large number of 
former service men,” who, he says, are 
in jail. 

“There was plenty of money in the 
public treasury to pay war contracts,” 
he said; “plenty of money to pay pure 
graft, plenty to pay swivel chair 
patriots and profiteers and nothing for 
the soldier boy. 

“‘When I can take these boys out of 
prison and put them into colleges, I 
will be satisfied.” 


PROSECUTOR SETS 
RECORD FOR SPEED 


Mr. Banton Handles Heavy Bus- 
iness in Six Months 


NEW YORK, July 3 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—The report of Joab H. 
Banton, district attorney, covering 
the first six months of his incumbency 
shows that fully twice as many cases 
have been disposed of during the firet 
half of the present year as during the 
corresponding period in 1921 and that 
the standing calendar of the. criminal 
courts has been reduced by 900 cases. 

Records show that 3973 indictments 
have been returned during these six 
months, as againt 2345 for the same 
period in 1921. More than 1000 indict- 
ments have been dismissed since Jan- 
uary, these making the total number 
of cases disposed of nearly 6000. 

“The district attorney's drive 
against crimes of violence,” the report 
reads, which began April 17, “has been 
a great success.” 

“Never in the history of the dis- 
trict attorney’s office has there beea 
such an avalanche of complaints 
such as preceded and kept pace with 
the unprecedented number of failures 
in the Wall Street district,” the re- 
port continues. “These complaints 
came from every state in the Union 
and represented in part the thousands 
of persons mulcted by dishonest 


| be little difficulty experienced. 
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By The Associated Press 

hi Se Moscow, July & 

HE Soviet Government's first in- 
ternal loan is a suecess, sceord- 
ing to the Bussias newspapers, 
the 10,000,008-pood bread loan hav- 
ing already been subscribed. The 
peasants directly subseribed 4,000,000 
poods, workers 8,000,000, and state. 
institutions 8,000,000. 
Russia’s 1922 grain crops, accord: — 
ing to present estimates, will reach 
a minimum of .8,500,000,000 poods 
(68,000,000 tons), or 1,000,000,000 poods _ 
more than those of last year, the 
acting Premier, Leo Kameneff, told | 

the correspondent today. : 

From practically all sections of . 
Russia, except the north, reports are 
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jyymen responsible for the war. 
{scene of excitement was indescribable. 


P 


pouring into Moscow showing that : 
the grain is flourishing in ideal. 
weather. The yield may be Russia’s 
greatest crop since the war. ) 
z 
POINCARE-SCHANZER 
MEETING REGARDED 


AS VERY IMPORTANT. 


PARIS, July § — Carlo Schanzer, 
Italian Foreign Minister, is not ex- 
pected at the Qual d'Orsay until today, 
his stay in London having been longer 
than anticipated. The French view is 
that an Anglo-Italian understanding 
of a special character, possibly di- 
rected in some sense against French 
policy has been reached and the ap- 
proaching Schanzer-Poincaré conver- 
sations are considered of great im- 


portance. 

The discussion it is expected will 
turn chiefly on the Near East, but it 
is also believed that the Italian For- 
eign Minister will endeavor to inter- 
vene in the Tangiers affair. Certain 
warnings appear in the French press 
which state in effect that Italy has 
nothing to do with the question at 
issue between France, England and 
Spain. On the Near East question an 
accord is hoped for so, that when 
there is a conference in London to- 
wards the end of the month, there will 
It is 
understood that there will be a num- 
ber of meetings between Raymond 
Poincaré and Signor Schanzer. 

On the highest authority it is learned 
that the ratification of Washington 
agreements is not expected before Oc- 
tober or November. The French Par- 
liament goes into vacation {In a week 
or so. , 


PRESIDENT TO SEE ITALIAN KING 
By Spectal Cable 
ROME, July 56—~Hipolito 


Irigoyen, 


President of the Argentine is coming | 


a 


| Finally it was arranged ‘that 


cialists have distributed the -photo- 
graph by scores of ‘thousands and 
have created a‘scandal: It was this 
libellous picture’ postcard which 


‘| caused an outburst in. the Chamber. 


The accusation of the Socialists be- 
‘came much broader. M. Poincaré was 


definitely accused of being one of the 


The 
M. Poincaré,: trembling’ with passion, 


|} demanded thatthe accusation should 
‘be ~substant 


{ated : immediately. ‘There 


was*a terrific. uproar. — 


Vaillant Oputurier ‘agreed. to state 


the case then‘and there, bit obviously 
‘all debating Tules. were being broken 


‘a6 another subject was under discus- 


sion, and the President of the Cham- 

ber declined to aliow further irregular 

proceedings, | wi 
the 


‘debate'on the origin of the war should 
take place this evening. The whole 
incident is unfortunate and the feeling 
is: that a mistake has been made in 
allowing the French Socialists to have 
the prolonged: use of the tribune from 
which to launch their wild accusation. 


Ambassador’s Statement 
Makes Light of Incident 


PARIS, Juyl 5 (By The Associated 
Press)—Myron T. Herrick, American 
Ambassador to France, issued a state- 
ment today characterizing as “much 
ado about nothing” the incident in the 
Chamber of Deputies last night, when 
a lively debate was provoked over a 


photograph of Mr. Herrick and Ray- 
mond Poincaré designed to show that 
the two statesmen were smiling while 
walking through the cemetery at 
Verdun. 

“IT have no recollection whatsoever 
of the matter in question,” Mr. Her- 
rick’s statement said, “even supposing 
that in walking from point to point 
during the day I should have said 
something to cause M. Poincaré to 
smile, there could be ig that no pos- 
sible ground for reproach.” 


BANK CLEARINGS 
~ IN CHATTANOOGA 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., July 5— 
Clearings of the Chattanooga banks 
for June were well above those for 
June, 1921, the figures being $23,236,- 
667.59 this month, compared with $21,- 
864,389.29 for last year. This is the 
first month of the year to show a total 
greater than the corresponding month 
of 1921. Several weeks have been. in 
excess, but not the longer period. 

Realty movements showed consider- 
able strength, with a total. of $1,334,- 


to Rome on July 11, to pay an official | 350, while building permits of $213,961 


visit to King Victor Emanuel III and 
to the Pope. 


‘ 


compared with perinits of $131,581 for 
June, 1921. 


Washington's Passing Show 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
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Washington, July 4 
EMOCRATIC senators do not re- 


|) gard as friendly the opinion of 
some people that they are fill- 
bustering against the Tariff Bil! or that 
they desire to delay action for the 
mere sake of delay. They contend 
that the prolonged debate has been in- 


dulged in for the one purpose ofthrow- 
ing light on what they consider the 
bad features of the measure, and their 
manner is so earnest that one must ac- 
cept the explanation. 

They feel, however, that they have 
made an impression on public opinion 
and are determined to continue until 
the country has been given an oppor- 
tunity to study their side of the ques- 
tions involved How much longer this 
may take they do not attempt to esti- 
mate, but most of them express the 
opinion that the end should be in 
sight by the last of July, “if,” they say, 
“the Republicans then-are willing to 
vote.” They have a theory that some 
Republicans are desirous of having the 
vote postponed for the double reason 
that they are not satisfied with the 
tariff bill and would like to hold it 


‘over as a buffer to the Bonus Bill and 


the ship subsidy measure. é 

The opinion ts growing that the 
tariff bill will not become a law dur- 
ing the present session of Congress, 
not because it will not get through 
the Senate, but because of its. wide 
difference from the House bill. The 
Senate is making innumerable amend- 
mets, many of which cover rates of 
import far in excess of those of.the 
lower body of Congress. 


The agitation for cloture goes for- 
ward in the Senate as if it were 
needed in expediting consideration of 
the Tariff Bill, when the fact is clo- 
ture would not aid in that respect at 
all. There are so many provisions 
constituting new questions, which 
permit roll calls and on which some 
discussion could not be denied under 
the strictest construction, that the 
final vote could be indefinitely delayed 
under any circumstances. Why then 
the agitation? William E. Borah (R.), 
Senator from Idaho, who opposes the 
Ship Subsidy bill, advances the theory 
that cloture is wanted for the pur- 
nose of getting the subsidy through. 
He asserts that the movement has no 
reference whatever to the Tariff Bill. 
This may be mere surmise, but: it fs 
plausible and other senators agree 
with him. > A : 


W. L. Frierson, former Assig 
Attorney-General and Solicitor of 
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United States, believes that if the re- 
cently established permanent Court of 
International Justice at The Hague 
succeeds in commanding the respect 
and confidence of the world, more wil] 
have been accomplished for the hap- 
piness of the human race than has 
resulted from any single movement in- 
augurated by man, and “if it shall be 
80 supported that, it may fully per- 
form the practice it was appointed to 
perform, the world will have taken 
the largest step yet taken in advanc- 
ing human civilization.” 

Mr. Frierson still believes that “the 
plan for a League of Nations offered 
the best and an entirely feasible and 


proper means of making future wars | R® 


improbable, if not impossible.” 

He finds that, as a resut of the 
Washington Arms Conference, “we at 
least are relieved for ten years of the 
burdens and the menace to peace in- 
herent in enormous navies, and after 
10 years’ experience under the treaty 
we may safely expect that the old 
policies will not be resumed.” ” 

He looks forward to the time when 
“the high seas will be fully recog- 
nized as the common possession of al] 
the nations to be protected and kept 
safe for the commerce of the world 
by a common navy.” | 

> > > 


It is getting to be a habit of the 
guides who pilot the curious sight- 
seer about the United States Capitol 
to stop distinguished public men in 
the corridors and turn proudly to 
their charges: “Meet Senator So- 
and-So,” 

Recently Andrew J.Volstead, author 
of the Volstead Act, whose name is 
as well known as the President's, 
was stopped in such a fashion. 

“So this is the famous Mr. Vol- 
stead,” gasped one of the party in 
abashed tones. 

“Madam,” replied the implacable foe 
of the “bootleg” product, “I really 
can’t say whether I am famous or 
infamous.” 

The United States will send to Rio 
de Janeiro in September a “special 
mission of friendship, good will and 
congratulation” to participate in the 
centennial celebration of the inde- 
pendence of Brazil. Approval of the 
resolution directing the President to 
appoint the delegates was given by the 
House recently. : 

An appropriation of $1,000,000 will 
be made available which will enable 


‘the American Government to partici- 


pate with a degrée of dignity befitting 
the greatest republic in the world. 
Besides the official mission, United 
States warships wil) anchor in the 
harbor of Rio de Janejro, 


"| wreng-doing has taken the 


SAN PRANCISCO, Cal. June 22 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal... June 


the youth of the country away from 
punishment of the individual as a 
remedy for crime, - ng to the 
decisions arrived at in the 
convention of the In . 

are “of Police Chiefs just ended 
ere, 

- The: trend of every discussion at 
this meeting was toward the education 
of men and women away from wrong- 
doing ‘and wrong-living, which was 
declared to be the main cause of 
crime. Reformation of the criminal 
by education and moral influence 
rather than punishment, and the alter- 
ation of our present system of criminal 
court procedure so that persons con- 
victed of crimes can be sentenced to 
institutions in which they will receive 
mental, moral, and religious treatment 
and training away from criminal tend- 
encies, rather than to jails and prisons 
whose objective is retaliation for the 
crime, or punishment for tke criminal, 
was urged by virtually every speaker. 
_ Captain Duncan Matheson of the 
San Francisco detective force, - pre- 
sented an illustration of the reason 
for this change of attitude toward the 
criminal by the police authorities of 
the world, when he read from the 
records of his department the fact that 
one woman, a minor criminal, cost the 
city of San Francisco more than $8000 
in her arrests and detentions alone in 
a period of 10 years. “One or two 
years of proper training at the im- 
pressionable age,” said Captain Mathe- 
son, “would have turned this woman’s 
ability—and she undoubtedly had abil- 
ityto useful rather than criminal 
lines, and she would have been an 
addition to society, rather than a sub- 
traction from it.” 


Policies Are Approved 


In following out these lines of edu- 
cational, moral, and religious training 
for the child so that he or she may 
be led away from paths of wrong- 
doing, the convention approved the 
following policies: 

Approval of the establishment at 
Washington, under federal control, of a 
bureau of criminal identification and 
statistics, so that the first offender may 
never be subjected to a prison term, or 
be placed in contact with so-called 
“hardened criminals,” and to enable the 
authorities to follow more closely those 
who have been taken in hand for train- 
ing before they become set in ways of 
crime. 

Co-operation with the Department of 
Labor in the education of the foreigner 
—from whom it is claimed comes most 
of the criminal element in the United 
States—so that they may be the better 
and earlier assimilated into the good 
citizenry of the country. 

Urging an international law prohibit- 
ing the purchase, possession or carry- 
ing of a weapon without a permit, this 
to include all firearms, knives, slung- 
shots or other weapons with which in- 
jury might be infiicted; records to be 
kept by every dealer of all sales of 
firearms, and national control main- 
tained over the importation of such 
arms. 

Favoring the increased employment 
of women in all police departments to 
care for women accused of crimes, and 
for their influence over very young 
offenders, and urging universities and 
colleges to provide departments devoted 
to the training of these women. 

Organization of the police depart- 
ment as a reformative and educational 
agency, rather than as a punitive arm 
of the Government, and freeing it from 
all political or other influences which 
may hamper it or obstruct the carrying 
out of this educational and reformative 
function. 

International Co-operation 

Enlargement of the International As- 
sociation of Police Chiefs to tnclude all 
of continental Europe, and interna- 
tional understandings and workings be- 
tween all the police. departments of 
all the countries so that older and 
hardened criminals may be held in re- 
straint, and prevented, primarily, from 
exercising their influence over younger 
men and women. This plan, in short, 
calls for a world-wide organization to 
educate people away from crime. 

Long confinement and complete cure 
for narcotics addicts and peddlers, so 
that gradually the drug habit and the 
drug business can be stamped out. This 
policy abandons definitely the idea that 
punishment, no matter how severe, ever 
will prevent the drug addict or the drug 
= from following their devious 
A continuous campaign of public in- 
struction on vehicular traffic, and the 
constant use of policemen as instructors 
and teachers, rather than punitive offi- 
cers, in this campaign; the securing of 
the co-operation of automobile associ- 
ations and civic bodies in this educa+ 
tional movement, and the establishment 
of uniform street and road signs 
throughout. the United States and 
Canada. | 

Urging the establishment of radio 
stations in the police department of 
every city and town, so that broad- 
cast’ warnings may be picked up and 
criminals headed off and captured, or 
prevented from carrying out their de- 
signs, in one city as well as another. 

International use of automatic safety 
devices, warnings, chemical gas and 
similar preparations to prevent the suc- 
cess of operations of criminals against 
safes, bank vaults and other places for 
the storage of valuables. “One crime 
prevented is worth more than 10 
criminals punished,” said one police 
chief in speaking of this policy. 

Urging the firm denial of parole to 
violators of automobile-theft laws, drug- 
peddling laws, and other crimes against 
the mass of society. , 


Education Is Urged 

The organization of the city and 
town police of the world into a body 
for the prevention of crime, and the 
education of persons whose life has 
been set in unsuitable surroundings, 
and who furnish fertile fields for 
criminal ideas, was advanced by M. C. 
Van Houten, chief of police of Doorn, 
Holland, who asserted that the plan 
has the support of the majority of the 
chiefs of police of continental Burope. 
It was presented to the convention 
and discussed by Major Richard Syl- 
vester, of Wilmington, Del., who, after 
consultation with Department of Jus- 
tice leaders’ and other officials at 
Washington, believes it can be applied 
with practical results in this country. 

August Vollmer, chief of the police 
department of Berkeley, Cal., president 
of the International Association of Po- 
lice Chiefs, who was succeeded at this 


‘ 


| meeting ‘by Phillip T. Smith, of New 
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of crime of all | education of 


in this and all 

countries. Criminals are the results of 
surroundings or of heredity, and if 
special attention be given to the 
trajni : oa | ott 1 surround 

spiritua » 
in the child through his or her 
school years, he or she rarely will take 
the wrong path later in life. 

State Police Favored 

Enforcement of the prohibition laws 
was upheld by the chiefs in the fol- 
lowing, which appears in the record 
of the convention: . 3 

The liquor situation is not wholly 
under the. supervision of the police 
precinct. commander, and he should be . 
held accountable only [n so fSr as the 
law applies to him, but when reé- 
quested he must assist and co-operate 
with the federa) authorities. | 

The chiefs also went on record as 
favoring the establishment of state 
police,.but against the taking over or 
contro] of municipal or town police 
by the State or the Federal Govern-. 
ment, They voted against the “use 
of deception tests that are not author- 
ized by law,” and against “taking ad- 
vantage of any person in custody for 
the purpose of getting a conviction 
other than by methods strictly within 
the law.” They expressed their dis- 
approval of the use of secret tele- 
phones, or dictaphones, “for the rea- 
son that it is a violation of the law to 
tap telephone lines, and that the in- 
formation. so obtained is not admis- 
sible as evidence.” 

William Pinkerton, head of the 
detective agency bearing his name, 
combated the prevalent idea that 
former service men are responsible for 
the crimes committed since the World 
War, saying: 

Ex-service men are not criminals. 
The men who made more money dur- 
ing the war than they ever made be- 
fore, and now find they cannot get 
such high pay for their labor, are the 
ones who are causing the increase in 
crime, in their effort to find a way to 
live without working. The soldiers 
and sailors who saw service in the 
Great War are not committing any 
crimes, you can put that down as one 
of the most certain things in this 
world. 

The convention chose Buffalo, N. Y., 
as its next meeting place, in 1923. 


DRY FIGHT CENTERS 
ON NEW YORK PORT 


Border Smuggling Cut Down 70 
Per Cent—Picked Force 

to Guard Seaboard § ~* 
Special from Monitor Bureau _ 


NEW YORK, July 5—Smuggling ef 
liquor over the Canadian border. has 
decreased 70 per cent since jast fall, 
it is reported here by John D. Appleby, 
zone chief, who says his records and 
those of Ralph A. Day, prohibition .di- 
rector, tend to prove this te 
correct. To bring the Atlantic sesa- 
board smuggling to a corresponding 
decrease, Mr. Appleby said that gen- 
eral agents from al! parts of the coun- 
try are being concentrated here. 
Among these are picked a of 
the revenue forces, some of whom 
have been in the service more than & 
quarter of a century. igs 

Record Foree Forming .:- -. 

These agents are arriving every day 
the zone chief said, and soon there 
will be a larger force here than at any 
port in the United States. Elaborat 
plans are being arranged to 
with the seaboard rum 
situation when the forces have bee 
fully concentrated. The 
tion is now handled by 60 experienced 
agents, acting under John S. Parsons, 
chief state agent. The border roads 
are reported to be well under control, 
In guarding these northern rum-run- 
ning arteries, which hummed with 
rum-runners’ automobiles last fall, the 
United States Government agents 
have had the co-operation of the 
Canadian Government, age 
troopers and the Canadian 
Police. ; en eat de 

Canadian Government control of ‘afi 
intoxicating liquofs was bronght to 
bear, it was explained, to bring p 
sional Canadian ~ bootleg ere 
under Government control. Gradually, 
it was said; the net was. tightened 
about the. Canadian ‘sources ‘of t supely 
biles sow Bad ht bard to wes Mane 

es now to | 
in Canadian provinces. = - 

‘ Special Craft mre 

The score or more. moter 
launches, which abet be ae “oe 
the prohibition navy here, are th 
course of manufacture by a weate 
engineering concern. rly 
is yrs arene sg ‘much... 
upon them as the lauricles are 
manned by prohibition gat edtncens 
agents and sent out to f 
line of coast inlets a 
Elaborate plans for the’ 
frequented and unfrequented | 
depend upon the activity of this type 
of craft, | : 

Outside the harbor it is repo 
there are still a dozen ships 
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pier navy into 
ew Jersey harbors. 
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GENERAL RAILROAD STRIKE 


BELIEVED TO BE AVERTED)" 


(Continued from Page 1) 


000 cut in their wages, pending nego- 
tiations for a readjustment of wage 
scales upon an appeal by the em- 
ployees. : 

The maintenance of way men re- 
ceived the sympathy and congratula- 
tions of the striking railway shopmen 
from Mr. Jewell today. He declared 
the action was not a surpr 


added that “if they can find a way ont | 


of their difficulties they are to be-con- 
tulated.” 

ee The decision of the track laborers 
‘does not weaken the position of the 
shop strikers in the least,” he said. 
“Hach organization of the Americant 
Federation of Labor's railway depart- 
ment was an autonomous body and we 
don’t want to drag anybody into a fight 
upless he wants to go. 

The program outlined 
laved strike action contai 
that the shopmen have not previously 
considered and rejected, Mr. Jewell 
said. This whole situation, he con- 
tinued, “is the result of attempts by 
the financial interests to crush the 


union.” 
Mr. Hooper Still Hopeful 

Hope that the striking shopmen 
would “recover their equilibrium and 
discern that it is vastly superior for 
them toego along with the Railroad 
Labor Board,’ was expressed in a let- 
ter to Mr. Jewell today from Mr. 
Hooper, chairman of the Railroad 
Labor Board. The letter was a per- 
sonal reply to the shop crafts leader, 
answering his communication to the 
board yesterday that the board had 
outlawed itself by outlawing the 
unions. 


under the de- 
ns nothing 


} 


their posts and that others were re- 
turning. Some new men were hired. 


Union. officials reiterated their state-|. 


ment that 90 per cent of the shopmen 
were out. Two men were arrested for 
violating anti-picketing laws. 
Foremen of various railroad shops 
in the St. Loujs district reported. they 
had received many applications from 
strikers for reinstatement but that 


ise and| most of them were ignored pending 


rail strike developments. - Recruits 
from office forces were used to make 
necessary repairs and railroad offi- 
cials said sufficient labor is available 
to fill all shop needs should the strike 
continue ‘indefinitely. 

From Roanoke, Va., came the report 
that foremen of maintenance of way 
labor and clerks were quitting their 
jobs in sympathy with the shopmen. 
Traffic was reported suspended. north 
on the Norfolk & Western, stopping 
coal] shipments for the Pennsylvania 
Railway. 

At Huntington, W. Va., the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio shopmen were “reported 
all out.” 

The Omaha line reported practically 
all shopmen out on the Union Pacific. 
Union Pacific officials said they were 
hiring new men rapidly. 

More detailed reports are expected 


by Mr. Jewell within the next day 


or two. 


Congressional Inquiry Asked 
by Striking Organization 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, July 5—Declaring 


that “vicious propaganda”  broad- 
cast by the American railroad ex- 


'ecutives makes it “impossible for the 


“You must know, Mr. Jewell,” the |] 
|1sts to get its case before the public 


chairman wrote, “that you do this 
board a grave injustice and yourself 
no credit when you characterize the 
board as unfriendly to your organiza- 
tion and being implicated in a ‘drive’ 
of the financial intérests against the 
employees. 

“You are too well aware of the 
numerous instances in which the 
board has upheld all the railway labor 
organizations. But because we have 
thus recognized the rights of the em- 
ployees, it does not follow that we 


can or should agree with them in 
every 
ignore the rights 
public. 

“T am yet qu 


contention or that we should | we nave ; ° 
ts of the | @emnation in any of our newspapers 
and interes iregarding them. P 


ite hopeful that your | mo 


International Association of Machin- 


in unprejudiced form,” P. J. Conlon, 
'vice-president of the organization, in 


a statement issued here, urges a 
sweeping investigation of the associa- 


tion’s activities in the interest of fair | 


| 


play. Mr. Conlon said: 
We have complied faithfully with all 


4 


recruits had failed to g | 


less conditions should 


af ome 


— | in 
shops, some 150 to 200 in all, did not 
strike Saturday. He understood that 
many of these foremen were in sym- 
pathy with the shopnien. Thelr wage 
was not cut by the Labor Board. The 
foremen, he said, belong to their own 
organization—the Foremen’s § Execu- 
tive Association. | pres 28 
‘. A statement issued at noon from the 
general offices of the New Hayen. road 
here said that conditions continued 
to improve and that on today’s first 
shift 653 more men were at work in 
the shops than were on the first shift 
yesterday. The statement also said 
passenger and freight service was be- 
ing maintained on a normal basis. 


New Men Hired in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Md., July 5—Striking 
shopmen were returning to work at the 
Baltimore & Ohio local shops. today 
and new men were being taken on, at 
the Baltimore shops of the Pennsyl- 


| vania Railroad, according to .informa- 


tion given out by both companies. 


Negro Help Not Imported- 


While railroad officials in’ the New 
York district today denied reports of 
union leaders that Negro labor was 
being employed on a large scale. to 
replace white members of the six 
shop crafts who struck ast, Saturday, 
they admitted that in addition to the 
Negroes customarily. used extensively 
in certain branches of the service, 
those who answered help-wanted ad- 
vertisements during the strike are 
given jobs if they qualify, it was as- 
serted, however, that they are not 
“imported from the south.” 


Pickets Report on Time 


the decisions of the Labor Board up to | the striking Shopmen’s Union were at 


this time, as well as the Transporta- 
tion Act, and as a reward we are 
forced to this issue. On the other hand. 


the Labor 


ot seen a single line of con- 


We welcome an investigation of the 
st sweeping character and ask the 


organizations will recover their equi- | public in this criticism to consider that 
librium and discern that it is vastly |when 400,000 men scattered from Cali- 


better for them to go along with the | 


Railroad Labor Board, patiently when | 
it makes mistakes, but confidently at) 


all times that it profoundly desires to | 


do justice to the men, the carriers, and |their cont 
the public, without fear, favor, or af- | for 


fectation.” 
Studying Strike Effect 

With their common labor problem 
out of the way, railroad officials 
throughout the country were waiting 
today for the first definite disclosure 
of the effect of the shopmen’s strike. 
Over the holiday rail officials said it 
vras impossible to determine how 
many employees of the six shop crafts 
actually had responded to Saturday’s 
strike order. When the whistles blew 
today the railroads began an inven- 
tory of their shop workers. 

In many rail centers strikers were 
notified that they would forfeit all 
rights and consideration for future 
employment if they failed to return to 
their jobs immediately. Many roads 
were accepting new men for work in 
the shops. 

Officials of the shopcrafts said their 
strike was virtually 100 per _ cent 
effective and encouraging from their 
viewpoint. Mr. Jewell replied to the 
statement of Mr. Hoover branding 
shopmen as ‘outlaws’ by ‘outlawing’ 
the labor board, intimated that he 
would have something to say on the: 
situation after a meeting of his ex-| 
ecutive council today. 

Union officials predicted that other | 
classes of railway labor would become | 
sympathetic with the shopmen’s strike 
and that the effect of the walkout 
would begin to show on transporta- 
tion soon. 

Signal Men “on the Fence” 

Railway clerks and station em- 
ployees, some of whom polled a strike 
vote recently, have in many instances 


made separate agreements with their 
roads and any strikes by these classes 
would, it is believed, be called only 
on individual roads. 

The railroads waited today for the 
effect of the message of Timothy 
Healy, president of the stationary 
firemen and oilers, who told the 8000 
members of his organization that they 
had “a perfect right” to strike if they 
wished. 

Signal men were “on the fence,” but 
their president, D. W. Helt, had usually 
followed the lead of the maintenance 
unions. The ~maintenance workers 
have not struck. | 

Striking shopmen of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway and the 
Burlington system have been given 
until July 10 to return to work. After 
that date the strikers will forfeit all 
seniority rights and if later re-em- 
ployed will be taken on as new em- 
ployees. 

At Jacksonville, Fla., maintenance 
of way employees of the Florida East 
Coast Railroad signed a wage con- 
tract based on the Labor Board’s scale, 
according to J. H. Beckwith, vice- 
president of the road. The statement 
added that the men were joining a 
system federation. 

Conflicting Reports Made 

Conflicting statements were made 
regarding the Pacific coast. Officials 
of. the Southern Pacific said more than 
one-third of the shopmen remained at 
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fornia to Maine, and from the lakes to 
the gulf are willing to sacrifice every- 
thing that they hold dear and near to 
them in a cause that they think is right 
and just, there must be some merit to 
entions and some just cause 
contest. 

The vicious propaganda spread broad- 


i|cast by the American railroad execu- 


tives throughout daily newspapers 


|makes it impossible for us to get our 
|;cause before the public in unprejudiced 


form. Our only hope of fair play lies 
In a Congressional investigation. 
that we have any faith in their ability 
to span the breach; but to get the facts 
and lay them before the people. If the 
people only will withhold’their judg- 
ment until that time, I think a satisfac- 
tory verdict will be reached. 


Railroad Officials Report 
Striking Shop Crafts Men 
Returning to Old Duties 


NEW YORK, July 5—Officials of the 
chief railroads in the New York dis- 
trict today reported the return to work 
of hundreds of the striking shop 
craftsmen who walked out last Satur- 


day. They asserted that the situa- 
tion in most shops was “much im- 


‘proved,’ and that recruiting of new 
/men to fill vacancies was going on at 
‘a rapid rate. 


Besides the union men who re- 
entered the shops today to claim their 


'cld jobs, scores of others reported at 


various yards, carrying lunches and 


|prepared to work the usual shift, but 


were dissuaded at the yard gates by 
union pickets, it was declared by rail 
executives. Members of the “strike 
conduct” committee of the crafts ad- 


mitted this to be true, in a series of. 


addresses in the principal railroad 
centers, but declared they had kept out 
every man who was out Monday, and 
had added a few more here and there. 

For the first time since the strike 
was called, employers and union lead- 
ers expect today to be able to figure 
to what extent the strike call has been 
answered and how the shops of the 
11 roads in the metropolitan district 
have been affected. David Williams, 
spokesman for the “conduct” commit- 
tee, claimed its estimate of 18,000 to 
22,000 would be verified. Rail chiefs, 
however, lopped several thousand from 
their previous éstimates of 14,000 men 
striking. 

The Pennsylvania railroad, which 
repeatedly has been said to have been 
hard hit on the Long Island division, 
issued a statement declaring that “the 
situation has been met successfully, 
and there will be no trouble” denying 
reports that power house men walking 
out at Long Island City had delayed 
all trains yesterday, road officials said 
heavy traffic had been the sole cause 
of delays. On July 1, it was said, the 
road broke all records by sending 900 
trains aggregating 6,500. cars, from 
the Pennsylvania terminal in 24 
hours. 

The. superintendent of motive power 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
reported after the start of the work- 
day that most of its. EBlizabethport 
shopmen, where the walkout was con- 
sidered one of the most sérious in this 
district, returned to their jobs this 
morning. 


Strikers Stand Firm 
~ Says Committee Head 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., July 5—Na. 


change was noted here today in the 
strike of shopmen on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. Railroad, and 
John C. Ready, system federation 
chairman and chairman of the local] 
strike organization, said that reports 
to him failed to show a single untow- 


ies: }ard incident over the whole system. 


Mr. Ready said that his reports showed 
the shopmen who struck to be st&nd- 


a 7, 
ing “absolutely firm,” and while the’ 
ptance for mailing at | New Haven management -had been 
iring men to fil] strikers’ places, he 


h 
was certain of correctness of reports 


ithe gates of the big Pennsylvania 


| Railroad plant here today when the 


the railroad executives have evaded | whistles blew, 
the law and passed up the decisions of | 
Board with contempt, and | 


trying to induce work- 


ers to walk out. Union leaders were 
meeting behind closed doors. - Rail- 
road company officials said few men 
were absent from their posts, and that 
the shops were operating as usual. 
The normal! force is about 11,000. 


Michigan Central4Men Back 


JACKSON, Mich., July 5—Officials 
of the Michigan Central Railroad an- 
nounced here today that 350 of the 
900 shop workers, who walked out 
last Saturday returned to work this 
morning. It was stated also that 150 


| 


| 


Not | 


other men have been put to work in 
place of those who quit. 


Clerks Taking Strike Vote 


CINCINNATI, July 5—It was an- 
nounced at headquarters of the 
brotherhood of railway clerks, 
freight handlers, express and station 
employees here today, that returns 
were being received on the strike vote 
on each railroad, but that the results 
will not be made public at this time. 
It was stated, however, that no strike 
had been sanctioned on any road ‘by 
E. H. ‘Fitzgerald, grand president. 


Strikers Taken on Again 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 5—Bos- 
ton & Albany and Boston & Maine 
railroad shop officials reported. today, 
and it was not denied by the men on 
strike, that the men seeking employ- 
ment in the shops included a consid- 
erable number of strikers. J. A. 
Lochar, master mechanic of the Bos- 
ton & Maine shops, said that he 
needed only 40 men to make up the 
109 that walked out, and said that he 
employed 23 today. F. A. Butler, 
Boston & Albany master mechanic, 
said he had taken on 59 men since the 
walkout and that the 36 taken on to- 
day included eight strikers. 

TIDE WATER PROJECT DELAYED 

LUBEC, Me., July 5—(Special)—A 
hitch has occurred jin the project for 
building a series of dams here for con- 
trolling tide water for hydro-electric 
power development. Options of prop- 
erty on several projecting points have 
been obtained, but an engineer repre- 
senting the company is authority for 
the statement that failure to secure 
from owners of abutting property 
needed to carry out the plans at what 
the company considers reasonable 
terms is holding up the enterprises. 
The building of a shoe factory at Den- 
nysville, to be operated by electric 


power from the proposed plant, is 
of the features of the Suiions, eg 
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appreltensive that the others are 


counter-revolutionary: hence all set 


getic and prosperous of the “old” peo- 
ple (orle ia classed as “old” when one 
is over 30 by these Soviets, none of 
whose’ members have reached that 
gray-haired age unless they be Jews) 
have. arrested since Sunday, 600 


eigners: hence they have suspended 
all the privileges enjoyed by the Near 
Bast Relief, and are arresting British, 


morning a Danish steamer, bringing 
food for the Hoover organization from 
New York, arrived in port. On board 
was an. American missionary, bound 
for Tabriz, the Rev. Mr. Osler, with 
his American wife and three small 
children. Mr. Osler was. arrested as 
soon as he put foot on ‘shore, and 
hustled off to prison, where he fre- 
mains incommunicado. He was only 
passing through on his way to Persia, 
and’ never has had anything whatever 
to do with the Caucasus or its turbu- 
lent internal Htics. I crossed the 
Atlantic with Mr. Osler two months 
ago. He knows nothing of the politics 
of Caucasus. | 
The Soviets are bitterly disappoint- 
ed in the results of the Genoa Con- 
ference, and the reported role of the 
United States, which is charged in the 
local press with having backed up the 
stand of Belgium and France. Great 
Britain and Italy, also, are supposed 
to have gone back on the Moscow Gov- 
ernment, after having invited it to 
send representatives to Genoa only 
to humiliate and attempt to discredit 
them. They cannot understand the 
humanitarian motive behind the work 


of the Near East Relief, and have de- 


cided now that it fs a political organ- 
ization allied with the enemies of the 
Soviets, and working to bring: about 
thefr downfall under the direction of 
the American Government. When you 
attempt to argue with the commis- 
saires, they ask you, “But why are you 
here—and spending so much money?” 
They cannot comprehend -an altruistic 
motive, that being beyond their ken, 
and they keep repeating, ‘There must 
be some reason! There must be some 
reason!” An American ship, 
Deepwater, is in harbor with a cargo 
of American food supplies voted by 


the Caucasus Republics. But the rul- 
ers of these republics fear the Ameri- 
cans, “even though bringing gifts,” 
and are puzzling themselves to dis- 
cover the reason for helping them. It 
must be anti-Soviet propaganda. 

The Near East Relief is confronted 
with a peculiar-problem. One wants 
only to help to relieve suffering. But 
how convince the Bolsheviki that you 
have no desire to hurt them, just for 
the fun of it? The trouble with the 
Bolsheviki is a state of thought. Sus- 
picious of each other, they are doubly 
suspicious of cutsiders. Sensing the 
shallow and unstable foundations of 


table revulsion of public opinion and 
consequent revolution. But they are 


as they terrorize the adults and domi- 
nate intellectually the potential man- 
hood and womunhood of the country. 


FREE STATE. WILL 
CALL IRISHMEN 
TO ITS DEFENSE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


not participate in this commission, 
but the British Government is still 
committed to it and the representa- 
tive of The Christian Science Monitor 
understands it- will appoint an addi- 
tional commissioner itself to enable 
the pact to function if Ulster persists 
in the determination to ignore it. 
What may happen after the com- 
mission has reported is a subject only 
of conjecture, as Free State and Ul- 
ster ideas regarding the ultimate line 
of action are utterly irreconcilable at 


present. 


J. H. Thomas ‘Warns 
Irish Tfsurgents 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, July §—The trend of feei- 
ing here in connection with the Irish 
situation is illustrated by the speech 
made at Bradford on Sunday by J. H. 


Thomas, secretary of the National 
Union of Railway men, 4 body which 
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Comfort and Smartness 


in 


Summer’s Activities 


A fashion that is indeed a prac- 
tical acquisition to’ the sports 
wardrobe. Their . bright colors, 
charming with sports skirts and 
their well cut: correct lines are 


Blouses ! 
Dainty Styles . 
$3.90. 


_ very ‘appealing. 
» jersey. 


All are of wool 


$7.50—$8.75 
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‘spieés on one another. They fear also 
the townspeople: hence the most ener- |, 


the . 


of them. They are suspicious of for- | good 


Italian and French subjects. This: 


the 


Congress as a contribution to help out | 


their power, they look for the inevi-| 
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for the Irish Government if.one did 
not say planily that the talk of an 
Irish republic is not only a delusion, 
but that it is leading, people to some- 
thing that no political party in this 
country would. concede.” 


Antagonism Subsiding 

Statements have been made in the 
past few days by both Michael Colli&s 
ahd Sir James Craig, showing that 
now the Free State has begun.to set 
its own house in order, its: antagonism 
with Ulster is automatically subsiding. 
Mr. Collins recently told an interviewer 
that the south had no. designs on the 
peace, wealth, or religious aspirations 
of the northeast, and Sir J. Craig has 
replied with assurance that the: north 
treasures no bitterness against the 
south, but will welcome its progress 
and prosperity. 

Salvage work is now going omat the 
Four Courts, but-little hope is felt 
of saving any large proportion either 
of the library “or manuscripts. Loss 
of purely legal documents: alone will 
lead, ‘it is said, to something like 
chaos in the Irish law courts. 

Mr. De Valera’s party was once 
dubbed “‘Women’s and Childers’ party,’ 
on account of the support this leader 
is supposed to command, not only 
among extremists like Erskine Child- 
ers but also with the ladies. This, no 
doubt, had nothing to do with the 
demand for the cessation of hostilities 
which was addressed last Saturday to 
Free State Government by the Irish 
Women’s International League, the 


Irish Women Workers’ Union, the 
Irish Women’s Labor Council and the 
Irish Women’s Franchise League. 

It points, all the same, to a lessened 
ability for resistance upon’ the ‘party 
of forces'in’' whose interests this ap- 
peal is made, for successful revolu- 


' ’ 
tionaries do not require representation | pursuit of happiness. Men must be free 


upon their behalf even from their lady 
friends, | 


South of Ireland Quiet 


CORK, July 5 (By The Associated 
Press)—The South generally con- 
tinues quiet, though: the Republicans 
are active. The ‘Government forces 
forming the garrison at Broadford 
have capitulated to the Republicans, 
whose forces after a short engage- 


ment also captured the barracks at 
Patrickswell. 

While’ Free State troops hold the 
principal barracks on the south: side 
of the city, and are in a strong posi- 
tion there, a statement from Republi- 
can headquarters declares vital strate- 
gic points are held by the Republicans. 
The communiqué says the English are 
handing over huge quantities of ar- 
mored transports, arms and equipment 
to the Free Staters. 
Republican division is declared to hold 
all military: posts in its area “except 
at Skibbereen, where the attack con- 
tinues.” It is claimed that a flying 
column, after entering Limerick City, 
is negotiating with a view to avoiding 
armed conflict. The statement adds 
that Republicans captured the na- 


tional barracks at Abbeyleix, Queens; | 


Ccunty, yesterday. 


Ulster Banker Shot 


BELFAST, July 5—Thomas Mitchell, 
manager of the Ulster Bank branch in 
Tullamore, in the Irish Midlands, was 
shot and killed during a raid on the 
bank this morning. There was a re- 
currence of shooting in the streets of 
Belfast last night. A woman and two 


The Southern | 


men were severely wounded. 
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the Gove 


when he advocated “fearless” use of 


“ 


‘In war 


we give all we 


“the strong arm of the law” in com-} ou, 


munities which “openly sympathize 


with ruthless murder of inoffensive 


people in the exercise of the right to) 
earn a livelihood.” President, Harding 


joined in the handclapping which fol- 
lowed that statement. a 
President Strays From Text 

Departing frequently from the pre- 
pared text of his speech, Mr. Harding, 
with a smile, told how he, “as a green 
village youth,” once rode into Marion 
from the nearby town of Caledonia, his 
former home, on a “stubborn mule.” 
At another juncture he remarked that 
“back in“1895 he dropped into the “Ex- 
press office” to see “some of the 
fellows” there about a civic celebra- 
tion. The. President, in his address, 
said in,part:. . - ‘ve : 

We are great, and rich, and power- 
ful as to states and sections; we are 
in the full concord of union. This great 
organic law has been preserved and its 
ambiguities removed. Where there has 
been enlarged federal authority, the 
States have wished it so. The. Con- 
stitution has been amended to meet the 
popular wilt. Our representative form 
of constitutional government is respon- 
sive to the will of the majority, respon- 
sive to the expression of deliberate 
public opinion. It must be so to endure. 
Majorities, restrained to the protection 
of minorities, ever must rule. The 
Constitution and.«the laws sponsored 
by the majority must be enforced. It 
does not matter who opposes. If an 
opposing minority has a just objection, 
the rising tide of public opinion will 
change the law. There is:no abiding 
liberty under any other plan, 

I mean to sound no note of pes- 
simism. This . republic is secure. 
Menaces do arise, but public opinion 
will efface them. Meanwhile Govern- 
ment must repress them. The Eight~- 
eenth Amendment denies to a minority 
a fancied sense of persona! liberty, but- 
the amendment is the will of America 


|and must be sustained by the Govern- 


ment and public opinion else, contempt 
for the law will undermine our very 
foundations. : er 
Blocs Developed By War . 
The foremost thought in the Consti- 
tution is the right to freedom and the 


to live and achieve. Liberty is gone in 
America when any man is denied by 
anybody the right to work and live by 
the work. , It does not matter who 
denies. 

A “free erican has the right to 
labor withdut any other’s -leave. — It 
would be*no less an abridgment to deny 
men to bargain collectively. Govern- 
ments cannot tolerate any class or 
grouped domination ‘through force. It 
will be a sorry day when group dom- 
ination is reflected in our laws: Govern- 


ment and.the laws which Government |, 


is charged with enforcing .must be for 
all the people, ever aiming at the com- 
‘mon good. : 
The tendencies of the present day are 
not surprising. War stirred the -pas- 
sions of men and left the world in up- 


* 5 , 
. 


“the P 
| n the Presidency, is 
that the greatest traitor to his. 4 
is he, who appeals to a emg 
flames -passion, .when ‘judgment 
and honest s are 60 to 
tranquillity and. 
security. 


I have no fear about the republic. 
We are not only stronger, but we are 
morally better than w we 3 
If there is seeming excess of exploita- 
tion, profiteering, dishonesty and be-. 
trayal it is only because we are grown 
the larger, and we know the ills of life 
and. read of them more than the. good 
that is done. I do not wonder that the 
ignorant and ill informed are made 
less by the magnified ‘stories of public 
abuse and proclaimed privilege. We 
need truth, only the truth, the whole- 
some truth, as the highest aid to Ameri- 
canization and the manifestation of 
highest. patriotism. . 

America’ “will on. The funda- 
mentals of the republic and all its lib- - 
erties will be preserved and Government 
must. maintain the supremacy of law 
and authority. Under these liberty has 
its fullest fruition and. men attain to 
reveal the glory of.liberty’s institutions. 


TEN KANSANS SEEK 
TO BE GOVERNOR | 


TOPEKA, Kan., July 1 (Specia)] Cor-. 
respondence)—The primary in Kan- 
sas will be held Aug. 1 and the candi- 
dates for State and ~.vongressional 
positions are campaigning in - every 
section of the State. There are fewer 
candidates generally this year than in 
previous primaries but for some po- 
sitions there are more than’ ever be- 


fore. 

The Republicans have seven candi- 
dates out for the gubernatorial nomi- 
nation, including two women, while 
the Democrats have three candidates 


for, the nomination. ,, These candidates 


are: | Republican—W. Y. Morgan, 
Hutchinson; T. A. McNeal, Topeka; 
W. R, Stubbs, Lawrence; Fred Knapp, | 
Satina; Miss Helen Pettigrew, Kansas 
City; Mrs. A. D. Mowry, Kansas City; 
W. P. Lambertson, Fairview. Demo- 
crats—Henderson Martin, Lawrence; 
Leigh Hunt, Rosedale; J. P.’ Davis,: 
Bronson. | : :# 
Three of the eight Republican mem- 
bers of .Congress have no opposition, 
but all of the other congressmen are 
actively opposed. The Democrats. 
have stroig. candidates in six of th 
eight districts. , 
There seems to be much discontent: 
with Stdte and National affairs in 


Kangas,. but whether this cam ‘be crys-.:_ 


tallized into’ an: ‘overturning’ of - the 
usual Republican majorities is prob-’ 
lematical. Pa | 
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SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS — 
REPUTATION AND PRICE—Our Shirts . 
are .of Highest - Quality and, although: they 
necessarily: cost more than ordinary. shirts, 7} 
our prices are not excessiye'such as.a' High ..} |- 

| Raputation ofttimes suggests. Sulka Shirte’ Sa 
To Measure from $7.00 upwards. ae iat 
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You are invited to call daily at Exhibit 
Number 164, Mechanics B 
obtain a copy of 


The Chri 


Containing full account and illustrations of 
proceedings. Keep a dail ) 
and read at leisure. 


‘You Witt Atso’ FIND AT Tus Booth OTHER: | 
Leapinc Dairy Newspapers 
S ‘from many parts of the United States. 


_ These. are available for use in keeping in 
touch with minor local home events. 
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' In the center of the primitive city, 


“and editors were largely instrumental 


Carrara, City of Meibles, | 


ARRARA is a city of marbles, 
a city where marble is the 


& cUmmonest commodity; where, 


in blocks and chips and fragments, its 
glaring whiteness everywhere dazzles 
the eyes. It has sent out from its 
mountains, such beauty to the world, 
cathedrals like those in Florence, 


Pisa or Siena, gleaming pearly-white 
in the sunlight, statues by the noblest 
sculptors of centuries; but it is not 
beautiful itself. It is too harsh and 
bare-looking, too full of shrill and 
crashing noises: the blasting of fresh 
veins of the quarries, the shrieking of 
machinery as the huge blocks are 
transported and sawn. 

Set In those Apuan Mountains which 
rise, near the coast, to the north of 
Leghorn, lifting crests so dazzlingly 
white to the deep blue sky as to create 
the illusion of snow peaks, those 
world-famous quarries were in some 
cases worked even as far back as the 
Roman days. But after the downfall 
of the Roman Empire the “Marmor 
Luensis,”’ so called from the old sea- 
port of Luna, was well-nigh forgotten 
until, during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, the building of cathe- 
drals and churches in many of the 
cities of the region, such as Pisa and 
Lucea, again created a demand and 
the industry. was revived. 


Michelangelo’s Trials 


In these quarries Michelangelo 
spent long periods, as ‘recorded by 
Vasari in his ‘Lives,’ overseeing the 
lengthy, difficult and tedious excava- 
tion and dispatch of the blocks of 
marble for its buildings and statues, 
a task which, if laborious now, was far 
more so then, since modern machinery 
vas lacking, and not even the neces- 
sary roads existed, but had to be ex- 
pressly made, for the conveyance of 
the marble to the seacoast, where it 
could be shipped southward to Rome. 
That Michelangelo endured with lit- 
tle patience these prolonged periods of 
superintendence of the excavations is 
evident from the records which have 
survived, and we may well wonder 
today at the shortsightedness of popes | 


and princes who could so waste a 
time and strength of the great eet 
iuses of their age, instead of leaving 
them free to devote themselves wholly 
to the exercise of unique gifts. 

And of these bare mountain scarps 
and ravines, where no green thing 
grows, no birds or wild creatures seek 
refuge or make their voices heard, but 
where all is arid, hard and glaring; 
where the sun beats down on the mar- 
ble crevasses and piles of blocks and 
débris, while the tunnels are icy aa 
one penetrates into the vast fast- 
nesses of the subterranean caverns, 
and oppressive today, how much more 
so must it have seemed a desolate and 
tremendous region in those earlier 
centuries before so great a multitude 
of workmen brought at least some 
sense of movement and activity into 
its bleak fastnesses. 

A few years ago the number of 
workmen employed in the various 
quarries of the range were numbered 
at 13,000, though during the way much 
of the activity was naturally sus- 
pended. 
The Ox Trains 

In transporting the blocks, after 
they have been roughly shaped, oxen 
are largely used, long trains of 10 or 
more being required for the slow and 
laborious moving of a single truck or 
sledge. The marble is brought down 
from the mountains to the nearest 
railway or seacoast—to Forte de’ 
Marmi, Marina de Massa—whichever 
is the closest to the quarries from 
which it comes, and there, 
blocks for a Rodin or an Epstein, in 
slabs for architects, for furniture- 


7 


in great) 


makers and masons, it is loaded on 
trucks or shipped to coasting vessels | 
by which it is conveyed to the greater | 
ports—Leghorn, Genoa, or elsewhere, | 
whence it goes all over the world, 
to supply alike the needs of the artist 
and the artisan, making the name of 
“Carrara marble’ familiar to thou- 
ands who have perhaps never even 
paused to wonder why it is so called 
or whence it came, or to trace it back 
in thought to those glittering peaks | 
and dark caverns and arid valleys 
almost within sound of the Mediter- 


ranean Sea. 


Marking the Illinois Circuit 
Lincoln Rode for Ten Years 


EVENTY years have passed since 
Abraham Lincoln first” rode 
‘the trails of the old Eighth 


Illinois circuit. This week, the first 
of a series of granite markers, carry- 
ing a bronze tablet of the great 
emancipator, were dedicated at the 
McLean County Courthouse in Bloom- 
ington. Agitation of several years 
by the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution is at last bearing 
fruit, and it is proposed to erect a' 
series of these memorials at every 
county seat in the old circuit and also 
along the highways that he traveled 
upon horseback or in a stage coach 


to reach the various courts of law 
in which he was a practitioner. 
The dedication of the markers re- 
callg the first. appearance of Lincoln 
in Bloomington in 1852. He rode a 
sorry old horse because he could 
afford no- better. In his saddlebags 
he carried. a -smal]. collection of law 
books with briefs and abstracts. His 
attire was old and ill-fitting. His 
‘lean and lanky figure gained no at- 
tractions by the-nature..of his attire. 


with its modest houses and scantily 
equipped‘ stores, was the first court- 
-house, a small structure of brick, 


in marked contrast to the present pile 


One of the Bronze Tablets Erected by the Daughters of the 


American Revolution 


mass of the community than is the 
case at the present time. 

During the hours when court: was 
not in session, the lawyers and towns- 
people gathered at the tavern to hear 
the words of wisdom and views upon 
politics as expounded by Lincoln and 
the others of his profession. When 
the docket in this county was cleared, 
the little group of practitioners would 
mount their horses or perhaps ride by 
stage to Metamora, Clinton, Peoria, or 
Springfield. 

A School of Oratory 


It was in the courts of central 
Illinois that Lincoln developed the 
talents that afterward made him 


SE AH 


W hen Poets Work 
at MacDowell Colony 


How well the wife of Edward Mac-| 
Dowell knew the needs of artiste when 
she transformed an old barn into a. 
community house, secured a few scat- 
tered farm houses for sleeping quar- | 
ters, and erected a dozen studios deep | 
in the pine acres of New Hampshire, | 
each with its screened piazza, ite fire- | 
place, and its woodpile. | 

Shelter, simple food, congenial com- | 
pany and a quiet, beautiful place to. 
work—that is what the Colony offers, | 
and a fortunate dozen or so of poets. 
and musicians make up its colony. I) 
wonder if the birds guess as they} 


famous and placed him in the presi- 
dential chair: It was here that Lin- 
coln became a great debater. It was 
here that he developed the qualities 
of patriotism that brought him re- 
nown through the ages. It was in 
Blooniington on May 26, 1856, that 
he delivered his-famous “Lost Speech” 
that paved the way for his nomina- 
tion to the presidency. 

Now, 70 years later, the roads that 
he traveled will be appropriately 
marked. The tourist passing through 
central. Illinois, even if only mildly 
interested in history, will. be im- 
pressed by the announcement that the 
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of marble and concrete. In his idle 
hours Lincoln sat upon the porch of 
the ancient tavern and swapped 
stories with the other lawyers or 
prominent citizens who gathered to 
hear him. Politics usually occupied 
much of the discussion and the dis- 
turbing slavery issue was even then 
being meagerly chronicled in the 
crude newspapers of the period. 


Circuit Riders Popular 
The coming of Lincoln and the other 
circuit riders of the era, was always 
an event of moment, as the lawyers 


in molding public opinion. For this 
reason, the periodical terms of court, 
bringing as\ Nap did the itinerant legal 
lights, wera are An widespread in- 
terest and iteious controversies. 
attracted m a “ettention - ‘among: ‘the 


great emancipator frequently rode 
that route. When other states follow 


the example of Illinois, the traveler 
by motor will find much to marvel 
over as he moves over the great na- 
tional highways, reading as he passes, 
the history of the course of empire. 
The scene 70 years ago when Lin- 
coln first came to Bloomington, was/| 
in great contrast to that upon the day 
that the first marker was dedicated. 
The surroundings were colorful with 
the red, white and blue of many flags. 
A band played patriotic music. 
Datghters of the American Revolu- 
tion occupied positions of ‘ honor. 
Upon the tablet appears a bas-relief 
of Lincoln's bust and these. words: 
“Abraham Lincoln traveled this. way 
as he rode the. 
Judicial District 


of Jlligpis.” - 


la melancholy face: ‘Charles Carville 


circuit .of .the: ne 
3 


dart in and out of the thick woodland! 
that songs are being written here that 
rival their own in beauty and power. 

The thrush that pours out his bell- 
like melody has a rival in Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beech, the greatest song writer 
perhaps in America, who is spending 
a care-free month at the Colony, safe 
from the jangle of the telephone, and | 
the clamor of the streets. By day she} 
is shut away in her little house busy | 
with her work, in the evening she. 
often delights the group who assemble 
around the fire in the community 
house with her music. 


Robinson Returns 


Just as some ot ho return year. 
after year to the place of their last 
year’s nest so E. A. Robinson, now 
called America’s most distinguished 
poet, comes back each ‘season to the 
quiet of the- Colony. This year he 
comes with fresh laurels for his Col- 
lected Poems won the Pulitzer prize 
for the best book of poems: published 
in the last year. 

Tall and shy, his dark brown eyes 
gazing seriously and’ gravely out at 
the world E. A. Robinson recalls: ‘his 
own lines: 


But not so melancholy as it seemed, 
When once you knew him, for his 
mouth redeemed 
His insufficient eyes, forever sad: . 
His mouth was all of him that ever 
beamed 
His eyes were sorry but his mouth 
was glad.” 

In “Hillcrest,” that fine poem to 
Mrs. MacDowell’s own home, he tells 
us, 

“No sound of any storm that shakes 

Old-island walls with older seas } 
Comes here where now September 


makes 
An island in a sea of trees.” 


I see him in fancy in the quiet of 
his studio listening, listening to those 
elusive sounds of:autumn, and catch- 
ing them at last in words of true 


music. 
Padraic Coluni’s Gaiety 

Padraic Colum walks gayly in the 
rain for the mere fun of it, without 
an umbrella. He has a broad brow, 
a srrooth shaven face, and a merry 
eye. Fcr a few weeks he shuts away 
the problems of his native land and 
the roar of New York, and comes to 
enjoy the haven of Peterboro. 

When one recalls those Irish songs 
of his, published under the title of 
“Wild Earth,” some of the lines, 
though written long before this flight 
to the Colony, seem applicable to the 
good things that awaited him there. 

Surely Peterboro is the answer to 
that plaint: ; 


“Mavourneen, we'll go far away 
From the net of the crooked town, 
whee they grudge the light of the 

ay. 
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And what: will we hear on the! 
WAST.» 
“*The stir ‘of wings up and down,’ 
says she. . 
‘In nests where the little 
stay.’”’ 


And when. he goes.each morning 
to his studio, one of those cosy. little 
houses deep in the woods, each with 
its own hearth, he must think some- 
times of the words he himself put 
into the mouth of an “Old Woman on 
the Road,” ; 


“O, to have a little house, 
To own the hearth and stool and all, 
The heaped up sod upon the fire 
The pile of turf against the wall.” 


Abbie Farwell Brown, known to her 
world of juvenile readers as a story- 
teller, nevertheless finds time to write 
lovely verse for an older world. How 
fine and true her touch is in her book 
“Heart of New England”; how accu- 
rate her knowledge of wood and field. 
Perhaps it was here at Peterboro that 
she learned to picture and to see a 
New England stone wall before she 
bade us look with her where, 


Lirds 


“The, woodchuck lifts a cautious head, 


Between the rocks, close by the cab-. 


bage bed; 
The honey bees have built a secret 
hive 
In a forgotten chink; 
‘And .there a grey cocoon is tucked 
away 
Shrouding a miracle of mauve and 
pink 3 
To wait its Easter Day. 
The wall with pageantry is all alive.” 


Rossetter Cole,. the Chicago com- 
poser, who has written- the music to 
some of Miss Brown's poems, is also 


one of the Colony; and others, play-. 


writers, poets, story teMers, and sing- 
ers, have, from time to time, been 
fast hidden away there in the. pine 
woods at the foot of Monadnock. 


O. R. 
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The Royal Ontario Museum 


of Toronto in the Making 


USBEUMS);., . like Eustace, the 
obliging penile of. Alf’s But.| 
ton, are apt to be too “ ‘ole- | 
sale,” but their ‘prodigality has no} 
longer terrors for us. 


|, museum 
We have dis- 7 archeology, but possesses thriving de- 


fully that there is no other way to: 
prove the imperative need that.a new}. 
wing be added to their building. And 
here it should be explained that the 
is not dévoted entirely to 


covered an enthusiast to take—ws| partments of paleontology, minerol- 


around, and when we bend with him 
over the bluest necklace in all the 
world, the ninety and nine other 


us, they even cease to exist; the 
glass case is gone and instead the 
blue beads adorn a radiant princess 
surrounded with all the pomp and! 
paraphanalia. of her Egyptian court. | 
Or when the enthusfast shows you flint | 
axe-heads their -primly symmetrical | 
arrangement no longer disturbs you, | 
the very walls of the museum melt |! 
away and you find yourself in the! 


hé puzzles his head over the problem 
,of hafting. 

In our particular museum more than 
in any other you stand in need of. 
just. such a comforter, 


Ogy and natural history as well. 
The amount of interesting material 


‘which. the museum has gathered to 


itself in the space of a short 14 years 
is amazing. Equally amazing is its 
way of getting things paid for. As a 
part of the University of Toronto its 
own funds are strictly limited, for 
educational institutions seldom , boast 
of affluence, but Toronto’s publi¢-spir- 
ited citizens have given ceaselessly. 
‘When the difector of archeology 
comes back from a summer. abroad 
with twelfth century Persian vases or 
priceless Chinese paintings to be 


-bougznht for an old song if only the 


funds would permit, there is always 


~ 0-40-3907 O 0770" v - ) 


guide and # 


friend; but then it has every éxcuse, ‘ 


where old-established museums have . 
none. 


Planned only 14 years ago and | § 


bujlt only seven; the. Reyal Ontario: § 


Museum of Tor@hto has since been, 


gathéring godds into:.its storehouse | # 
with the. pertinacity of a get + 


preparing for thé long siege of winter. 
The place is full to overflowing, dis- ' 
gracefully full. The Chinese potteries | 


have overflowed amidst Mexican bas-| | 


kets, Greek statuary rubs shoulders. 


with Palestine ploughs and a home- \ 


less. Buddha may find himself set off 
by a row of Majolica. plates. 
authorities do not object to this in’ 
the least. On the contrary they re- 
joice in it, . For. they tell you cheer- 


7 Ready for the 
emergency 
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Mrs. einer . EaxU? 30 can net purchased 
of the grocer in the states of Alaska, Mon- 
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Interest your grocer in these products. 
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‘makers has 

of old-fashioned shoes; an iron foun- 
beautiful examples of Du 
Spanish, and English wrought- 
work; while a dressmakers’ associa- 
tion sent as their offering a valuable 
book of fashion platé; and so ft 
goes on. 

Fourteen years ago no one thought | 
that Canada herself was rich in an- 
tiquities of any kind. Indian relies and 
some odds and ends of Eskimo carvy~- 


pected to contribute, but, contrary to 
all expectations, gifts have flowed in 
from every part of the country, mis~- 
sionaries, explorers, and private indi< 
viduals all contributing their quota. 


History in Pottery : 

. Perhaps its collection of early Chi- 
nese pottery is the museum's greatest 
treasure; at any rate the enthusiast 
always takes us there first and stays 
there longest. If we begin at the be- 
ginning—and to do that you must shut 
your eyes tight and pass a thousand 
and one intriguing things—then we 
start with the earliest type of pottery 
which has as yet come out of China, 
and which belongs to the Han dynasty 
206 B.C.—220 A.D. Apparently in 
those days the Chinese wished their 
pottery to look as much like bronze 
as possible. There was a model of a 
well head with a tiled roof and a tiny 
pot all ready to be lowered to the 
water; there were several ovens of the 
kind still used in China, as well ag a 
likely goose and about a dozen vases 
and pots of various kinds, 

On turning to the next case atill in 
the Han period, it was evident even to 
our untrained eye that the Chinese 
potter had made'progress. He amused 
himself with caricatures of fat little 
men and successfully essayed horses. 
Priests, warriors and ladies all served 
as models for this potter with his keen 
eye for character and his nice sense 
of humor. It was some time during 
this period that they “fiscovered the 
delights of glazed pottery. First they 
found the ivy-leaf green glaze, then 
they learnt to combine that with yel- 
low and later added all the colors of 
the rainbow; you could only wish, 
though, they had not allowed things 
to grow so complicated when you 
stood entranced before the T’ang.or 
Sung bowls of a wandrous cream 
color, the glaze all colored with a 
delicate crackle. , 

Already we had spent too long with 
the Chinese potteries to do more than 
glance at anything else. We caught . 
sight of a beautiful della Robbia 


Persian plates, Mexican: eve nz,: 
and a collection of Greek vaseg, ‘cer- 
tainly among the finest on the western - 
side of the Atlantic. 


The Knife of King Zar 


the flint age milieu. There were many 
wonders here and the greatest of them 
all was King Zur’s flint knife with 4. 
golden handle, used by that monarch 
about the year 4715 B. C. The bladp . 
was a single piece of flint quite 10 
inches long and four wide, almost as 


“Mhin as cardboard and chiseled out 


with delicate flutings—work the most 
skilled. craftsman would not dream ‘of 
attempting today—but then in an age 
of cinematographs and airplanes it is 
rather. refreshing to find that the year 
4715 B. C. can still show @s a thing 
or two. 

Before we had finished marveling 
at good King Zur’s knife we found 
ourselves in the meen vestibule search< 
ing for coat tags and liste to the 
steady roar of the varsity Not 
200 feet away they were Dp the 
most important football match 
season. I wonder now © 
King Zur have thought of Guat! 


More than a Show—an education 
A huge industsy 
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Royal Academy of Music 


to Celebrate Centennial 


London, Eng., June 16 
| Special Correspondence 


ROM July 10 to 22 the Royal 
Fk Academy of Music ‘s keeping 

festival in honor-of its centennial. 
A thanksgiving service at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, 12 chamber concerts, six 
performances of English opera, two 
dramatic performances, three orches- 
tral concerts, besides a reception, a 
prize-giving and a banquet, form the 
items. All the music will be com- 
posed and performed by students and 
one-time students, including Sullivan, 
Goring Thomas, 
Louis Napoleon Parker, Sir Henry 
Wood and Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie. 

It was on July 5, 1822, at a meeting 
of wealthy amateurs held in the 
Thatchéd House Tavern, London, that 
a first official move was made to- 
ward founding an academy for the 
teaching of music, and a week later 
the decision was confirmed and the 
scheme y»ut‘into operation. A hun- 
dred years before there had been a 
Royal Academy of Music, but it was 
an opera-producing society, not a 
teaching institution. The new acad- 
emy was “Royal” from the first, hav- 
ing the patronage of King George IV 
then, as it has that of King George 
V now. 

More Than 700 Pupfls 

There were differences, however, for 
while the maximum number of pupils 
was fixed at 40 boys and 40 girls be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 15, and 
actually 10 of each were accepted, 
today there are over 700 pupils with 
many more seeking admission, while 
most of them are between 15 and 22 
— old. Other pupils soon came in, 

owever, and the results of the work 
were always good from the point of 
view of erudition, though financially 
the record was one of constant 
etruggle. 

It is perhaps a tribute to the busi- 
ness character of the professional 
musician that the R. A. M. was never 
able to pay its way until the profes- 
sors were given a fair share in its 
administration. This was in 1859, 
nearly 30 years after a Royal Charter 
had been granted making the institu- 
tion a quasi-official one. It was also 
very soon after Arthur Seymour Sulli- 
van, the first “Mendelssohn Scholar,” 
had finished his career there and gone 
to pick up ideas at Leipzig, then re- 
garded in England as the center of all 
musical learning. Sullivan was the 
first to win the Mendelssohn Scholar- 
ship (The English “Prix de Rome”) 
and on the strength of it entered the 
R. A. M., though it is not an academy 
scholarship. William Shakespeare, 
since become famous as a teacher of 
many of the world’s great singers, and 
Frederick Corder, the present profes- 
eor of composition, won the scholar- 
ship after they had entered the 
ecademy. 


Subsidy Is Withdrawn 


With the veigning monarch as 
patron, the Duke of Edinburgh (after- 
ward Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha), 
who, besides- being a prince of royal 
biood,; was a keen, active musician, 
as -president, a responsible body of 
directors and a committee manage- 
ment of seven professors, seven out- 
siders. and an independently chosen 
chairman; things began to’ look up. 
Sterndale Bennett was then the prin- 
cipal professor, and he led an active 
and successful opposition to the board 
which had endeavored to abolish the 
academy, and became its first admin- 
istrative and teaching head. 

He was followed by George Alex- 
ender Macfarren, during whose ten- 
ure of office new financial and ad- 
ministrative difficulties arose in spite 
of the large increase in the number of 
pupils. An appeal to the Government 
for further assistance had drawn 
from. Disraeli the reply that the 
Cabinet did not feel “authorized ‘In 
recommending any enlargement of the 
grant, the results of the institution 
not being in fact of a satisfactory 
character,” Later the small subsidy 
was withdrawn entirely, “simply to 
give effect to the opinion that it was 
not so expedient to subsidize a cen- 
tral and quasi-independent associa- 
tion, as to establish a system of 
musical instruction under the direct 
control of some department of gov- 
ernment.” An appeal to the Society 
of Arts was likewise turned down, and 
an attempt was made to draw the 
academy into a union or working 
association with the Royal National 
Training School of Music. Macfarren 
would have none of this, however, and 
the matter fell to the ground. 


Examinations Instituted 


One of the means employed to im- 
prove the financial condition and the 
status of the academy was the inaugu- 
ration of metropolitan and local erx- 
aminations, the former giving the 
right to the title Licentiate of the 
Royal Academy of Music (L. R. A. M.) 
A restoration of the governnient grant 
of £500 per annum was also a wel- 
come help. 

Macfarren was succeeded in 1888 by 
Alexander Campbell Mackenzie, a 
former student and professor, a pupil 
of Liszt, and a composer of great 
ability and learning. The continental 
reputation of the new principal, to- 
gether with his unquestionably great 
powers ag an organizer, gave to the 
work a new forward impulse which, 
after 34 years, is still as strong as 
ever. The local examinations were 
combined with those of the Royal! Col- 
lege of Music under the contro! of an 
“Associated Board,” but each. institu- 
tion kept its metropolitan examina- 
tions independent of the other. 

The old houses in Tenterden Street, 
adjoining the original home of the 
academy, which had been occupied for 
many years, had to be given up, as 
the lease had expired. A new bulld- 
ing was accordingly erected in the 
Marylebone Road, of which the only 
fault today is that it has become 
too small. A junior department for 


the students under 15 was opened | 


: 


Frederick Corder, }- 


| Atlantic. 
lcannot be considered a success except 


nary is the erection of a school of 
‘opera and drama, with all necessary 
stage appliances. Musicians and 
music lovers the world over are sub- 
scribing good wishes and money for 
the continued success and progress 
the academy. 


Italian Artists 
Speak Highly of 
the United States 


Rome, June 20 
Special Correspondence 


UCH as Italian artists in the 
M United States appreciate their 
life there they always look 


forward to the close of the theatrical 
season in order to return to their na- 
tive soil and spend a few weeks with 
their families and friends. Far from 
taking a rest in Italy they are per- 
haps more busy here than in America. 
Apart from the contin: -~ v:sits of 
their friends they are always receiv- 
ing numerous’ demands to sing in pri- 
vate recitals and in charity concerts. 
Tie call is seldom unanswered, and 
Italians thus have an opportunity of 
hearing their most renowned singers. 

Si,nor Pasquale De Luca, the 
Roman baritone, has just returned to 
Rome. He lives in a princely villa 
in the new quarters of Via Nomen- 
tana and he is busy all day receiving 
his friends and admirers who come 
to hear from his own lips something 
about theater life in America. 

Signor De Luca speaks in high terms 
of the United States, where Italian 
artists still maintain the first place in 
the theatrical field. Signor Caruso 
has been a great loss, but Signor De 
Luca believes Signor Gigli, who has 
also returned to Italy for a few 
months, was quite a revelation last 
last season at the Metropolitan 
Theater and will probably take 
Caruso’s place as America’s best 
tenor. He also pays a warm tribute 
to the director of the Metropolitan, 
Signor Gatti-Casazza (now also in 
Italy), who has been reconfirmed for 
a further period of three years as 
“Impresario.” 

Of all operas, says Signor De Luca, 
Americans prefer Italian ones and 
among the Italian composers, Verdi 
and Puccini are the favorites. All 
attempts made to secure Signor Tos- 
canini as conductor of the Metropoli- 
tan orchestra have failed, as he pre- 
fers to conduct his own orchestra at 
the “Scala” in Milan. Naturally the 
offers made to Signor Toscanini were 
enormous, and Signor Gatti-Casazza 
once sent a thousand-word telegram 
to Toscanini in the hope of inducing 
him to accept the invitation. But Tos- 
canini did not even reply. Signor De 
Luca, who will, of course, return to 
the States next season, congiders it 
rather unfortunate that the most 
recent Italian operas have either not 
been given or have failed to win ap- 
proval on the other side of the 
Even Puccini’s “Trittco” 


for the last of the three operas it. 
contains, namely “Gianni Schicci,” 
which the American public has 
rightly recognized as one of the best 
= of amusing light music in the 
world. 


MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS 


By Special Cable 


ROMB, July 6—The situation at An- 
drea near Bari between the Socialists 
and Fascisti is serious. Owing to the 
murder of a prominent Fascista there 
the local Fascisti decided to occupy 
the municipal offices which they did 
after a struggle with the municipal 
authorities who were Socialists and 
who were compelled to flee. Troops 
were hurried to the scene with ar- 
mored cars and machine guns in or- 
der to prevent the arrival of other 
Fascisti from neighboring towns, a 
general strike having been called in 
the town. 

Fortunately there has been no fight- 
ing, but the presence of so many 
armed Fascisti and the troops has 
given rise to serious alarm. Inciden- 
tally it is one of the rare occasions 
when the Fascisti have used their 
“cavalry.” Besides cavalry the Fas- 
cisti are using Italy’s waterways and 
may be seen learning to row daily on 
the Tiber, while a violent struggle be- 
tween boatloads of Fascisti and Com- 
munists has been reported from 
Genoa. 
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Sir Alexander Campbell Mackenzie, 
Consistently Throughout 
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Photograph © A. Corbet, London 
Principal of the Royal Academy of 


Music, Under Whose Guidance the Academy Has Progressed 


His 34 Years of Office | p 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., Jung 22 (Spe- 
cial _Correspondence)—The eleventh 
annual exhibition of the California So- 


ciety of Etchers offers an entirely 
acceptable collection in The Print 
Rooms. The various methods from 
wood blocks to aquatint and the latest 
color processes all appear, but the 
thoroughly sincere, more usual forms 
of etching are pleasingly dominant. In 
numbers, quality and variety of sub- 
ject this exhibition surpasses any of 
its predecessors. 

The society was founded by a little 
group of six San Francisco etchers 
and has now grown to an important 
membership, exceeded only by the 
Brooklyn and Chicago societies. The 
membership now includes many east- 
ern etchers, as well as the. prominent; 
etchers of the west, ‘It even extends 
to members from Australia, which 
gives an tntensely cosmopolitan aspect 
to the exhibition. That the standards 
quite equal those maintained by the 
eastern societies is seen by the ap- 
pearance of work from such. eastern- 
érs as Auerbach Levy, Heintzelmann, 
Addams; Roth, Jacques and Anne 
Goldwaithe. The latter’s ever-agree- 
able interpretations of the dance hang 


she has made graphic the picturesque 
laziness of the south. It is called “A 
Street in Bagerhomo.” | 
“Bertha Jacques, the-founder of the 
Chicago Society of. Etchers, shows a 
group interesting to westerners, while 
Loren Barton is another woman who 
brings some’ new prints of New York 
and New Orleans. Local men who 
record the San Francisco scenes of 
waterfront and countryside, hilltop 
and Chinatown, no less engagingly are 
Scammon, Winkler, Poole Piazonni. 
and Perham Nahl. These are all older 
workers who have the perennial youth 
of enthusiasm, but the increase of 
names among the younger workers 
this year is notable, Such a growth 
as this is indeed a justification for the 
exhibitions of any society. : 
Already recognized in the east, the 
work of the youthful Cleo Damianakeg 
has produced prints, fanciful and per- 
sonal in conception. Her original 
rhythmic figures intertwined wit 
decorative foliage are classic in theme, 
though combined with California's 
abundant verdure. There is a sweep 
and primitive grace about them far 
more sophisticated than one might ex- 
pect in ge» young an etcher. 


The ability of Arthur Millier, a 


young Canadian, now resident in Call- 


———!fornia, has been confirmed by the 
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fn 1914, and there is no branch of, 


music teaching which is outside the 
scope of the inetitution. There is an 
extensive library, a fine concert hall 
with a large organ, and one of the 


proposals for celebrating the cente- 
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" From Etching by Ernest D. Roth 


with a recent genre print, in which) 


California Society of Etchers 
Holds Its Eleventh Annual Show 


first prize from the society in this 
year’s exhibition. ‘“‘Bucalyptus,” the 
print that was selected for the prize, 
is the most poetic of his array of 
prints, He hag felt the pictorial 
beauty of California landscape in a 
solidly composed clearly visioned 
group. There are no accidents in his 
work but an effect of careful planning 
and actual love of the medium is felt 
in every print he produces. His 
growth in facility has been amazing. 
Noteworthy among the exhibitors is 
Roi Partridge, a California etcher, who 
has won prizes in each of the last four 
exhibitions wherein his prints have 
appeared. His work shows under- 
standing of medium, light and subject 
in a more modern manner than the 
usual. His plates are alwaye large, 
energetic compositions, handsome in 


He handles intricate 
simple dexterous way. His apprecia- 
tion of the motive in California scenes 
is always rendered with a boundless 
enthusiasm that must surely awaken 
the response of eastern juries who 
have given him honors, 


St. James Theater 

A quite satisfying touch of midsum- 
mer lightness is provided by this 
week's offering at the St. James The- 
ater, the purveyors being Walter E. 
Perkins and a selected cast in the 
leading actor’s favorite piece, “My 
Friend From India.” Those who have 


geen Mr. Perkins recently in “The 
Tavern” are at a loss to know whether 
he has moved upward a peg or has 
lapsed backward just a bit in return- 
ing to the réle in which he has so 
often appeared. He is a laugh-pro- 
voker, whatever happens to be the 
part he plays. One could hardly think 
of him as assuming a serious réle. 
Will Rogers, his counterpart in some 
respects, attains the dignified and 
serious at times, but Walter Perkins 
never. Dorothy Bernard leads the 
supporting cast, unless, indeed, this 
position can be accorded to Mr. Rem- 
ley. At any rate there is plenty of 


h|fun and many opportunities for all, 


and Miss Roberts, another of the 
members of the Boston Stock Com- 
pany, makes the most of the lines 
assigned to her. The accomplishment 
of the recruited actors serves very 
pleasantly to revive a favorite farce 
of a generation ago. 


At B. F. Keith's 


Billy B. Van and Harry Holman 
share first honors at Keith’s this 
week. Although both these men have 
been seen in Boston many~-times be- 
fore, they continue to present enter- 


tainment that is clever and original. 
James J, Corbett works with Mr. Van, 
and is constantly interrupted in doing 


in wanting to tell a joke that he has 
| been trying to tell Boston audiences 
the last few visits he has made here, 
Harry Holman, supported by Grace 


| Bishop and Florence Crowley, pre- 


sents a pleasing 15-minutes sketch. 
Bob Albright, with agreeable smile 


a = 


and songs, does a good urn and gives 
the best impersonation of “Ida,” as 
_done by Eddie Leonard, that has been 
_heard in Boston for some time. Doris 
| Duncan, in a melodious bit, wag re- 


arrangement and flawless in technique. 
masses in a 


his bit by the persistency of Mr. Van. 


——ee 
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Monument streets of this 


jturmed over by Miss Thomas to the 


Baltimore Art Museum for a period of 

The loan is regarded as one of great 
significance, not only by the trustees 
of the museum fund, but by Jocal art 
societies also, It seems that a place 
has been secured for the ‘suitable 
housing of art treasures secured for 
the Baltimore Art Museum (which, so 
far, has been merely a project, without 
a building of any description) and also 
that local organizations of artists and 
art lovers will have a place in which 
to hold as many exhibitions as they 
care to arrange. Miss Thomas has 
assured the Baltimore Museum of Art 
that the house will be available for the 
next three years, at least, provided 
that this organization assume respon- 
sibility for taxes, insurance, and care 


of property. No rent will be charged. 


The house, which is one of the finest 
in the city, has, in addition to a large 
picture gallery, five spacious drawing 
rooms and reception rooms on the first 
floor, which might be used singly or 
together for exhibition purposes, five 
rooms on the second floor suitable for 
minor exhibitions and for offices, and 
third and fourth floors on which the 
art treasures of the museum may be 
stored as they are secured. The loca- 
tion of the house and its proximity to 
the Walters’ Gallery and Peabody In- 
stitute are contributing factors to its 
desirability: It was built about 75 
years ago by John W. Garrett and 
was left to Miss Thomas by Miss Mary 
Garrett. The art gallery was added 
to the rear about 25 years ago. 

The Baltimore Water Color Club, the 
Friends of Art, and the Handicraft 
Club, which hold exhibitions annually, 
are arranging to place their exhibi- 
tions of the coming year in the Monu- 
ment Street house. 


New Comedy in San Diego 


SAN DIEGO, Cal. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—“The Worm,” a clever sa- 
tirical comedy by Austin Adams, was 
given its premiére performance June 
22 by the San Diego Players (formerly 
called Community Players). This 
play, so Mr. Adams promised in his 
curtain speech, will be presented in 
New York next season. The “worm” 
is the American father, the success- 
ful but tired business man with an ex- 
travagant, unsympathetic family,. and 
the manner in which this industrial 
leader is handled by that conglomer- 
ate family, andthe consternation when 
the “worm” reaches the inevitable 
place where he “turns,” furnishes good 
clean comedy. The writer dares to 
predict, howevér, that the play will 
have considerable “brushing up” be- 
fore going to Broadway, particularly 
the third act or epilogue, which moves 
too slowly, but in spite of the rough 
spots, both the playwright and the 
local players deserve much credit, 


EDUCATORS ARE TO BE 
ART MUSEUM GUESTS 


The trustees of the Boston Art 
Museum have arranged for the Na- 
tional Education Association dele- 
gates and friends a unique recep- 
tion in the beautiful] estry hall 
of the museum; this evening, from 8 
to 11 o’clock. Maurice Gray, presi- 
dent of the Art Museum board of 
trustees, has invited Misg Charl Or- 
mond Williams, president of the asso-| 
clation, to reeeilve with the trustees 
the many hundred delegates who will 


welcome the opportunity to visit the ' 


museum galleries. 

Miss Annie G. Scollard, president 
of the Boston Teachers Club, has ar- 
ranged to have the following super- 
visors of drawing act as hostesses in 
taking visitors through the galleries; 
Elizabeth Bartlett, Laura W. Cook, 
Flora L, Enright, Grace E. Hackett, 
Frances I. Nickerson, and Harriet F. 
Smith. The hostesses will be assisted 
by Agnes A. Aubin, Maude. J. Bray, 
Marian A. Daniels, Loretta Curran, 
Helen Hilton, Theresa O’Brien, Idella 
Seldis, Laura B. Tolman, Elizabeth P. 
Wright, and Grace A. McGrath, atid a 
large corps of ushers, 


Bide Dudley’s musical comedy, “Bue 
Dear,” -will come to the mes 
Square Theater New York a week 
from Monday. 


“That Day,” by Louls K. Anspacher, 
will open in Atlantic City this week. 
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UNION 
— FUEL & ICE CO. 
OUR SERVICE Is GOOD. 
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=|The Happy Thought”; 


“T" ROOM 


Books, Cards, Mottoes, Pictures, Music, 
' Hendiwork 


anything 
Victeria 


fs now being filmed in a screen version 


i t . | 
Fe A 


Bie. Cages At OE up | 


‘though, as is often the case, 
lay is @ failure. Larry Evans, the 


added to his. bank account by trans- 
ferring the stage rights to a New York 
manager. Tom. Forman is directing 
the picture and Miss MacDonald’s cast 
includes Jack Dougherty, Jacquelin 
Logan, Margaret Loomis, Charles 
Clary and Cort - a 


According to Guy. Bates Post, who 


don’t cost as much as two- 
stars, so let’s give ‘em dogs. 
you are surfeited with dog pictures 
this summer and autumn you . 
know the reason. The only notable 
hes is Mack Bonnets Vig Dass 
8 D "s 
of “Omar the Tentmaker,” the roman- 
tic school of acting is due for a big re- 
vival on both stage and screen and 
the costume plpay will once again 
come into its own with colors flying. 
Up until quite recently this kind of 
talk would have been heresy in moving 
picture circles, especially: among the 
distributors and exhibitors of films. 
Mention costume play to them and 
they fled. It was a colossal bogie man 
that often kept them awake at night 
lest some visionary director should 
make a costume play and they would 
have to take it. S80 one said that 
some one said that:someone said that 
the public didn’t want such pictures 
and everyone let it go at that. When 
Otis Skinner started making Kismet 
it was predicted the picture would be 
a “big flop” because it was a costume 
play and a number of exhibitors were 
afraid to book it in advance. But 
“Kismet” was a success. Then along 
came Douglas Fairbanks with “The 
Mark of Zorro.” This, too, went well. 
Other producers tried costume plays 
and most of them were. successful. | 
And then the producers and the dis- 
tributors reasoned together and .de- 
cided that the old bogie man hadn't 
been real in the first place. 
> + > 
| Speaking of the revival of interest 
in costume plays, Mr, Post says: 
“The a day yee ig ol _ 
unpopular because many - 
eon had become so imbued with the 
natura] school of expression that when 
they were cast in a highly romantic 
story where the scenes and costumes 
helped to carry out the romantic idea, 
they felt lost. Under these circum- 
stances their work naturally had none 
of the authority or certainty which 
are such necessary attributes for the 
successful portrayal of a character 
either on the screen or on the stage. 
When an actor is worried about the 
plume in. his hat, the lines of his 
doublet or the point of his sword he 
cannot banish these worries which 
prevent him from keeping his mind 
on his characterization. Consequently, 
his portrayal has. none of the sharp- 
ness and conviction it should have. 
Of late, on the stage as well as on 
the screen, the romantic school of act- 
ing ie blooming again. We have had a 
great many successful costume photo- 
plays and in every country the public 
has responded to them favorably.” 
> > > 
Fog banks along the southern Call- 
fornia coast have been giving the pic- 


the Sennett comedies, “Teddy” is to 
be starred in a series of pictures to 
be directed by Fred Jackson, the first 
of which is new being , a; . 


Barbara La Marr, who appeared in 
support of Douglas. Fairbanks in 
“The Three Musketeers,” will. enact 
the leading feminine réle in “Quincy 
Adams Sawyer,” which Clarence Bad- 
ger will direct for Metro. The work 
of filming the story will start in a 
few weeks, — . ; 
>. .¢ > 

Now Mrs. Ruper 
her début as a screen writer. In co- 
operation with her distinguished hus- 
band she has completed an original 
scenario entitled “Gimme,” which Mr. 
Hughes will direct, with Helene Chad- 
wick, who played in “Dangerous Curve 
Ahead,” “The-Old Nest” and other 


This ie the-first time Mrs. Hughes has 
ever written for the screen. Hereto- 
fore her composing talents have been 
principally expressed .along _ poetic 


keenly interested in the work her hus- 
band is doing in “movies.” “Gimme” 
deals with the domestic problems ofa 
wife who had been economically inde- 
pendent before her marriage, but whoa, 
after the ceremony, finds hrself forced 
to ask her husband for.money for her 
household and personal expenses. 
> ¢::. + we va 
This has been a t season for 
desert stories on the Pacific coast, and 
the camel renters hope it will continue 
ell summer. One of the latest. is 
“Burning Sands,” an exotic romance 
which George Melford has just com- 
pleted with Wanda Hawley’ and Mil- 
ton Sills in the leading réles. Follow- 
ing this Melford is schedul to btart 
filming Robert Louis Stevenson's 
widely known story, “Ebb 
a cast which will include L 
James Kirkwood, Raym 
and George Fawcett, 
es GA, cot ee 
William 8. Hart is still ino idat 
even though he has not been making 
pictures for some time. a 
prudent and fast working ster, .Mr. 
Hart got ly ahead of his 


-~ 
* 


He's at his office 
wood early every morning 
most of the day 

\” It “fen't 


shooters, whistles for. 
four-legged , and 1 
another etn ok 


taken along with the company as 
“heavy” and in the end Miss Dalton 
will be rescued by Jack Holt, who is 
also along on the cruise. Other fog 
dodging companies include one headed 
by Director George Fitzmaurice, which 
is making exterior scenes for “To 
Have and to Hold,” with Betty Comp- 
son and Bert Lytell in the leading 


No food is too good for . 
growimg children. And no foed 
is better than Holsum Bread. It's 
made of best flour, well baked. Tastes 
good and is good, Try it on the kid- 
dies ‘steen times a day. They'll like it, 
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Something new— 


For’ the » convenience 
smothers— 

A barber shop 
quite apart from the regular 
barber shop. © ee 


Located-on the Third Floor 
of the Stewart Building, 
Tenth street side. 

Clean, bright, comfy— 


In. charge of capi 
ful:barbers, . f 
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~~ SPARKS MULE AND 
HORSE COMPANY 


Eetadlished 1860 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEAL- 
ERS IN ALL CLASSES OF HORSES 
AND MULES 
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“Teddy,” which played in so many of ~ 


t: Hughes is to make 


Hughes pictures, in the leading r6éle. — 


lines, although- she has always heen. 
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D’Annunzio Play 
in Roman Theater 
at Fiesole, Italy 


Florence, Italy, June 15 
Special Correspondence 


HE series of representations of 
the “Figlia di Jorio,” D’Annun- 


| zio’s drama inspired by the life 


of his native Abruzzi, in the Roman 
Theater at Fiesole, have been drawing, 
end continue to draw, large audiences 
to the old Etruscan city high upon the 
hills above Florence. And with good 
reason; for this great pastoral tragedy 
could find no nobler setting than that 
afforded by this ancient amphitheater, 
with the olives and corn and Tuscan 
hills as the background of the action, 
and the golden sunlight flooding the 
scene. \ 

Many performances have been given 
in this theater within recent years, in- 
cluding works of Sophocles and Eurip- 
idos, of ‘Tasso and, Alfieri; but the 
D’Annunzian tragedy, with ‘its rustic 
personages, its quaint bright peasant 
costumes, its ancient peasant rites and 
ceremonies, lends itself peculiarly to 
such representation, and affords many 
lovely scenes which those who have 
witnessed them will not soon forget. 


Linked with “Mysteries” 

The drama itself is so easily ac- 
cessible in book form that description 
of the story is needless; but, as rep- 
resented in the open air, against a 
background so noble, the old cere- 
monial rites of the Abruzzi, ... the 
procession of women bearing the ‘bas- 
kets of nuptial gifts upon their heads, 
the crowd of reapers in their pictur- 
esque costumes, the groups of black- 
robed women in the final act, seemed 
' to be closely linked with the old re- 
ligious “Mysteries,” of medieval 


times. 

And, if the wonderful landscape 
formed an incomparable setting for 
the action, so did the sun also play its 
part .in the drama, flooding the scene 
and gilding the brilliant dresses in 
the first act; sending lengthening 
shadows across the stage and the 
fields beyond throughout the second; 
and augmenting the tragedy of the 
third, with its black figures and wail- 
ing chants, by withdrawing its light 


and leaving the twilight to settle over) 


all and the shadows to deepen toward 
the coming night. 

After the first successful daylight 
performances the innovation of night 
performances was introduced, and 
these tco have attracted large audi- 
ences, offering as they do a spectacle 
of great beauty, of novel and mysteri- 
ous effects of light. 


Lighting of Singular Beauty 

The stage on these occasions is il- 
luminated by “searchlights” manip- 
ulated from the highest point of the 
“cavea” or auditorium, in the center 
of the back curve. These shafts of 
light, silvery or pale lilac, directed 
upon the scene, or played upon the 
silvery olives rising from the close- 
growing corn beyond, or illuminating 
for an instant a solemn grove of 
cypresses fringing 4 hillside against 


| Scenes in “Figlio di Jorio” as Performed at Fiesole, Italy 


the sky, were of singular beauty; and, 
whether they revealed the myriads of 
infinitesimal night flies, whirling, sil- 
ver-bright, in their track, or flashed 
for a moment on the gay costumes of 
a procession of: peasants wending 
their. way singing through the corn 
and olives beyond the stage, or re- 
vealed the picturesque shepherds of 
the piece driving their flocks slowly 
by in the background, they left pic- 
tures of an &thereal and novel love- 
liness to be long remembered with de- 
light. 

The part of Aligi was taken by 
Giulio Tempesti, who has thrown him- 
self with enthusiasm and devotion into 
the whole work of these productions, 


! 
| 
and that of Mila di Codra, the “Figlia | 
di Jorio” by Margherita Laderchi. 


It has been hoped from the first that | © 


D’Annunzio himself will be present at 
one of the performances, but this hope ° 
so far has not been fulfilled. At the 
evening performance on June 11, how- 
ever, a letter was+ read from him : 
promising to visit Florence on June 
23, and to be present at a representa- | 
tion; and, if this promise be main- | 
tained, a scene of immense enthusiasm 
may safely be ‘anticipated; while for. 
the poet himself it would surely be a 
profoundly moving experience to see 
this work of his represented in this 
ancient Roman theater upon the Tus- | 
can hills he loves. | 


Ups and Downs of Melodrama 


N THOSE good old days, when 
| small boys quivered and quaked in 
the gallery at one of Lincoln 


Carter’s periodic tthriHers, “The 
Lights o’ London,” blazed, heroines 
donned white breeches and shiny 
black béots and rode to victory, and 
pasteboard railroad trains clattered 
on stage and off, melodrama fiour-| 
ished and flowered. Then came chaos. 
Mr. Carter donned his dressing gown 

put his feet on or near the mantel- 


piece, fixed his eyes on the placid, 


Actor-Management Plan Has 
Champior-in Norman. Trevor 


Chicago, June 26 

Special Correspondence 
CTOR-MANAGEMENT, somewhat 
A teats practiced in America of 
recent years, and declined to un- 


importance in London with the pass- 
ing of Tree, Henry B. Irving, George 
Alexander, E. S. Willard, Forbes-Rob- 
ertson, Hare and others, has a new 
champion in America in the person of 
Norman Trevor. 

This English actor, now definitely 
placed in the United States, steadily 
justifying in plays good and bad his 
claim to attention, looks forward to 
wider activity in the theater. 

“For an actor with energy, initia- 
tive, training and skill the field of 
actor-management in America holds 
the brightest promise,” he said in his 
dressing room at .Powers’ theater 
while waiting’to go on in the shoddy 
comedy called “Lilies of the Field,” in- 
to which he went both in New York 
and Chicago at the earnest solicitation 
of the management and friends there- 
of. “Obstacles to actor-management 
are numerous enough, to be sure, and 
the chief of these, perhaps, lies in the 
dificulcy of securing theaters where 
and when one may require them. The 
theaters are to be had, but the actor 
who would be a manager must be pre- 
pared in New York to pay as much as 
$4000 a week for the house—and this 
4000 is the first of many expenses to 
- be met. Closer co-operation with 
those who own and control the play- 
houses is desirable, but whether it can 
be brought about in both Chicago and 
New York is for future negotiations to 
determine. 

Rests With the Actor 

“One thing is certain, however, and 
that is that the actor’s hope of making 
a career rather than drifting into and 
through one rests with his own initia- 
tive. Ke must choose his plays, pro- 
duce them and actin them. Otherwise 
he will be consigned to rdles con- 
genial or uncongenial, as accident may 
have it; and will continue to draw an 
almost invariable, even if handsome, 
wage for his toil. Leading man, co- 
star, or what not—the pay this or that 
— prosperity, adversity or the middle 
“purse—such is the uncertainty of the 
Aiayer who merely wishes to be a jour- 
neyman of the theater. But actors in 
management, either alone or in asso- 
ciation with managers, may have a 
word, perhaps the last word, concern- 
* Ing the choice of play, the manner of 
its production, the way of its ex- 
plaitationx. 

“My goal is management, with my- 
self as an actor, not the actor. I wish 
to produce plays, not to exploit Nor- 
man Trevor. I wish to prosper, of 
course, aiid I hope to make money, 
but as a rpan of the theater I desire 
- first of all} and above all’ else, to do 
fine things} and attach my name to 
ventures in }which I may take honest 
pride.” 

Mr. Trevof is not new to this field. 
His first vdnture in actor-manage- 


| 


ment in America was with a restora- 
tion of Wilde’s “An Ideal Husband,” 
and when that play was done in New 
York he sent it on tour with a new 
cast. Julian L’Estrange and his wife, 
Constance Collier, were with Trevor 
in this play. The three leading play- 
ers left the cast at various times, yet 
the play suffered no diminution of at- 
tendance. At one time there were five 
understudies in principal parts, and 
still it flourished. That instructed 
him, he says, ever to régard the play 
as the thing, and now, in his plans 
for a continuation of an experiment 
atready well begun, he lays stress on 
the wisdom of choosing his plays care- 
fully and casting them well, himself 
taking the part best suited to him, 
even though it be the slightest in the 
play. 
Other Experiences 

Following his adventure with “An 
Ideal Husband,”: Trevor produced 
Cyril Harcourt’s “A Place in the Sun,’ 
This he followed with a restaging of 
“Toby’s Bow,” in which, after it had 
been, cast aside by its original pro- 
dycer, he placed George Marion in the 
leading part and himself took a sec- 
ondary position. Under Trevor’s man- 
agement this play was successful. The 
actor next produced Booth Tarking- 
ton’s “Up from Nowhere,” which fell 
s@ort of popularity. In the past sea- 
ns he produced two plays, Chester 

ily Fernald’s “The Married 
Woman,” which had been done in Eng- 
land some years previously, and Wil- 
son Collison’s quick failure, “Desert 
Sands.” 

These were but minor ventures of 
which the actor had little hope, but 
with which he wished to busy himself. 
Finishing with them he joined William 
A. Brady and Grace George in a tri- 
angular partnership and produced 
“The Exquisite Hour” and “Me and My 
Diary,” which, failing, permitted him 
to oblige the management of ‘Lilies of 
the Field” by returning to the part he 
had originated in that play in New 
York. He accepted the billet in Chi- 
cago for four weeks, and remained 
through the run of nine weeks, 

Mr. Trevor will continue his part- 
nership with Mr. Brady and Miss 
George, acting with the latter in the 
autumn in her adaptation of Paul 
Geraldy’s French comedy, ‘ Aimer.” 
He will be associated with Mr. Brady 
on a profit-sharing basis in the pro- 
duction of other works. In lone self- 
management he will make at a later 
time, according’ to his present: sched- 
ule, a number of revivals, including 
Pinero’s “Iris” and “His House in 
Order,” .in both of which he acted in 
England; Wilde's “The Importance of 
Being Earnest,” and Shakespeare's 
“Henry V” and ‘‘Twelfth Night.” Mr. 
Trevor's attention will be devoted 
chiefly, however, to the staging of new 
plays. He is in quest of works. of 
native authorship, but will not limit 
his interest to the drama of any one 
country. . 
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‘race, Mr. Tourneur turned out “The 
| County Fair,” 
| “"Way Down East” into meledrama be- 


jto the strains of “Dixie’’! 


motor-punctuated dusk of Sheridan | 
Road in Chicago,, and concocted | 
marvels for the movies while the 
Clock ticked ‘round past midnight. 
Marshall Neilan and the cinematic 
version of “In Old Kentucky” sent 
ordinarily dignified spectators into 
wild enthusia over a filmed horse. 
Mr. Griffith welded 
‘yond the farthest dreams of stage- 
craft. Nowadays it would take a Max 
Reinhardt te make mere theatrical 
sham compete with movie melodrama. 

No more can horses race on tread- 
mills past a grandstand glaring with 
faces and figures painted in. Abruptly 
the old order changed; came “Alias/ 
Jimmy Valentine,” made from 0. 
Henry’s capital short story, “Within 
the Law,” “On Trial,” and so on and 
so forth. Melodrama dealt more or 
less pleasantly with the pursuit (and 
occasional capture) .of charming crim- 
inals, It had taken, if you will, an O. 
Henry twist, it often enough provided 
surprising ending. “Under Cover,” 
“Cheating Cheaters” and many an- 
other followed out the less ancient 
plan. 

Audiences Msired and demanded 
unusual quirk and turn to scene and 
situation; they were no longer con- 
tented with the loose and shoddy act- 
ing of the ‘“’“Way Down East” school. 
“The Two Orphans” would have left 
them regrettably cool and unap- 
preciative. Even during the war 
booming ‘guns and battleship decks 
drew faint applause; if melodrama it 
must be, war of wits rather than can- 
non was to be desired. Mr. Carter’s 
mechanical bombshell, “An American 
Ace,” went a-glimmering- while Bruce 
Bairnsfather’s astounding mixture‘ of 
comedy, caricature, smelodrama and 
music, “The Better 'Ole,” waxed and 
grew fat. If the public desired 
cavalry and cannon (which they did) 
the movies were all too willing to 
oblige; if they craved the life of the 
wild and open west, there were also 
the movies. Later even there was 
Porter Emers Browne’s mock mel- 
odrama, “Thdé Bad Man,” and many 
another pleasing play upon the stase. 
reflected ways of the Wild and Woolly. 

Briefly, the renaissance of Ameri- 
can melodrama, British melodrama 
even, dates back to the beginnings of 
the movies. At nearly a momenht’s 
notice, mere mechanics were thrown 
out of order. All the tricks of stag- 
ing that men had patiently leained 
from Shakespeare’s time were. with- 
out value. “Th® Birth of a Nation,” 
however sensational it may geem now, 
made the Civil War a child of the 
cinema, and one great and gorgeously 
misused mine of melodrama was lost 
forever. No more could the Northern 
army clash te the right while Mor- 
gan’s men clattered in the distance 
As for mere 
thrillers, a serial of the screen could 
and did in some short: minutes outdo 


an entire evening of frenzied scene |. 


shifting. 

Accordingly, melodrama on stage 
began to better: it demanded coherent 
plot, characters more definitely de- 
signed, dialogue nene too dull. Wit 
began to sparkle, lines gained more 
easy flow, better actors took better 
parts. Obviously there was dccasion- 
ally a slipping. back, a reversion to 
type, a loud-voiced, impossibly-knit, 
loose-ended bit of inartistic bluffery, 
but for the most: part American melo- 
drama Kept pace. 

Compare for instance the horse- 
race theme, the prisoner-of-war theme, 
the wild west theme, the Shore Acres 
mélange of sirup and sentiment with 
“The Thirteenth Chair” and Mr. 
Archer’s bright bit of current theater- 
craft, “The Green Goddess.” True, 
this latter pla mes to us from Eng- 
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that. capable and almost convincing 
crook drama of the day, but it shows 
the trend of the times none the less; 
a tpend that is toward melodrama 
finely mimed and managed, melo- 
drama with an edge to its every word, 
a sprinkling of satire, an excellence of 
setting, but melodrama and none 
other. 

Even as the melodrama bf print 
molds closer to perfection so does 
that of the playwrights. If Mr. 
Harold McGrath of the novels, repre- 
sented on stage even now by the capi- 
tally titled ,“Drums of -Jeopardy,” | 
makes his fictional fancies more en- | 
durable by really capable writing, so 
do his confréres of the theater take 
more thought to their treatment, 
polish and repolish phrase.and speech, 
relieve their tense moments not with 
crépe-hair comedy and horseplay, nor 
yet the comic gentleman. of Drury 
Lane, who parted with his dignity and 
his derby time and again. Satire oc- 
casionally, irony sometimes tempers 
their efforts, and if one would have a 
fine mixture of melodrama, senti- 
mental comedy and fine-cut farce, re- 
gard “Three Live Ghosts,” most amus- 
ing in its melodrama and most melo- 
dramatic in its amusement. 

Or to fall to on more serious things, 
here are two present-day “thrillers” 
doing double duty on Broadway at 
this very moment, “The Bat,’ sur- 
vivor of more than a single season 
and still going merrily upon ite melo- 
dramatic way, and newer but none the 
less novel, “The Cat and the Canary.” 

hatever their faults, they belong 
not at all to the old order of things, 
they depend: not. a whit upon labored 


and strenuous mechanics, and insofar. 


as melodrama may, 
very definite merit. 


Theatrical -Notes 


Norman Trevor’s first production 
next season will be “Manhattan,” ‘in 
which he will double as director and 
chief actor. It is by Henry Hill and 
Leighton Osmun. 


they possess a 
G. H. 


The cast of “The Inevitable,” the 
play by Charlotte E. Wells in which 
Maria Bazzi will appear, will. also in- 
clude Alphonz Ethier, Leslie Austin, 
Helen Bolton, Grace Reals, Camille 
d’Alberg, Beatrice Miller, Beatrice 
Bradley, Henrietta Bonney, Paul 
Doucet and Basil Stratti. 


Constance: Talmedge’s supporting 
cast in “East is West,” aside from 
practically all the Chinamen in Los 
Angeles.not otherwise ‘engaged, in- 
cludes Edward Burns, -Fred Warren, 
Frank Lanning, Warner Oland, Nigel 
Barrie, Nick DeRuiz and. Jim Lang. 
Sidney Franklin is. diretting. — 


“Omar, the. ‘‘Tentmaker,” Richard 
Walton Tully’s play, will probably 
turn out to be one of the:most pic- 
turesque pictures made this summer. 
James Young is directing it with a 
lavish hand. Guy Bates Post is play- 
ing the réle of Omar. Others fn the 
cast inclue Nigel de Brulier, Virginia 
Brown, Faire, Rose Dione,’ Douglas 
Gerrard, Evelyn Selbie,. Boris. Karloff, 
Patsy Ruth’ Biter and Wil) dim 
Hatton. ° S ‘ 
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Revival of Repertory Companies 
Urged to Restore Good Acting 


London, June 9 - 
Special Correspondence 


HAT is wrong with the thea- |, 
ter? is a question that is as 


old as the theater itself. It is 
like the old joke about “Punch.” And 
the reply to the statement that “the 
| theater isn’t as good as it was” is “it 
never was.” During the past few 
weeks I have turned up a lot of 
theatrical histories about the stage 
of all countries and I was astounded 
to find that they nearly all had some 
reference to the decline either of the 
drama or Of the acting. The truth is 
that there are periods when the wrong 
people get into possession of the 
theater but they do not remain there 
for any considerable time as a rule. 
They -find that in the long run they 
lose more money than they make and 
as they are out for fortunes and not 
for art they soon drop out, ‘disap- 
pointed and disgruntled. But their fn- 
fluence is bad while it lasts. ‘It‘does 
tend to lower the tone of: the stage. It 
has been seen in England during the 
ast few years, but the managers who 
rang up during the boom period are 
disappearing, and so are their stand- 
ards—or rather their lack of. stand- 
ards. 

These men thought good looks were 
more to be regarded than ability to 
act, and so untalented and inexperi- 
enced artists were found filling lead- 
ing réles that were beyond their; 
powers. These amateurs—for. they 
were little more—used to sneer con- 
temptuously at the old school. Some 
time ago I met an old actress who had 
a long and bitter experience of the 
stage, and consequently has always 
been willing to give a helping hand to 
the youngér generation. She was very 
grieved. The. day before she 
asked a young man of 24, who as 
playing in a_ well- known London 
theater, what he was: studying. 

“Studying?” he queried in blank 
amazement. 

“Yes,” replied the old actress, who 
essayed the part of Juliet at 24 hours’ 
notice when she was only. 16, “you 
are surely studying one of the big 
parts in Shakespeare—Romeo, Hamlet 
or King Lear?’ *i 

Of course not,” was the reply, “Tm 
too old to study. Shakespeare. It isn’t 
done today. by the best actors... We've 
no time for Shakespeare—he ‘is out of 
date and nobody is interested.” , 

Thé youth, of course, * quite over- 
looked, the fact that all, the «great 
actors ‘and. actresses of the. past had 
a. thorough - Shakespearean . training; 


—_ 


aged in his disdain by the attitude of 
some of those get-rich-quick theatri- 
cal managers who have been control: 


ing the stage of: both England and | 4 i 


America for the past few years. 


I mentioned the point when I was | 


chatting to Collin Kemper, producer 
of “The Bat” both in America and in 
London, and he remarked that it. 
seemed to be a general, 
n that had bee 


ite 
land Iam afraid he had. been encour- 


there. seemed to be so few of the 
younger generation who were appar- 
ently. destined -to play a big part in 
he drama of the future. 

I have searched America and Eng- 
land, and I have not found a score of 
actors and actresses whom I think are 
likely to make big names for them- 
selves in the history of the drama,” 
he said. 

“And I am afraid that it Is this con- 
tempt for Shakespeare, Congreve, 
Sheridan and: Wycherley—all great 
masters of the drama—that is at the 
bottom of it all. I believe that a 
course of.the classics is absolutely 
necessary to the proper training of 
all young actors and actresses. 

“They. need not specialize in 
| Shakespeare all their lives, but ;until 
. they. have realized some-.of the pos- 


'sibilities of stagecraft as Shakespeare 


realized them, they will never be more 
than .futile mummers, and personally 
I do not. think they can-fully essay any 
part that requires real acting ability. 
“Give me an artist with a thorough 
Shakespearean experience in prefer- 
ence to one of the moderns,” he went 
on, “most of the actors of today don’t 
act; they pose and gesture; they 
mouth lines without . understanding 
them; and they make the life of a pro- 
ducer (a ‘burden. Their . pretended 
modernism: and their alleged natural 
acting is.a.sham. It is more artificial 
than anything in the old school. The 
‘old actors did at least justify their de- 
scription—they did act. They also de- 
‘livered their lines so that they could 
be heard in every part of the theater. 
Today the words are mumbigd and, as 
I have said, the artists often do not 
understand their meaning, so how can 
they expect their audiences to? 
“Hundreds of those on the stage in 
the United States of America and in 
England should be chopping wood or 
} serving behind the counter. They 
have little regard for their adopted 
profession apart from. tpe money it 


mirers, otherwise. they would. never 
face rehearsals. Even these they are 
inclined to. think unnecessary, for they 
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‘Music Box 


brings them. The stage tickles_their | 
vanity, and provides them with ad- 


interfere with. incrwed -_. their motor | == 


trips, their luncheon parties, and their 
club dances. 

“Eminence in the theater can only 
be reached after a long, hard struggle. 
The same infinite pains are needed 
that the painter, the pianist, the sculp- 
tor and the writer must devote to their 
chosen vocation. Similarly the actor 
must be’ prepared for many heart- 
breaking disappointments. Personally 
I believe that the disappearance of the 
stock and repertory companies both in 
America and in England has been 
largely responsible for the decline of 
acting. There are very few companies 
where a young actor or actress can 


| obtain the experience that is essential 


even for the most talented. Kean, 
Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, did not win 
their laurels until they had had a 
thorough training. 

“The modern tendency to send Lor-' 
don and New York successes on tour 
has been disastrous to. many of the 
older stock companies which played in 
the smaller towns, and their elimina- 
tion has almost been completed by the 
films and the music halls. 

“In conclusion I must. confess that 
practically every artist I know who 
has any real status in the profession 
owes to a hard schooling in reper- 
tory, which, however arduous and irk- 
some at the time, has proved inval- 
uable to them in their subsequent. 
careers. It made them self-reliant, 
gave them breadth of style and an 
ability to fise to emergencies. There 
will be nothing very wrong with act- 
ing if we revive. the repertory com- 
panies.” A. -W. 
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THE BAT 


Keeps Standees on Tips of Their Toes 


CORT: "Kaen ae at ei ae 
WALLACE ,,. MARY 
EDDINGER NASH 
in ‘CAPTAIN APPLE JACK" 
Globe Theatre "37, *#.8¢ 2,24 


“A a3 GOODSHOW.”’ says President Harding 
HARLES DILLINGHAM iA 


“Good Morning ve Dae 


Dearie” 


WITH A CAST OF a. EXCELLENCE 


SAMH. HARRIS THEATERS. W. 42 st 
“Byes. 8:20. Mats. Wed. & Set. at 8:30” 


SIX CYLINDER LOVE 


A new comedy by Wm. Anthony McGuire 


wth ERNEST TRUEX 


WEST, 45TH REET 
Bsr 45TH STR 
Eves. 8:15 DY pF BNL and Sat. at 8:15 

“Best musical show ever made in America," 
—N. Y¥. Globe. IRVING i homies 


“MUSIC BOX REVUE” 


Theater, W. 45th St. Ev 
Mein, Wed beet fae 
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SKOKIE COURSE 
WILL TEST PROS 


Layout Where Open to Be 
Played Entirely Suitable— 
Par Figures Difficult 


When the United States and foreign 
golfers battle for the national open | 
golf championship the week of July | 
11, they will compete over a layout | 


wel] calculated to test their skill to; 
the utmost, for Skokie Country Club) 
abounds in pitfalls for the unwary, ' 


demands long-hitting for its pars, and | 
has greens both slippery and undulat- 
ing. Whoever does four turns of the! 
Glencoe, Ill, circuit in 300 or under | 
will well deserve all the laurel he. 


gets thereby. The following hole-by- | 


hole description of the 6553-yard lay- 
out will give one an idea of the diffi- 


culties and individual merits which it) 


has as a golf links. 

Hole No. 1 is 430 yards. Par 4. The 
drive should be rather to the left to 
open up the hole for the next shot and 
to avoid a sand trap on the right be- 
yond the cross bunker, as the landing 
place for a shot too straight for the 
pin has a break to the right and car- 
ries a ball to the rough, or a bunker 
for a slice. 


| 


| 


An over-pulled ball will, 


find two huge bunkers. Plenty of land- | 
ing space between the cross bunker | 


and the green. A deep sand pit along 
the right of the green. A grass hol- 
low along the left. Only rough be- 
yond. 

No. 2—198 yards. Par 3. Carry 170 
yards. The tee shot is usually a stiff 
midiron played from left to right, so 
that it will not run, but against pre- 
vailing wind, may be a spoon. The 
green is entirely guarded on the front 
and both sides with sand traps and 
bunkers. The back of the green is 
guarded by a grass bank with a sand 
pit beyond. The green slopes forward 
toward the left corner and will hold 
the shot nicely. A sporty hole. 

No. 3—440 yards. Par 4. Played 
with the prevailing wind, the tee shot 
can be played straight for the pin, but 
must carry 210 yards to avoid the in- 
side end of a long, diagonal pit and 
bunker to catch pulled balls. The 
player with a.shorter drive must place 
his shot inside the end of this diag- 
onal bunker and be careful not to go 
too far to the right, or slice, because 
the landing spot has a slope toward 
the right that will carry the ball to a 


large bunker farther on, on the right | 
‘Shot should be placed well to the 


A shot to the right center will have to 
negotiate a pit that runs in from the 
right hand corner of the green. There 
are sand pits on the left, but none on 
the upper side of the green, only 
rough. The green has a good forward 
slope. 

No. 4—350 yards. Par 4. A diffi- 
cult hole. A drive and a pitch. A 
trap and bunker come in from the 
right side almost to the center. Carry 
223 yards. The tee shot is straight 
for the pin and without slice or pull. 
A hog-back in the center of course at 
about 175 yards will accentuate a slice 
and find the right bunker, and like- 
wise a pull will easily reach the 
rough, or a huge bunker at 260 yards, 
and necessitate a long, high shot to 
clear it and a tree beyond in the pitch 
to the green. The green is elevated 
with a decided pitch forward and is 
guarded on three sides by grass 
ridges. A deep trap on the left, deep 
rough on right and beyond a steep 
fall off into a ditch or out of bounds 
for too strong an approach. 

No. 6—590 yards. Par 5. With a 
following wind and a dry course, the 
long hitters can amuse themselves 
trying to reach this green in two 
shots. The tee shot should be just 
inside the pit and bunker on the left. 
Carry 185 yards. A slice will find a 
trap at 220 yards. A wide trap and 
high bunker for both pulled and sliced 
second shots, beginning at 390 yards 


* on the right. Trees beyond it to edge 


of green. Sand traps along the left 
side of green. The pitch should be 
slightly to the right side, as the green 
breaks toward the left lower corner. 
Out of bounds fence beyond. 

No. 6—390 yards. Par 4. A dog’s 
leg to the right. Out of bounds on the 
right to beyond huge trap and bunker 
at the right-hand bend of the leg. 
This hole has two tees on opposite 
sides of the course. With the tee on 
the right, it is a great shot for the 
long hitter to carry over the inside 
end of this bunker—210 yards. This 
shot will find the opening to the green 
in line for the second shot, a nice 
pitch. For a shorter tee shot, it is 
best to keep to the left of the corner 
bunker, not too far. If the second 
shot is played to roll up, keep it to 
the left of the opening, as there is a 
decided break to the right between 
the traps guarding the green. There 
is a deep pit beyond the green for too 
strong an approach. 

No. 7—215 yards. Par 3. The hard- 
est par on the course but a splendid 
hole. A wide tee. With the plates to 
the right and the hole cut to the right, 
the sporty shot is a high spoon or 
fade-away fron straight at the pin, 
and right over the bushes in the bend 
of the right-hand pits, and the pit just 
beyond them—carry 195 yards. The 
green has a good forward slope and 
will hold the shot nicely. Against a 
strong wind this shot can be up to a 
full brassie or wooden shot. The 
drive otherwise is up a long ‘bottle 
neck with deep traps on both sides 
and, with the pin to the right, unless 
intentionally sliced, while it will reach 
the green, will still be far from the 
pin, as the green is large. No traps 
beyond bordering the green, only a 
grass hollow around ‘right upper cor- 
ner. One of the finest holes .on any 
course. 

No. 8—435 yards. Par 4. A hard 
hole for a par. A pond in front—carry 
147 yards. The drive unless long will 
land on a rise that will shorten it 20 
yards and make the next shot a long, 
dificult approach, uphill on the end 
to the finely guarded green: If play- 
- Ing a long second shot, place it to the 
inside end of the Ieft bunker at 360 
yards from the tee, as there is a 
decided break to the right on the roll 
of a long ball. If the approach is a 
pitch, be sure it is below the center 
of the green. A deep pit on the left 
of the green. 

Par 2. 


No. 9—185 yards. Tees at 


cially with a cross wind, the shot 
should be a bold one to the left side 
of the green over the left trap— 
carry 170 yards. 
face of a rise and the shot will hold 
well. Using the right hand tee, the 
shot can be just over the inside end 
of the right diagonal bunker and trap 
—carry 153 yards—as the ball will 
break to the left toward the green. 
Deep pits on both sides of the green. 
A steep rise at the back. Out: 3233; 


par 34. 
No. 10--440 yards. The tee 


Par 4. 
right as there is a distinct draw to 
the left that will carry a short or | 
long ball, especially if hooked, to two 
large bunkers. A large cross_bunker, 
o70 yards distant from the tee, has 
to be carried on -the second shot. 
Plenty of landing space beyond cross 
bunker for a good roll to green. The 
approach shot should be played rather 
to the left, as the front of the green 
falls away considerably to lower right 
hand corner. If a pitch, should be 
below the middle of the green. Sand 
traps on the left and back of the 
green and a grass hollow on the right. 
A hard hole against a stiff head wind. 

No. 11—430 yards. Par 4. Trees 
line the fairway. A long drive down 
the middle and a pitch, or a drive and 
a stiff midiron. Cross bunker at 400 
yards. The green has a good forward 
slope. If approaching from the left, 
avoid a slice, as the approach and the 
green and a grass hollow on the right. 
large pits await the ball with the 
least slice on it. Traps along the 
left side, a grass hollow and a high 
bank behind the green. Out of bounds 
beyond. 

No. 12—345 yards. Par 4. A lovely 
and innocent-looking affair, but re- 
quires a drive straight for the pin and 
an accurate second pitch. The green 
is small, with narrow entrance, almost 
surrounded by deep pits and with 
trees. A drive much to the left will 
take a lot of stopping anywhere near 
the hole. The green has a decided for- 
ward slope, and must be carefully 
studied. 

No. 13—18. Par 3. A mashie for 
the long players or a mashie iron or 
midiron with plenty of stop. Carry 145 
yards. The green with traps and trees 
on both sides and a good forward 
slope. 

No. 14—-315 yards. Par 4. It looks 
hard but is easy. Be sure to take a 
look at the location of the pin. Place 
the drive to line up the second shot 
with the pin and the narrow entrance 
to the green. Pits with high bunkers 
at each side of the opening. A steep 
bank along the right side. Unless 
placed just right for a run up, the sec- 
ond shot must be a high dropping 
shot with a niblick. ‘The green is 
ample and par easy and a flock of 
birdies will be on the cards. A pretty 
hole. , 

No. 15—350 yards. Par 4. A drive 
and a mashie-niblick pitch. A forbid- 
ding looking cross bunker under a 
huge oak on the left hand comes in 
toward the middle with a wide trap in 
front of it. Carry 200 yards. A drive 
right over the inside end of this 
bunker will be straight on the pin. A 
firm tee shot just outside this cross 
bunker with just a suspicion of a pull 
will put thesall right in front of the 
green, as the ground beyond the cross 
bunker in this line has a, draw to the 
left. A shorter drive player on this 
line will find the green atcommodat- 
ingly still has a face toward h 
long ball to the right will 
‘trap at 250 yards. 
vated and guarded on front and t 
left by sand traps and on the right and 
rear with rough. A good slope for- 
ward that will hold the pitch nicely. 

No.16—365 yards. Par 4. A pictur- 
esque and sporty hole that always 
makes golfing history... The tee shot 
must be kept well up to the left, just 
inside the left hand trap, to open up 
the hole which is dround a slight dog’s 
jeg to the right. The trees and out of 
bounds fence on the left, the bend to 
the right, and a strong cross wind 


fair, especially if pulled. A drive 
much to the right is disastrous, as a 
huge mound, a barn, a ditch beyond 
and high trees to the very edge of 
the green on the right, make ‘the 
second shot a terror, only a long 
high shot or a wonderful second slies 
around all the trouble will find the 
green. The approach to the green 


The green is on the’ 


can make this shot a very ticklish af- 
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View Showing Ninth Green and Adjoining Fairways of Skokie Country Club _— at Glencoe, Ill, Near Chicago 


cided break to the left, high, with r-— 
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plenty of stop, is the best shot. Traps | 
and trees on all sides, with a steep 
drop off at the back of the green. 

No. 17—430 yards. Par 3. A semi- 
dog’s leg to the left. There is a cross 
bunker coming from the right—carry 
165 yards—and the drive should be 
over the inside end of this, rather 
close up the right side, to get proper 
position for the next shot to the 
green. The ideal second shot should 
be an fron or spoon that will hit the 
green which is guarded on three sides 
by traps and on the left by f#ees. The 


i green is elevated, undulating, and. has 


both sides. ‘From the left tee, espe-| beyond the cross: bunker has a de- 


a forward slope that will hold any 
correctly played shot. This hole is 
destined to be one of the great holes 
of the course and to Hve in golfing 
stories as one of the finenst in the 
country, and a delight for the real 
golfer to conquest. 

No. 18—470 yards, Par 5. A fine, 
hard, finishing hole. Out of bounds on 
left almost up to the green. Tee close 
on the left and trees on right half way 
up. In 3320; par 36. 


OW that Miss Edith Cummings 
registered a win over Miss Glenna 
Collett at Buffalo, the two youth- 

ful golf stars are rivals more than 
ever. The last meeting of note was in 
the Belleaire, Fla., championship this 
spring when the results were different, 
the Providence girl winning with some- 
thing like a 73 for her medal. 


When anyone hereabouts wishes to 
see just what a real seaside course 
looks like now, he need not journey to 
Britan, for the Chatham Country 
Club now has its new links in playing 
order, and there is. no question about 
the hallmark being on everything from 
tee to cup in the layout. 


When F. D. Ouimet of Woodland con- 
tests in the national amateur on his 
native links at Brookline this year let 
him play no better than he did in the 
State bout last week and all logical 
forecasts will come to pass, with Ouimet 
1922 champion on the course where he 
first played the game and where he 
reached international fame by taking 
the United States open. 


Yesterday was a golf day from 
Cape Ann to Provincetown, and also in 
most of the rest of the country, where 
the Roman candle of old is giving way 
fast to the golf club, which can be 
wielded with zeal equally expressive of 
holiday and patriotism. Furthermore, 
mixed forsomes were a specialty yes- 
terday, so that it looks as though the 
ladies, who used to be much in the 
background on the Fourth, were com- 
ing into more of their “rights.” 


The junior linksmen in Massachu- 
setts have just a week more to get 
their mashies working with full back- 
spin and their putts hitting the middle 
of the cup, for the championship race 
is on at Chestnut Hills July 11. And 
even though Clark Hodder is entered, 
the fact is not going to keep off many 
and many a caddy who gets his birdies 
pretty regularly in. the backyard 


‘course. 


Now that the “big noise” is over, 
golfers in Massachusetts will not have 
any open to play in till July 12, 13, 14— 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of 
next. week—when Winchester. will 
make up a few aixteens for those who 
like their bit of fun. By that time the 
humor of all those defeated at Kern- 


wood wi:l have become most excellent | 


again, and they will have forgotten | 
how the Salem grass swished after a 


. week of rain. 


MISS WETHERED NOT 
TO PLAY IN AMERICA 


NEW YORK, July 5—Miss Joyce 
Wethered, holder of the British 
women’s golf championship, has can- 
celled her proposed trip to this coun- 
try, according to information reach- 
ing this city today. She had been ex- 
pected to accompany her brother, 
Roger Wethered, who is coming to 
play in the Walker Cup contest this 
fall. No reason for the change in 
Miss Wethered's plans was given. 

Miss Edith Leitch, sister of Miss 


‘Cecil Leitch, from whom Miss Wethered i 


won the British final, is the only 

English woman who has announced 

aoe intentign to seek the American 
6. ; 


‘. 
eee 


Meet on 


Longwood :‘C ourts 


Boston May Yet Be the Scene of the Davis Cup Battle 


Between These 


WIMBLEDON, England, July 3 
(By The Associated Press)—The 
Davis Cup tie between Australia and 
Tzechoslovakia has been fixed for 
July 14-15, probably at Roehampton. 
The Australians and Frenchmen have 
received the decision of the Davis Cup 
Committee of the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association that if Australia 
and France failed to reach an agree- 
ment as to the place for playing the 
tie between France and Australia, the 
committee would direct that the match 
be played in the United States, prob- 
ably on the Longwood Cricket Club 
courts, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


The Australians believe this is a 
fair proposal. France has not. yet 
decided what action to take, ‘but 
authoritative information is that there 
is a fair possibility of the French 
team going to the United States. 


French tennis officials are urging 
the team to make the journey across 
the water, pointing out that it has 
been clearly shown that both Henri 
Cochet and M. Borotra possess superb 
tennis possibilities, although they 
never have encountered such speed 
strokes as are used by Gerald L. Pat- 
terson and J. O. Anderson, of the 
Australian team. Despite the French 
players’. lack of experience on grass 
courts they the expected to make a 
fine showing. The opinion is that 
both Frenchmen, especially young 


Two Countries 


Cochet, with a few months’ practice 
against the Australian and American 
type of play, would advance into the | 
class,of the world’s greatest players. 


No Davis Cup Matches 


Boston has not been the seene of’a 
Davis Cup tennig: match since 1914, 
just before the World War, when N. 
E. Brookes and A. F. Wilding of Aus- 


tralia defeated the British team, J. C. 
Parke, Lowe, A. R. F. Kingscote and 


T. M. Mavrogordato at the old Long- 
wood courts. 

The first match for the famous tro- 
phy was played at Longwood in 1900, 
when the United States team, ‘M. D. 

Whitman, Dwight F. Davis and Hol- 
\ombe Ward, defeated P. A. W. Gore, 
A. D. Black and H. R. Barrett, 3 
matches to 0. 

It was at Longwood, too, that the 
Doherty brothers of England first 
took the cup away from the United 
States in 1903, beating the United 
States team of W. A. Larned, R. D. 
Wrenn and G. L. Wrenn.’ 

The United States also deteated 
England in a. preliminary match at 
Longwood in 1908. 

No Davis Cup mat 
Played at the new 
courts. 


es have been 
estnut . Hill 


HAGEN-KIRK’°WOOD | 
TEAM GIVES STAR 
GOLF EXHIBITION 


Spectat from Monttor Bureau 

CHICAGO, July 5—After playing 
the first seven holes in the morning, 
of their scheduled 36-hole exhibition 
best-ball foursome, all square, Walter 
C. Hagen, the new British open golf 
champion, and Joseph H. Kirkwood, 
his Australian partner on a tour of 
the world, defeated Jock Hutchison, 
last year’s British open champion, and 
Lawrence Ayton, Evanston Golf Club 
professional, 7 and 7, at the Idlewild 
Club here, yesterday. 

Kirkwood started a streak of excep- 
tional golf with a 3 on the eighth! 
and at the ninth where both he and 
Hagen had 2s. They also won the 
next two holes, and ‘were three up at 
the intermission. In the afternoon, 
Kirkwood and Hagen were six up at 
the 27th hole, after the Australian 
again reached the eighth cup in 3, and 
Hagan repeated his morning 2 on the 
par 3, 312-yard ninth. 

Kirkwood’s total for the double 
round of the 18-hole course. was best 
—142, or four under par. Hagen was 
around in 143 and their two opponents 
in 148 each. Kirkwood cut ‘under the 
course record when he covered the 
morning round of 18 holes in 68, five 


‘strokes under par for the 6346-yard 


‘circuit. 


! 


The four principals in this match, 
‘together with George Duncan and Abe 
: Mitchell of Great Britain, will prac- 


| tice over the Skokie Country Club 
‘course -today for the annual open 


championship tournament which will 
start next Monday at Skokie. 

W. I. Hunter, the British amateur 
star, will be in the practice party. 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH 
AND IRISH ATHLETIC 
CHAMPIONSHIP MEET 


EDINBURGH, (Special)—The trian- 
gular athletic international between 
England, Scotland: and Ireland is al- 
ways a great sporting event when it is 
due to take place in Scotland, and in 
the course of rotation it falls to be 
carried through this year at Glasgow, 
on July 8 This contest is of com- 
paratively recent origin, and took 
the place of the long-established 


match between Scotland and Ireland, ing 
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which was always a. feature in Scot- 
tish athletics. 


A year ago the Scottish team won 
for the first time—at Belfast, Ire.— 
since England joined in the fray, but 
the victory was gained very largely 
on sufferance, much of the satisfac- 
tion, from a Scottish point of view, be- 
ing lost, owing to the fact that sev- 
eral of England’s best men found 
themselves unable to compete. Eng- 
land’s chances of success have not 
been rendered any the brighter on ac- 
count of the retirement of A. G. Hill, 
the famous miler, who won the Amia- 
teur Athletic championship mile last 
year at London in the fast time of 4m. 
13. 4-5s. H. F. V. Edward, the cham- 
pion sprinter, is also, it is reported, 
|unable to take part. Neither of these 
men competed last year, 

For the sprints Scotland’s interests 
will be in good hands: with E. H. Lid- 
dell, Edinburgh University, who can 
do 10 1-5s. in the 100-yard dash, and 
can get inside 22s. in the 220,. G. T. 
Stevenson, Glasgow, will be - Scot- 
land’s chief hope over the quarter- 
mile, which race he won in last year's 
meet in the comparatively slow time 
of 53s. His best time is 51s. 


Duncan, McPhee, Glasgow, is 
other of Scotland’s best athletes, and 
unless England is strongly represent- 
ed in the half-mile and mile, these 
races might fall to him, and in C. S. 
Brown, Edinburgh University has an- 
other good string to her bow. Mc- 
Phee is capable of a performance in 
the mile of anything about 4m. 2é6s., 
and two years ago, at the Amateur 
Athletic Association championships, 
he did better time than that by 4s. 

The Irishmen, who have never been 
successful in the triangular meet, are 
not likely to produce competitors 


McPhee, and Brown, but the probabil- 
ity is that if England takes the mat- 
ter of the international seriously 


|enough and makes a real endeavor to 


wipe out last year’s reverse her rep- 
resentatives will be successful. 
L. J. Dunn, the Watsonian, will take 
a lot of beating over the 120-yard 
herdies. He is also a jumper, but 


pete, the Scotsman would have tio 
chance in the high jump, whatever he 
might do in the broad. For the 
“strong men” events T. R. Nicolson, a 

browny West Highlander, ought still 
to have a chance with hammer throw- 


at Boston Since 1914} 


capable of béating Liddell, Stevenson, | 


should B. H. Baker, England, com-. 


“aah Self Land, 
Bound for Skokie 


Duncan, Mitchell, ichell, Hunter, Here } 


Give H ‘agen Credit 


Special from: Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, July S—Three’ British 
golfers of note, George Duncan, Abe 
Mitchell, and Willie 1. Hunter, who 
arrived on the Majestic yesterday, will 
leave for Chicago tomorrow to take 
part in the national open at the 
Skokie Country Club. Duncan, for- 


mer British open champion, finished 
in a ‘tle for second place this year at 
Sandwich; Mitchell is the winner of 
the Gleneagles Thousand Guineas 
tournament this year; and Hunter 
captured the British amateur. cham- 
pionsh!p in 1921 and was a sem!-final- 


jist in the national amateur champion- 


at St. Louis, Mo., last summer. 


shi 
nean said that the victory of 


| Walter C. Hagen, American golfer, who 


won the British open championship 


on June 23, with.a total of 300 for the 


72 holes, was well received by golfers 
on the other side and that while there 
was some disappointment over the 
failure of the home players to win the 
event, the defeat was taken in good 
grace and would do the game a great: 
deal of good both here and abroad: 
Following the Chicago tournament, 


| which he expects to be an extremely 


keen . competition, Duncan and 
Mitchell . will engage in a series of 
matches in the middle west. Some 
time in August they will appear in 
the New York metropolitan district: 
Thus far the golfers, who are on their 


second pilgrimage to 
have more | than 50 matches booked. 


LARGE ENTRY LIST 


sNEW YORK, July 3—Up to date 246 
golfers, amateurs and professionals, 
have entered the United States open 
championship to be played on the 
course of the Skokie Country Club, 
Glencoe, Ill, beginning Jply 10. The 
list will close Wednesday. | 

Pairings and: starting. times, an- 
nounced today .by the United States 
Golf Association, show that 82 players 
will tee. off in each of the three quali- 
fying rounds, the first two to start at 
8:05 a..m., and the last pair at 
3:25 p. m. 

Prominent players in the first day’s 
|}qualification test include Willie I. 
Hunter, Cyril Walker, George McLean, 
Abe Mitchell, J. M. Barnes, Charles 
Evans Jr., Jock Hutchison, M. J. 
Brady and J. H. Kirkwood. Barnes 
and Evans are paired. 

On the second day of qualifying 
play the more. prominent contestants 
are §. Davison Herron,. Tom Mc- 
Namara, John G. Anderson, Robert T. 


‘Jones Jr., Walter C. Hagen, George 


Duncan, George Sargent, Jack Burke, 
Jesse P. Guilford and Wilbur Oakes. 

In the third day’s play will be Fred 
MeLeod, Thomas D. Armour, J. Tur- 
nesa, winner of: the assistant profes- 
sional golfer’s title;:‘Patrick O’Hara, 
Emmet French. 


WILLIAMS VICTOR 
IN TWO MATCHES 


GLEN COVE, N. Y., July 4—R. N. 


tional lawn tennis champion, was vic- 
torious today in both the singles and 
doubles finals of the Nassau Country 
Club’s annual invitation tournament. 
Stroking in his best form, Williams 
decisively defeated F. T. Hunter of 
New York, national] indoor champion, 
in the singles, 6—1, 6—1, 6—1. Paired 
with W. M. Washburn of New York, 
former Davis Cup player, in the dou- 
bles, Williamsgdefeated F. C. and F. T. 


this country, - 


IN.U. S. OPEN GOLF |E 


round ‘wedtches ‘a are stheduled for this 
‘afternoon’.in the women’s national 
claycourt tournament, play in which 
began on the Park Club courts yester- 
day. It was the fortune of the draw 
and the first round play to scatter the 
better known players in the tourna- 
ment, so that they will not meet until 
the late rounds of the tournament 
should they not meet with reverses 
before that time, 

Last minute withdrawal of the 
entry of Mrs. B. E.’Cole 24, last year’s 
claycourt champion, leaves the. 1922. 
tournament an open three 
Massachusetts players Mrs. | 
Bicket, the Canadian champion, re- 
garded as the strongest contenders for 
this title. ; 

Mrs. F. H, Godfrey of 
Mass., Miss Katherine Gardner, | 
Miss L. H. Bancroft of Boston, are the 
Massachusetts players who are re- 
garded as leading contenders for this 
year’s title. All won their first round 
matches yesterday. 

Miss Gardner was compelled to 
at top speed in ‘her first round 
to defeat Miss Brenda Hedstrom, 
falo city rote The 


feating Miss Dorothy } 
, , here we Dat on prennre™ 
rs 
yesterday's play.- | 

Play in the mixed. doubles, also em- 
blematic of the a claycourt 
championship, will begin late today 
and the first round matches of -the 
women’s doubles are achedaled: for to- 
morrow. . 

Practically all. -of the | 
tered in the singles are also ded 
in the list of entries in the. two 


Th 
round in the women’s Seuvnement t fol- 


lows: 
gg yay? Boston, defeated 
Mrs. Frank Riese, Detroit, ¢—%, 6—2. . 


Miss Olive Weinumar, Buffalo, defeated 
Mary. Willlamsog, . 


Williams, 2d, of Boston, fOrmer na- ui 


match, 6—4, 6—3, 6—3. 


Will Be “The Friend in Need” This - 
‘Winter. Pregfare the All-Gas 
Kitchen Now | a 


« T 


C 


to use for cgoking. 


We will send to you 
tral heating 


Beach 7060. 


OAL prices are high now. With the continwatien of the . [ 
coal strike, prices will probably- go higher. When.winter 
comes, it may be impossible to get coal at all. Then will . © 

those living in the city where gas is available realize their advan- me 

tages over those who cannot obtain it. 


Save what coal you have now for winter; make your farnace heat _ 
the kitchen while it is heating: the other rooms. in’ the house, ie 


With steam or hot water install a radiator in your kitchen or a 
register where hot air is used, Many find that they can secure 
enough heat by simply leaving the kitchen door open. You will 
in this way get all the work out of your coal now too ainesian 


oO your cooking with gas. 
for all-year-round -housekeeping 
matter what price coal is now, or ‘will be, gas ripe 3 cooking 

is a cheap method, because you can control it—keep it down to 
doing just the work you have to do without waste. “And you 
for just what you use after you have used it, not before. 


without cost or obligation ¢ 
who will chow fou hw on tin haus, peat nia eae 

| plant, thus saving fuel costs. ie deapontsoy linea 
thousands of cases where the all-gas 
‘Simply drop-us a line, call at any of our 


Have an 


so ait ga, Rinehia, 
Ahad 
sina tae 
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MRS.MALLORYTO |Miss Bauer Creates 


BE IN THE SEMIS 


United States Star Defeats Mrs. 
Edington—Mrs. Peacock and 
f Mrs. Beamish Win 


WIMBLEDON, July 5 (By the Asso- 
ciated Press)—Mrs. F. I. Mallory, 


United States woman tennis champion, 


defeated Mrs. H. Edginton in the 
woman's singles in the grass-court 
championships this afternoon, 6—2, 
6—4. 

Mrs. Peacock defeated Miss Drans- 
field 6—2, 6—2, and Mrs. Beamish de- 
feated Mrs. Elliott 8—6, 6—1. 

In his match against Cecil Campbell, 
G. L. Patterson was leading 7—9, 6—3, 
6—2, with the score one all in games 
in the fourth set, when rain stopped 


play. 
Randolph Lycett, England, defeated 
P. M. Davson, England, 2—6, 6—l, 


ik, Oh. 


Mrs. William Howard Taft was to 
be a Wimbledon spectator today, and 
the authorities invited her to use the 
royal entrance to the amphitheater. 

Mile. Lenglen defeated Miss Eliza- 
beth Ryan of California, 6—1, 8—6 
yesterday, and in the men’s singles, 

. ©. Anderson of the Australian 
Davis Cup team defeated his team- 
mate, Patrick O'Hara Wood, in a long, 
hard match, 6—3, 6—3, 2—6, 2—6, 


These two singles matches were the 
only ones played today, rain prevent- 


e ing the others. Except possibly for 


the singles, all hope has now been 
given up of finishing the champion- 
ship tournament by Saturday. The 
other women who still must play in 
the round before the semi-finals are 
Miss P. H.~ Dransfield, a Yorkshire 
County player; Mrs. F. I. Mallory, 
Mrs. H. Edginton, Mrs. A. E. Beamish, 
Mrs Peacock and Mrs. Elliot. 

Anderson was always in command 
in the first two sets of his match with 
Wood, winning each, 6—3. 

Anderson won the firet game of his 
service in the third set. Wood cap- 
tured three in succession. By this time 
it began to rain heavily and after An- 
derson won a love service game to set 
the score 2—3, play was suspended. 

When the match was resumed Wood 
was in fine form and did some splen- 
did volleying, capturing the next two 
sets. 

In the final set Anderson ran 
through to 3—0 and then to 5—2 with 
overpowering strokes. Wood burst 
into brilliant net play and reached 
3—5; Anderson double-faulted and 
Wood reached 4—5 with a great drive. 
“Wood served the last game, reaching 
40-love and then losing. 

Then came the match between Mlle. 
Lenglen and Miss Ryan. Although 
she only got one game in the first set, 
the Californian showed a far better 
standard of play than was seen in 
the Lenglen-McKane encounter. Mlle. 
Lenglen, however, seldom made a mis- 
take and reached the net and scored 
off Miss Ryan’s finest drop shots. Miss 
Ryan continually used her topstreke 
with great speed, but the French star’s 
defense was impenetrable. 

The Californian even improved her 
speed in the second set and went to 
8—1. Then she was gradually over- 
taken by the brilliant placements of 
Mile. Lemglen, who reached 4—3. 

Through Miss Ryan’s great corner 
shots four-all was reached. 

At five-all the excitement was in- 
tense. Miss Ryan played the most 
brilliant tennis of her career, but 
foot-faulted twice in the next game 
and Mile. Lenglen led; 6—5. Miss 
Ryan took the next and the French- 
woman won the thirteenth at love off 
Miss Ryan’s service. Then hitting 
magnificent drives Mile. Lenglen won, 
8—6. ‘ 

Both were given ovations as they 
left the court. 
BRITISH GRASS COURT TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
MEN’S SINGLES 

Cecil Campbell, England, defeated -Cectl 
J. Timbell-Green, England, 2—6, 6—2, 
9—7, 6—0. 

P. M. Davson, England, defeated A. 8S. 
Drew, England, 6-—0, 6—4, 6—3. 
~ J ©. Amderson, Australia, defeated 
Henrt Cochet, France, 6—3, 6—0, 6—4. 

J. B. Gilbert, England, defeated Sir G. 
Thomas, 9—11, 6—2, 3—6, 6—2, 6—0. 

MEN’S DOUBLES 

Wertheim, Australia, and H. Barclay, 
Anglo-Indlans, defeated F. G. Lowe and 
A. H. Lowe, 8—6, 6—0; 8—6. 

Brugnon and A. Dupont, Frante, de- 
feated G, Watt and D. Broane, England, 
$—6, 17—15, 6—2, 6—2. 

Dean Mathey and G. C. Caner, United 
States, defeated J. C. Masterman, Eng- 
land, and A. B. Graven, United States, 
6—2, 3—6, 6—2, 6—3, 

erald lL. Patterson and Patrick 
O'Hare. Wood, Australia, defeated J. C. 
Campbell and Castagli, 6—4, 6—4, 7—5. 


Van Alen and J. Lawry, England, de- 
feated H. Stoker and D. Grels, England, 
6—-4, 6—4, 5—7, 6—3. 

B. I. C.” Norton, South Africa, and 
Roper Barrett, England, defeated F. War- 
den and R. Kalberer, England, 6—3, 6—4, 
6—4 


F. R. Crawford and Maj. J. G. Ritchie, 
England, defeated W. Radcliffe and A. 
Drew, England, 9—7, 6—%; 6—41. 

T. Mavrogordato and P. M. Davson, 
Englarid, defeated J. Craig and A. Blair, 
Engiand, 6—3, 6—1, 8—6. 

J. B. Gilbert and G. R. Shewell, Eng- 
land, defeated C. Rawaswam!, India, and 
A. Gerbault, France, 4—6, 6—1, 3—6, 6—4. 
6—1. 

H. C. Eltringham and Cc. J. Tindell 
Green, England, defeated W. C. Crawley, 
England, and A, W. Athalter, United 
States, 6—-3, §—3, 8*~-10> 6—2. 

WOMEN’S SINGLES 

Mrs. F. I. Mallory, United States, de- 
feated Mrs. Parton, England, 6—2, 6—1. 

Mile. Suzanne Lengilen, France, defeated 
Miss Evelyn Colyer, England, 6—0, 6—0. 

Mrs. H. Edginton, 
Miss Rose, England, 6—1, 3—6, 6—3 

Mrs. Elliott, England, defeated Mrs. 
Madeline O'Neill, England, 6—4, 6—3. 

WOMEN’S DOUBLES 

Mrs. Stocks and Miss Kathleen Mce- 
Kane, England, defeated Miss M. Scott 
and Miss Lumley, 6—2, 6—2. 

Mrs. A. E. Beamish and Mrs. Satter- 
waithe, England, defeated Mrs. Crad- 
deci and Mrs, Clayton, 7—5, 6—4, 

Miss Elizabeth Ryan, United States 
and Mile. Suzanne Lenglen, France, de- 
feasted Mrs. H. Edginton and Miss Ho- 
garth, England, 6—-0, 6—1. 

MIXED DOUBLES 

Randolph Lycett, England, and Miss 
Elizabeth Ryan, United States, defeated 
A. N. W. Dudley and Mrs. H. Edington, 
England, 6—1, 6—-2, 

Roper Barrett and Mrs, A. E. Beamish, 
England, defeated ©. Bartlett and Miss 
J. Fenwick, England, 7-5, 6— 


; 


England, defeated 


ithroughout the year, 
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Four W. orld's Records 


Miss Riggen Also Shatters « 
Mark at Brighton Beach 


NEW YORK, July 4—Five world’s 
swimming records for a 75-foot pool 
were shattered today at Brighton 
Beach, four by Miss Sybil Bauer, back- 
stroke champion of the Illinois Ath- 
letic Club, Chicago, and a fifth by, 
Miss Aileen Riggin of the Women’s 
Swimming Association, New York. 

Miss Bauer, who began her record- 
breaking performances in Metropoli- 
tan waters a few days ago at Man- 
hattan Beach, set new back stroke. 
marks today for 50 yards, 200 yards, 
200 meters and 220 yards in special 
invitation events. met 

She broke her own record of 35 3-5s. 


ifor 50 yards by a full second, leading 


Miss Riggin and Miss Frances Clarke 
of the Philadelphia Turngemeinde to 
the finish line. Her other three 
records, all made in the 220-yard event, 
were 200 yards; 2m. 61 4-5s.; 
meters, 3m. 6 4-58.; 220 yards, 3m. 
7 4-5s. Miss Clarke was second and 
Miss Dorothy Donohue of the Women’s 
Swimming Association of New York, 
third. 

Miss Riggin, competing from scratch 
in a handicap 300-Yard invitation race, 
beat Miss Ethel Baker, a-club mate, 
in breaking the former record of 4m. 
23s., made by Mrs. Charlotte Boyle 
Clune in 1919. Miss Riggin’s time was 
4m. 17 3-5s. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 


Oe Bi 
New York 


Washington 
Cleveland 
Boston ° 
Philadelphia ... 


RESULTS TUESDAY 


Boston 4, Washington 3. 
Washington 2, Boston 0._ 
Philadelphia 3, New York 1. 
New York 6, Philadelphia 1. 
Chicago 6, St. Louis 3. ! 
St. Louis 5, Chicago 3. 
Cleveland 4, Detroit ‘2. 
Cleveland 11, Detroit 4. 


GAMES TODAY 


Cleveland at Detroit. | 
New York at Philadelphia. 


EVEN SPLIT AT MV ASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON, July 4—Boston and 
Washington divided the holiday games 
here, the former winning the morning 
contest, with Quinn on the mound, while 
Washington captured the honors in the 
afternoon, thanks to the fine box work 
of Francis. The scores: 

First Game 
1283466788 RHE 
001100110—411 3 

Washington ....100100001—8 8 0 
Batteries—Quinn and Ruel; Erickson, 

Phillips and Gharrity. Losing pitcher— 

Erickson. Umpires—Mortlarty and Nallin. 


Time—2h, | ' 
Second Game 
1734667898 RHE 

Washington ....10000001x—2 56 1 

Boston 000000000—0 6 1 


Batteries—Francis and Gharrity; Piercy 
and Ruel. Umpires—Nallin and Morilar- 
ty. Time—lh. 31m. 


Innings 
Boston 


Innings 


ATHLETICS AND YANKEES DIVIDE 

PHLADELPHA, July 4—Philadelphia 
and New York divided a double-header 
today, with Mack’s men on top in the 
morning engagement, 3 to 1, and the 
champions victors in the second game, 
6 to 1.. The scores: 
FIRST GAME 

123456789 RHE 
Philadelphia ..10002000zx—3 8 0 
New York ....000010000—1 6 0 
Patteries—Hasty and Perkins; Murray 
and Hcfmann. Losing pitcher—Murray. 
Umplirese—Hildebrand and Dineen. Time 
—lh. $4m. 

SECOND GAME 

Innings: 12234567898 RHE 

New York 


Innings: 


oooe 03002001 0-612 0 
Philadelphia ..901000000—1 5 0 


Batteries—Jones and Hofman; Naylor, 
Harris and Perkins. Losing pitcher— 
Naylor. Umpires—Dineen and Hilde- 
brand. Time—ih. 44m. 


BROWNS axd WHITE SOX SPLIT 
CHICAGO, July 4—Chicago and St. 
Louls each won a game from the other 
today by a 5 to 8 score. Robertson was 
the victorious pitcher in the opening 
clash, which was played in the forenoon, 
while in the afternoon game Faber was 
batted quite freely. The scores: 
FIRST GAME 
§8 RHE 
0 x—5 11 1 
- 000011100—3 9 2 


Innings 
Chicago 
St. Loute e*eee 
Batteries — Robertson and Schalk; 
Pruett, Shocker and Severaid. Losing 
pitcher—Pruett. Umpires—Walsh and 
Evans. Time—lh. 48m. 
SECOND GAME 
12346678 9\RHE 
St. Louis 000004010—6512 1 
Chicago 000020010—3 8 1 
Batteries—Shocker and Severeid ; Faber 
and Schalk. Umpires—Evans and Walsh. 
Time—2h. 2m, 


CLEVELAND CAPTURES TWO 


DERTOIT, July 4—Cleveland took both 
ends of the holiday bill here, the first by 
a score of 4 to 2 and the second 11 to 4. 
The results put the Tigers on the .500 
mark, with the White Sox now only three 
and a half games behind the runner-up 
Yankees. The score: 


FIRST GAME 


Innings 


9 R 
0—4 


Innings— 
Cleveland 
Detroit 1—2 

Batteries—Morton and O’Neil; Dauss, 
Cole and Bassler. Losing pitcher—Dauss. 


678 
100 
000 


Umpires—Chill and Connolly. Time—2h, 


10m. 
SECOND GAME 

Innings— / 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

Batteries—Coveleskie and O’Nell; Old- 
ham, Stoner, Oleson, JOhnson and Bassler, 
Manion. Losing. pitcher—Oldham. Um- 
pires—Connolly and Chill. Time—2h. 


+. 


AWARDED RAWLE TROPHY 


WILLIAMSTOWN, July 4—T. P. 
Coleman, of New York City, has been 
awarded the Rawle trophy at Williams 
College, offered annually to the member 
of the freshman class who shows the 
most marked progress in athletics dur- 
ing the year. Coleman was a member of 
the track team this last year, the 
hurdles being the best event. One. 
dition under which the prize is awarded 
is that the recipient must have main- 
tained a. passing mark in his studies | 

j 


IBARBARA WINS THE EASTERN 
YACHT CLUB OPENREGATTA 


Vice-Commodore Frank C. Paine of 
the Corinthian Yacht Club sailed his 


New York Yacht Club 50-footer, Bar- 

, to victory in the annual open 
regatta conducted by the tern 
Yacht Club, thereby winni the 
famous Puritan Cup. This event Was 
the first contest at Marblehead in 
which this fine ship has participated, 
and to celebrate the, holiday by cap- 
turing the much-sought-for Puritan 
Cup adds greatly to the glory of 
winning. This regatta was on schedule 
to be sailed July 3 but, owing to fog 
and extremely light wind which pre- 
vailed, a postponement was decided 
upon. The weather conditiéns in the 


and it was not until 12:30 that. the 
Officials decided the air was sufficiently 


00 strong to warrant a start. To cover a 


pace of over 30 miles in the light 
breeze was a long tedious journey for 
these smart racers and it was not until 
6:09:30 that the Barbara was finally 
timed a winner. Four yachts entered 
the contest, two in the sloop division, 
the Barbara and George E. McQues- 
ten’s 3l-rater Olympian, both of the 
lofty Marconi rig, while in the 
schooner division the Queen Mab, 
owned by Rear Commodore Nathaniel 
F. Ayer and B. Walter Clarke's Irolita 
were the contestants. 
sailing for all yachts, and while every 
inch of light sail available was’ put 


600 |into commission only the 50-foot Bar- 


bara was able to finish. The Irolita, 
Olympian, and Queen Mab were picked 
up by committee boat Mermet and 
towed to their anchorage. The 
elapsed time taken for the Barbara 
was 6h. 24m. 30s., the slowest time 
yet made over the course. 

The postponed race of Monday, 
under the direction of the Eastern 
Yacht Club, was resailed under sim- 
ilar drifting conditions. The yachts 
which make the best speed in a heavy 
breeze have had little chance to prove 
their merit in the open regattas so far 
sailed, and it is hoped that these ad- 
verse conditions will become more 
favorable for the next race. ° 

The Corinthian Yacht Club held its 


holiday morning were not much better, } 


| 


It was Blow|the winners . were: 


Celebrates the Holiday by Capturing the Much Sought 
for Puritan Cup—Other Races Held 


opening race in the afternoon with 
much the same luck as the Eastern 
though a drifting match all classes 
Yacht Club in the morning, but al-' 
but the QO-15 footers were able to fin- 
ish within the time limit set for the 
short courses over which. the races 
were sent. The Class R sloop Scapa 
sailed by J..J. Moebs proved a good 
drifter, by Capturing the honors, in 
both the morning and afternoon races, 
defeating the Mariana sailed by R. H. 
Traiser in the morning race and ~e- 
peating in the afternoon event by win- 
ning from Charles Francis Adam's 
fast. Rogue. 

The notable feature in the junior 
races was the fine work of the Morss 
brothers, These youthful, navigators 
won a first in the afternoon race an 
second in the morning race defeating 
a fleet of eight in the Fish cathoat 
class. :™ 

The winners in the Bastern Yacht 
Club races were as follows: Class R, 
J. J. Moeb’s Scapa; class S, Loring & 
Cotting’s Sandust; Manchester Yacht 
Club 173footers,.C. A. Welsh’s Beelze- 
bub; brutal: beasts, Pryor Percival’s 
Judy; fish class, L. F. Percival Jr.'s 
Barracuda. 

In the afternoon races under the 
colors of the Corinthian Yacht Club 
QOlass R, J. J. 
Moeb’s Scapa; Manchester Yacht Club 
17-footers, C. A. Welsh’s Beelzebub; 
18-footers, L. C. Kepner’s Jane; bay 
birds, H. B. Thayer’s Swift; fish class, 
Mores Brothers’ Angel Fish; O 15- 
footers, Morton Adam’s Sunfish; 
brutal beasts, Samuel Batchelder’s 
Golosh; Pleon Yacht Club ..class, T. & 
G. Smith’s Nominee. 

In the light airs off Winthrop, only 
seven yachts of the 28 which started 
in the open race of the Jeffries Yacht 
Club were able to finish. In Class A 
the Virginia won her third succcessive 
victory, which gives this fast Heres- 
hoff 25-footer a big margin of lead in 
the championship percentage of her 
class. A. E. Whittemore’s Wanderer 
finished first in the 18-foot class, while 
the honors in Class B went to the 
Sintram, sailed by A. E. McKee. 


SWIMMING RACES 
AT LINCOLN PARK 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, July 5—Norman Ross 
and Miss Minnie DeVry, both of the 
Illinois Athletic.Club, this city, were 
decisive winners in the two Central 
A. A. U. championship swimming 
events held in connection with the 
annual July 4 water sports program 
of the Lincoln Park Boat Club, before 
a throng of thousands of spectators 
which lined the receiving course in 
the Lincoln Park lagoon here yester- 
day afternoon. - 

Using a double beat trudgeon, Ross 
finished 20 feet ahead of the second 
contestant, R’ G. Alexander, in the 
district championship 100-yard event. 
Miss DeVry, was also a jaunty first- 
place winner, taking the 440-yard 
womeh’s senior championship in easy 
fashion. ‘ 

A summary of the championship 
swimming events follow: 

100-Yard Central A. A. U. Men’s Senlor 
Championship’ Swim—Won by Norman 
Ross, Tllinois A. C.; R. G. Alexander, I. 
A. C., second; M. F. Kelleher, Lincoln 
Park B. C., third. Time—Im. 41-5s. 

440-Yard Central A. A, U. Women's 
Senior Championship Swim—Won by Miss 


O’Conneéll, 
Blood, unattached, 
14 1-5s. 


LONGWOOD THIRTIETH 
COURT TOURNEY DATE 


Longwood Cricket Club of Chestnut 
Hill schedules its thirtieth annual 
lawn tennis tourney, open to mem- 
bers of clubs belonging directly or 
indirectly to the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association, for the week of 
July 17. There will be men’s singles 
and doubles, with first and second 
— in both cases. ea 

ntries should be made in writing 
to’ Richard Bishop, P. O. Box. 2237, 
Boston. Time limit for receipt of the 
$v singles fee and $3 doubles is July 
14 and July 17, respectively. 

All matches in singles will be three 
in five advantage sets, except the first 
and second round, which will be two 
in three advantage sets. All matches 
in doubles will be two out of three 
sets, except semi-finals and finals, 
which will be three out of five. 

William M. Johnston is the present 
holder of the eighth Longwood Bowl, 
having won the first leg in 1921. 

The first Longwood Bow] was placed 
in competition in 1891 and was won 
in 1891-95-97 by William A. Larned. 
The second was won in 1898-90-1900 


BRITISH POLO TEAM 

LONDON, July 4—(By the Associ- 
ated Press)—The English polo team 
which will go to the United States at 
the invitation of American polo play- 
ers to participate in tournaments, will 
sail about the middle of August, it was 
announced today. The British team 
will consist of Captain F. . Guest, 
Major F. W. Barrett, Major G. H 


third. Time—7m. 


H. A. Tompkinson. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


Memphis 6, Little’ Rock 4 (first game). 
Memphis 10, Little Rock 2 (second 
game). : 
Mobis. 4, Birmingham 3 (first game). 
Mobile 12, Birmingham 0 (second game). 
New Orleans 11, Atlanta 7 (first game). 
New Orleans 3, Atlanta 0 (second game). 
Nashville 7, Chattanooga 2 (first game). 
Nashville 7, Chattanooga 2 (second 


game). 


MOTOR LOBBY COST $1934.95 


On all matters of legislation in 
which the Boston Commercial Motor 
lVehicle Association was interested the 
association ran up a bill of $1934.96, 
according to a return filed today with 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts under the lobby act. 
The chief matter of interest was the 
bill to levy a one-cent per gallon tax 
on gasoline and to increase motor 
truck fees, both of which propositions 
failed of passage. 


Minnie DeVry, ITllinols A. C.; Miss Edna 
I. A. C., second; Miss Ruby} 


Phipps-Hornby, and Lieutenant-Colonel : 


| 


by Malcolm D. Whitman. The third, 
fourth and fifth bowls were also won 
by Larned from 1901 to 1910, and the 
sixth by Maurice FE. McLoughlin in 
1912-14-15, and seventh by Johnston 
in 1916-19-20. There were no con- 
tests in 1917-18. 


PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE STANDING 


Vernon 

San Francisco ....... 54 
Salt Lake City ....,.. 44 
Los Angeles ..sesees: 
Portiand ....¢- osaccee-48 


Sacramento 


aad 


RESULTS MONDAY 
San Francisco 8, Seattle 1. 
Portland 6, Los Angeles 4. 
No other games played. 


RESULTS TUESDAY 


Oakland 2.Sait Lake City 0.. 
Salt Lake City 2, Oakland 0. 
Portland 56,.San Francisco 3, 
Portiand 3, San Francisco 1. 
Vernon 4, Sacramento 0. 
Sacramento 3, Vernon 2. 
Seattle 8, Los Angeles 4. 
Seattle 3, Los Angeles 0. 


WESTERN LEAGUE STANDING 
Lost F.C. 

24 .696 

.608 
.560 
544 
.526 
a92 
.342 
008 


Oklahoma City . 
Des Moines 


Results Monday 


Omaha 8, Des Moines 1. 
Omaha 13, Des Moines 3. 
St. Joseph 7, Wichita 0. 
Tulsa 6, Oklahoma City 1. 
No other games played. 


RESULTS TUESDAY 


Sioux City 6, Des Moines 3. 
Sioux City 4, Des Moines 3. 
Wichita 9, St. Joseph 7. 
Wichita 5, St. Joseph 2. 
Omaha 6, Denver 3. 

Omaha 10, Denver 2. 

Tulsa 5, Oklahoma City 2. 
Oklahoma City 7, Tulsa 6. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION STANDING 


Won Lost P.C. 
Indianapolis . 46 
St. Paul 
Minneapolis 
Milwaukee .. ‘ 
BMEIBVEEED 4iscdcccdssceue 
Columbus .... 
Kansas City. .. 
Toledo 


RESULTS MONDAY 


Toledo 1, Columbus 0, 
Milwaukee 8, Minneapolis 7, 
Kansas City 8, St. Paw 6. 
Indianapolis at Lovyisville, rain. 


RESULTS TUESDAY 


Kansas City 12, Milwaukee &. 
Kansas City 7, Milwaukee 2. 
Toledo 3, Columbus 2. 
Toledo 7, Columbus 3, 
Indianapolis 8, Louisville 3. 
Louisville 6, Indianapolis 5. 
Minnéapolis 5, St. Paul 4. 

St. Paul 4, Minneapolis 5. 


INTERNATIONAL LBAGUE STANDING 


Baltimore 
Rochester 
Buffa! 

Jersey City 

TOTONtO .usevsececeses 
Reading ... 
Syracuse 
Newark 


RESULTS TUESDAY 


Jersey City 15, Newark 4 (first game). 
. Newark 8, Jersey City 1 (second game). 
Buffalo 5, Rochester 0 (first game). 
Buffalo 9, Rochester 4 (second game). 

Sytacuse 1, Toronto 0 (first game). 

Syracuse 4, Toronto 3 (second game). 
Reading 5, Baltimore 4 (first game). 
Reading 8, Baltimore 2 (second game). 


” Bai 


Tilden in Third Round of Clay 
Court Tennis 


INDIANAPOLIS, fad., July 5 (Spe- 
cial)—-Play in the national clay-court 


staged here, goes into the third round 


today, as a resuit of the second round 
matches cottested on Monday. 

| The best tennis to date was produced 
yesterday in the second round of play 
on the courts. of the Woodstock Club, 
when Zenzo Shimizu, Japan, took two 
hard-fought sets from Clarence W. 
Sanders, Jr., St, Paul, Minn., the Dart- 
mouth star who won the New England | 
intercollegiate title this spring. William 
T. Tilden, 24, Philadelphia, continued 
his easy victories, eliminating Donald 
Turner, Chicago, in straight sets. 
Other winners were Charles Garland, 
Jr.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Theodore Drews, 


St. Louis, Mo.; John Hennesy, Fritz 
q | Bastian and Ralph Durdick of this city. 


Shimizu was forced to bring all of 
his cunning into play to defeat San- 
ders and never for a minute through- 
out the match was he able to let up. 
Sanders’ peculiar “chop shots forced 
the Japanese to return volleys from 
every conceivable position to keep out 
in front. 


Shimizu had trouble in getting his 
lobs over the net in the first set but 
this weakness was offset by the St. 
Paul man’s service faults. Shimizu 
found it to his advantage to play ta 
the losers’ backs and although San- 
ders frequently returned his drives 
he was unable to get the ball over the 
net consistently. Sanders made- fre- 
quent advances to the net and as a 
rule he looked best at this position, 
using «his height and reach to ad- 
vantage. : 

Donald Turner was able to afford 
Tilden little competition and the 
world’s champion had no trouble tak- 
ing straight sets 6—0, 6—1. At every 
stage of the game the loser was on the 
defensive. Tilden’s rifle service when 
he chose to use it shot by the Chi- 
cagoan unchallenged, but seldom did 
the winner elect to use his ace. 


Garland played consistent tennis in 
defeating John Barr of Dallas, Tex., 
6———-2, 6—2, Garland’s, steady play 
stamped him as one of the leading 
players of the tourney and he had 
little trouble in gaining his decision 
over the Texan. 


John Hennessey, the local: favorite 
showed real form in eliminating Carl 
J. Worthwein of Columbus, Ohio. The 
summary: 

NATIONAL CLAY COURT TENNIS | 

CHAMPIONSHIP 
” Second Round 

Cc. T. Garland, Pittsburgh, defeate 
John Barr Dallas, 6—2, 6—2. 

Fr. E. Bastian, Indianapolis, defeated 
Ted Heurman, St. Louls, 6—2, 6—2. 

William T. Tilden 2d, Philadelphia, de- 
feated Donald Turner, Chicago, 6—0, 

W. D. Brown, St. Louls, defeated Leo 
Lunn, Chicago, 6—1, 6—1. - 

John Hennessey, Indianapolis, defeated 
Carl J. Worthwein, Columbus, 6—1, 7—5. 

George Lott, Chicago, defeated Frank 
Donovan, Detroit, 6—3, 6—1. 

Louls Kupler, Cincinnati, defeated 
Miney Kohn, Indianapolis, 6—1, 6—1. 

Philip Bettens, California, defeated Wil- 
lis Fulton, Cleveland, 6—3, 6—1, 

J. B. Adoue, Dallas, Tex., defeated K, P. 
Kammann, St. Louls, 6—1, 6—1, 

Zenzo Shimizu, Japan, defeated Clar- 
ence W. Sanders Jr., St. Paul, 6—4, 6—3, 

Edward Haupt, Cincinnati, defeated 
George Neeves, Chicago, 7—5, 7—9, 6—3, 

Walter Westbrook, Detroit, defeated L, 
F.. White, Ardmore, 6—4, 6—2. 

Ralph Burdick, Indianapolis, defeated 
Roy Cohn, Philadelphia, 6—1, 8—6. 

Leonard Keith, Cleveland, defeated B. 
K. Parks, Ardmore, 6—2, 8—6, 


E. E. REED IS HIGH GUN 
AT MAPLEWOOD SHOOT 


MAPLEWOOD, N. H., July 4—In the 
first regular day of the Maplewood 
trap shooting tournament at Maple- 
wood, N. H., the high gun trophy was 
won by E. E. Reed, New York, who 
broke 146 out of 150 pigeons. 

Class A first trophy was won by Dr. 
G. H. Martin, New York. Score, 145. 
Class A second trophy won by 8. G. 
Vance, Tilsonburge, Ont,. Score, 145. 
In the shoot-off Dr. Martin scored 20 
and Vance 17. 

Of the 72 entrants the New Yorkers 
| did well. Ralph Spotts, New York 
A. C., had a score of 141. 


SALLY VII WINS RACE 
Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, July 6—The 30-foot sloop, 
Sally V1I, owned by the Fox-Knauer 
syndicate of Chicago, won the annual 
regatta 6f the Lake Michigan Yachting 
Association in which 50 boats, most of 
them oy | this city and Milwaukee, 
competed Over a triangular course off 
Belmont Harbor, Chicago, yesterday. 
The Sally VII won by a mere matter of 
358, from the 30-foot Columbia, also a 
Chicago craft. The race was one of 
the feature events of the yachting sea- 
son on Lake Michigan. 


* 


+P. V. COSTELLO BREAKS 


A WORLD'S RECORD 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 5 (Spe- 
cial), — Breaking W. Hoover's 
world’s record by 19 4-5 seconds, Pau] 
V. Costello of the Vesper Boat Club 
yesterday won the feature sculling 
race at a mile and a quarter in the 
annnal People’s Regatta again. 

Costello defeated W. G. Gilmore of 
the Bachelors’ Barge- Club. by “two 
lengths in 7m. 41-5s. 
| When Hoover, the Duluth sculler, 
lifted the Philadelphia gold challenge 
cup here June 6 he reduced the record 
to 7m. 24s. The best time ever made 
by John Kelly, retired Olympic cham- 


-, |pion, was 7m. 25s., which he did on the 


Schuylki}! in 1910 just before he sailed 
for Brussels. 

Thomas Rooney, former national 
sculling champion, wearing the Undine 
colors, and Henry Heller of the Lone 
Star Boat Club of New York had a 
battle all their own for third place, 
with the former winning out by half 
a length. Rooney was a little more 
than & length back of Gilmore. 

Heller got away at a tarrite pace 
and led for the first quarter ‘mile, 
with Costello second, Gilmore third 
and Rooney last, but afte... that the 
Lone Star oarsman gradually dropped 


} back. 


tennis championship tournament, being | 


night. The « rink event 
was started today and the doubles will 
get under way tomorrow afternoon. 
The four rinks that remain of the 
64 that started playing yesterday 
represent St. QOdtherines, Hamilton, 
Thistles, and Toronto, two clubs from 
the latter city being represented, St. 
Matthews and Howard Park. Thé re- 
sults in the fourth round were: 
Hamilton Thistlies Hamilton V 
Rod Casegels, Skip 22 Tom Ch'mb’rs,Skip 21 
Howard Park St.. Cath . 


Mathew’s Grimby 
H.G.8’lsb’ry, Skip 18 J.B.Fairb’rn, Skip 10 


Only three Hamilton rinks entered 


gressed as far as the fourth round but 
here the two Victorias rinks met de- 
feat while the Thistles’ sole repre- 
sentative was stccessful. Chamber's 
rink was fancied as 3 finalist but all 
but the skip were off-their game when 
playing against Cassels and they were 
easily defeated. Roden was given but 
little-opposition by Graves, who only 
scored on four of the 14 ends played. 
Salisbury had a battle royal in his 
three games today winning his second 
and third round matches by single 
points and entering the semi-finals 


sidered a strong candidate for the final 
by scoring 10 shots on the last four 
ends. The hardest game in the fourth 
round was between Wood and Spiers, 
at the start of the fifteenth end Wood 
was down 11 to 13, but he counted two 
and tied the score at the end of the 
regulation game and then he won by 
scoring two more on the extra end. 
The biggest score of the day was, made 
by E. C. Graves, of St. Cathérines in 
the second round when he defeated Dr. 
Roper, of Rusholme 25 to 5. 

In spite of the heavy_rains of the 
last week, which made the greens 
rather heavy, the lawns were neVer in 
better shape and some excellent bowl- 
ing was produced during the opening 
day’s, play Monday. Two rinks that 
were expected to progress well to- 
wards the final were defeated in the 
first round of the trophy event, 
Thomas Rennies, Granites of Toronto, 
being defeated by H. W. Hodgins of 
St. Catherines, 1 to 11, and Edward 
Welds, London quartette, losing to J. 
S. Armitage of the Toronto Canadas, 
18 to 15, in a particularly hard-fought 
game. Another strong ae of 
Sir John Willison of the Canadds; "won 
from A. M. Cooper of St. Catherines. 
Edward Lightbourn: of the Toronto 
Victorias, who .has only missed two of 
the tournaments since they were 
started, went into the second round by 
defeating Henderson ef Kew Beach. 
R. J. Goudy of Parkdale lost by 13 to 
12 to Thomas Chambers of Hamilton, 
who is attending his eleventh Ontario 
Bowling Association tourney, during 
which time he has captured nine rink 
prizes. The record score of the day 
was made by J. H. Burns of Niagara, 
who defeated Brown. Low of Balmy 


ing on five ends of the 15. 


FOUR TEAMS LEFT IN 
MID-WEST POLO RACE 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, July 5—Games over the 
Independence Day holiday left four 
outstanding polo teams as the pick of 
the Chicago suburban and _ Michigan 
section of the middle west. This quar- 
tet will engage in further meetings to 
decide supremacy, several of them 
over the coming week-end. 

Two of the four teams-——Detroit 
Riding and Driving Club, and Gras- 
mere Farm and Lake Forest, Il.— 
have gone undefeated in a strenuous 
series of clashes over the last five 
days. The other two which are con- 
sidered as still in the running are the 
Inwentsia Blues and Glenwild, both of 
Lake Forest. Eliminated from consid- 
‘eration for possible middle west 
honors are the North Shore team of 


Army Corps Headquarters quartet 
from. Fort Sheridan. 

Following is a résumé of the games 
over the Independence Day holiday: 

July 3—Grasmere Farm defeated On- 
wentsia Blues, 7 to 6, on Onwentsila 
Field, Lake orest; 4—Detroit Riding 
Club defeated North Shore Polo Club, 
10 to 6, on North Shore Field, Chicago; 
Grasmere Farm of Lake Forest defeated 
Ft. Sheridan Officers, 7 to 5, on Onwent- 
sia Field, Lake Forest: Glenwild of 
Lake Forest defeated Rockford Polo 
Club, 19 to 6, on Onwentsia Field, Lake 
Forest. 

These contests revealed several in- 
dividual_playérs of the first water in 
E. Byfield and Perkins of Grasmere 
Farm; Seaverns of Glenwild: C. C: 
Crawford of Detroit, and A. EB. Bahr of 
North Shore. The last-famed team 


dle western competition, upon the re- 
turn to the line-up of Walter Barger, 
whose absence proved a big handicap 
in the three games of which Detroit 
won every start against North Shore. 


CARDINALS AND REDS EVEN UP 
ST. LOUIS, July 4—Cincinnati and st. 
Louis split even today, a local rally fail- 
ing to tie the count in the ninth inning 
of the first game, which the Reds won, 
11 to 9, while Sherdel’s timely double in 
the eighth inning of the second encounter 
brought victory to St. Louls. Hornsby 
made his nineteenth home run of the 
season in the second game. The scores: 
FIRST GAME 
123456789 RHB 
Cincinnati ...3323400000—-11 14 1 
St. Loulse .... 900012701 6-98 18.2 
Batterles—Rixey, Donshue and Wingo; 
Doak, North, Walker and Clemgns. Win- 
ning pitcher—Rixey. Losing tcher— 
Tiegh Umpires—Klem and firman. 


AMB 
6 7 
St. Louls .... 00 
Cincinnati ... O10 d 
Batteries—Sherdel 
Gillespie and Hargrave. 


Innings— 


Inning?—~ 


Gilleaple, Umpires—Klem 
}Time—ih, 52m. 


the tournament and all thrée pro- 


Beach by 25 to 7, the losers only scor- I 


may yet make its presence felt in mid-: 


of 73 
d sprint Paddock clipped | 

1 1-5s. rigs 1 world’s record “tg 175 
yards, running it in 17s. The former 
record was 18 1-5s. : 

Paddock also set a new record of 
13 1-5s. for the 125-yard dash. The old 
record was 133-5s. The record for 
the 150-yard distance was not disturbed 
in these trigls. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 
Won  Loeat 
New ‘Yor cccccoccce 44 
St. Louls ccsccceesecee 41 


B 

Cincinnati eeedegecees 36 
Chicago aeteoececceeceoe 80 
Pittsburgh Seccccadicse 84 
Philadelphia eeeseocsed 2 
Boston 


eeeeeeeseae we 40 


P.O. 
64 
663 
A983 
493 
473 
877 


3 
RESULTS TUESDAY 
Philadelphia 6, Boston 3. , 
Philadelphia vs, Boston (second game, 
postponed), 


’ Brooklyn 5, New York 5 (14 innings), - 
Cincinnati 11, St. Louls § (first game) 
Cincinnati 6 (second 


against Fairburn, who was also con-| 


at 
Chicago at Pi 
Cincinnati at St. Lo 


ene aman 


BRAVES LOSE SNGLE GAME 
A spectacular bare-hand stop by 
third baseman of the Philadelphia Na- 
tionals, robbed Cruise of a hit and the 
Braves of a possible victory in the nintk 
inning of the only game played at the 
local grounds yesterday. The stop came 
with two out and three runs already 
over, the bases filled and a count of 
three and two on the batter. Rapp’s hur- 
ried W was scooped up off. the turf 
by lie, the Phillies’ first baseman, and 
the game was over, Play did not start 
until 2 o’clock on account of the condi- 
tion of the field, while the second part 
of the scheduled double-header was called 


and 
Gowdy. g pitcher—Hubbell. Los- 
ing pitcher—Miller. Umpires—McCormick 
and Sentelle. Time—2h, 8m. 


TIE AT POLO GROUNDS 


grounds 
ment of the morning game, 
tiled the score 
in the ehird with 
went into the a 


teenth inning. The score: 


nnings: 
13348¢78910111318314 RH SB 


Brooklyn 
20100060211 0.0 0 O- S10 6 
New York - 
60030001001 @ Q@0 GO 7 


Moran and Quigley. Time—3h. 15m. 


CUBS BEAT PITTSBURGH TWICE 


PITTSBURGH, July 4 — Pittsburgh 
dropped both ends of the holiday fare 


day, succeeded in d 
team from-fifth place. 
but two hits in the second 


Gooch. 

Seeman ent 
Pp art an é 
| SECOND 


Chicago, Rockford, Ill., and the Sixth ch 


Hart. Time—lih. 


EASTERN LEA 


Pittsfield 6, Albany 2 ( game). 
Pittsfield 4, Albany 8 (14 innings, second 


game). 
Springfield 6, Fitchburg 4 (first game). 
Springfield 5, Fitchburg 0 (second game). 
Hartford vs. Bridgeport (first game 
postponed). a. j 
Brid rt 6, Hartford 4 (second game). 
New ven at Waterbury (first game 
postponed). 
New Haven 8, Waterbury 2 
game). | 


COURT TELLS CITY 
TO TAKE RATE SUIT * | 
TO PUBLIC UTILITIES 


In the suite of the City of ; 
against the Edison Electric li nat- 
ing-Company to recover $71,748.19, 
alleged to have been c ed illegally 
for electric light and power furnished 
the city, the full bench of the Supreme 
Judicial’ Court’ has decided that the 
matter should go bé@fore the Depart- 
a are is ees > 

The court, in n says: 

‘If the rates mi | soe caneseee 
by the defendant, the department on 
laint of the violation can, as we 


eai@, institute judicial 
‘or the enfor t of 
to be a 


(second 
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GENERAL TREND 
OF SECURITIES 
STILL UPWARD 


Price Changes of New York 
Market Mixed—Mexican 
Petroleum Off 


Heaviness of Mexican Petroleum, 
which soon declined 3% points, was 
the only exception to the higher trend 
of prices at the opening of today’s 
New York Stock Market. 

Developments over the holiday evi- 
dently were favorably construed, judg- 
ing from the firmer tone of the general 
list. Studebaker, Coca Cola, and Du 
Pont were among the stronger features 
at average gains of 1 point, with Balti- 
more & Ohio, General Asphalt, Pull- 
man, Virginia-Carolina Chemical, and 
several of the secondary rails. 

Pan-American Petroleums were only 
slightly depressed by the penne in 
Mexicans. 

Early exchange rates were irregular, 
but higher in the main, German marks 
steadying. 

High records were established dur- 
ing the dull morning by a few selected 
issues, These included Mallinson and 
Du Pont, the latter extending its gain 
to 6 points. 

Crucible led the independent steels, 
gaining 2% and the motors were 
featured “by Studebaker and Mack 
Trucks at 2 point gains. 

Rails were not influenced by strike 
conditions, showing further strength 
on buying of Louisville & Nashville. 
Union Pacific, Illinois Central, St. 
Paul preferred and St. Louls & San 
Francisco preferred. The market 
wavered before noon, however, on re- 
mewed selling of Mexican and Pan 
American Petroleums at extreme de- 
clines of 3 to 4% points. 

Call money opened at 4% per cent. 

Luck of support and a weak specu- 
lative following in the Mexican oil 
shares enabled the bears to offer 
those issues down steadily when 
rumors circulated that salt water had 
fnvaded the Toteco-Cerro Azul pool. 
Mexican Petroleum slumped 9% points 
to 16814, and Pan-American A and B 
shares lost 6144 points each. The re- 
sisting power of the general list was 
undermined by the pressure against 
the high-priced oils, and earlier strong 
features such as Studebaker and 
Crucible Steel fell away sharply. 

Bond Market Broad 

Features of today’s broad and fairly 
active bond market included new high 
records for Liberty seconds 4%s at 
100.14 and fourth 414s at 100.36. 

Foreign loans were mostly better, 
Netherlands 6s gaining 1 point with 
fractional gains for Copenhagen 5%s 
and Chinese Railway 5s. 

Cuba Republic 414s lost 1 point and 
Mexican 4s and 5s eased moderately 
with Rio de Janeiro &s. 

Illinois Central refunding 4s gaincd 
1% and Canadian Northern 6%s 1% 
points. Atchison 4s, Northern Pacific 
4s and St. Paul convertible and re- 
funding 414s strengthened. . 

Fractional recessions were made by 
Chesapeake & Ohio convertible A’s, 
Cuba Cane 8s and Cerro de Pasco 8s. 

Outside of the weakness in Mexican 
Petroleum, which showed a loss at the 
final sale of 11% points from Monday’s 
closing price, due to reports of galt, 
water in the Toteco-Cerro Azul field, | 
the market developed no unusual 
feature. The rails were firm and in 
general there appeared to be a 
scarcity of offerings, accounting for 
only fractional changes in the indus- 
trial list. Domestic oils were in de- 
mand, with Pactfic Oil showing a gain 
of 1% points. Thé closing was 
irregular. 

Sales totaled 622,500 shares, com- 
pared with 218,000 Monday and 512,000 
Friday. 


INTERBOROUGH 
SHARES AT AUCTION 


NEW YORK, July 5—Federal Judge 
Mayer today ordered the Empire Trust 
Company to sell at auction certificates 


for 389,128 shares of capital stock of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, held as collateral for a $70,000,- 
000 bond issue. 

Of these bonds, held under a trust 
agreement made by the Interborough 
Metropolitan Company in 1906, $63,- 
808,600 are past due, along with inter- 
est of $11,362,157.82. 


BOSTON CURB 


High Low Last 

Ahumada 4% 
Allied Oil eoeeceMeseeese .04 . 
Bagdad Silver <«cccccose 1 
Bay State Gas..cccoseee+06 
Boston Ely ..cccocsccseccce 74 
Boston & Mont .eeccceeee 15 
Chief Cons Min ececeseceee 5& 
Cons Copper ..cceomesesse 60 
Crystal Copper eesesenes 91 
Colo Mng@ .ccccceceves 1% 
Daddy 
Pruption 
Eureka 
Imperial Cons 
Livingston 
recap 

exican Seaboard 
Mutual 
Ruby Cons 
Shea 


@eeeeteseeoeeese 


eeoeeeeeeeeseeereeees .05 
sitet tlclinsladaiutae allnatanding 3 


eee eeeeaeee eeeeeecever 
eeeeveeeeveees 


eerpeeeeeae eevee eseeerver 


Radio BE 
United Verde Ext ex-div. 27% 
U 8S Steampshp .......+- .07 
Verde Mines 

Sales 44,925 shares. 


CHICAGO BANKING FIGURES 


CHICAGO, July 56—Combined figures of 
conditions of banks here show deposits 
of $1,968,816,193 June 30, compared with 
$1,906,155,343 on May 5. Loans and dis- 
counts total $1,335,530,120, compared with 
$1,375,725,128, and cash resources $502,816,- 
002, compared with $453,042,408. There are 
$505,285,481 savings deposits, a gain of 
$12,176,000, compared with loss of about 
$9,000,000 between March 10, fra 9780, 426,- 
000 on May 5. 


caw iwias PACIFIC’S NET 


MONTREAL, July 5—Net earnings of 
the Canadian Pacific road for May, 1922, 
were $2,344,513, compared with $3,293,551 
in May, 1921. April net was $1,548,772. 
While the net for May was the second 
largest of the year, it was the most un- 
favorable for any May in the last 10 
years. The net for five months was $7,- 
451,757, a decrease of $2, 398,650 from a 


wih pest 


BUSINESS, FINANCE, AND INVESTN 


NEW YORK STOCKS 


Open 


Ajax Rubber... !5% 
Alaska Gold.... % 
Allied Chem.... 67% 
Allis Chalm.... 46% 
Am Ag Chem... 39 
Am Beet Sug... 44 
Am Bosch...... 0% 
Am Brake Sh... 60% 
. 47 
Am Can pf..... 105% 
Am Car F...0++ 162k 
Am Chicle...... 9% 
Am Express....!33 
Am ICE. ...00000 105K 
Am Inter Corp.. 41 
Am La France.. !3 
Am Lin Oil..... 33% 
Am Loco, ..1... thik 
Am Loco pf....417 
Am Saf Razor.. 5% 
Am Ship & Com. 20% 
Am Sm & R..... 59% 
Am Smelt pf.... 97 
Am Sugar...... 79 
Am Steel Fdys.. 36 
Am Tel & Tel... 120% 
AmWwW&EE... 5% 
Am WW 6% pf. 37% 
A WW&E 1 pf. 87 
Am Woolen..... 89 
Anaconda...... 5! 
Ann Arbor pf... 39 
Assoc Dry Gds.. 53% 
Asso Oll........!12 
Atchison....++. 99% 
Atchison pf..... 893 
Atl Frult..cccce 2% 
AthG & WI...+. 37% 
Atl Ref pf......817% 
Austin Nich.... 27% 
Baldwin....ee-.tl4 
Balt & Ohlo..... 49% 
Balt & Ohio pf.. 61% 
Barnsdall B.... 26% 
Beth Steel B.... 76% 
Brit Em Stl.... 103% 
British E 2 pf... 30 
Bklyn Edison. ., 107% 
So ee 98 
BRT ctfs.....- 233 
Brooklyn Unrts |l% 
Burns Bros A.. !29% 
Burns Bros B... 44 
Butterick....e«- 23% 
Cal Petrol...... 60% 
Callahan Min... 8 
Can Pac. ..ceee fl 38% 
Case PIOW.....2 § 
Cent Leather... 38% 
Cent Leath pf... 70 
Cerro de Pasco. 35% 
Chandler Motor 70% 
Ches & Ohio.... 66% 
Chic & Alton.... 9% 
Chic & Alton pf. 17x 
CE Ill new 354 
C & EI pf new.. 53% 
Chi Gt West.... 8 


& P 6% pr. 79% 

& StL.... 74 
CCC & 8tL pf... 9! 
C StP M&Om, 65% 
Chi Pneu Tool, €6% 
Chile Copper... 2'1% 
Chino Copper... 29% 
Cluett Pea 
Col Fuel. ....ee: 
Col Gas..ccecee 86% 
Col Graph..«ecs 4% 
Col South....«.. 45% 
Comp-Tab-Rec. 644 
Consol Gas.....!!7% 
Consol Textile.. 12 


Corn Prod pf... (15 
Cosden Co..++++ 45% 
Cosden pf...-.++ 95 


Crucible Steel.. 75 
Cuba C S Dricee 44 
Cuban Am Sug. 23% 


) Davison Chem. . 4434 
De BeerS...see0 21% 
Del Lac & W... 126 

Dome Mines.... 29% 


' Fam Play pf.... 


Dupont Co ....§44% 
Dupont deb ... 81 
Kast Kodak.... 

i] Stor Bat 

End Johnson. 


| EArle. cccccee eeee . 153 


Erie lst i 


94% 
Fisher of O pf.. 87 
Fiske Rubber... '5% 
Freeport Texas. 23% 
Gen Asphalt.... 65% 
Gen Electric... .!67 
Gen Motor...«+. 4% 
Gen Motor 6%d. 82% 
Gen Motor 7% d@ 94% 
Goodrich..\...+«. 38% 
GranbDy...eecees 29% 
Great Nor Ore.. 
Great Nor pf... 
Giidden Co..... 
Guantanamo S. 
Gulf Steel.....-+ 
Habirshaw El.. 
Hartman Corp.. 
Hoffman Mach. 
Homestake 

Houston Oil.... 
Hudson Mot.. 

Hupp Motor... yee 
Hydraulic Sti... 
Illinois Cent....!05% 
Ill Cent pf A... 108% 
Indiahoma Ref. 43% 
Indian Ref...-«. 9 
Inspiration...++ 39% 
Interboro C pf.. 34 
Int Cement..... 32 
Int Comb Eng.. 22% 
Int & Gt Nor... 24 
Inter Nickel.... 16% 
Inter M Marine. !9% 
Inter MM pf.... 74 
Invincible ge <8 
Inter Paper..... 4 
Int Pap pf ata... . 68 
Iron Products... 35% 
IslandO&Tr... hr 
Kan City So.... 25 
Kan & Gulf....- *% 
Kayser J.cccces 42% 
Kelly Spring.... 47% 
K Spt T 8% were 


Keystone Tire.. !5% 
Kresge S S..... 134 
Lack Steel....«. 74 
Lake E & W pf.. 62 
Lee Rubber..... 29 


Loew’s Inc...e0: 14% 
Loft Inc...seee5- 2% 
Louis & Nash.. 42! 

Mack Truck.... 5'!% 
Mack 24 pf..... 79 

Mackay..-«eses 96 

Mallinson....«+ 3234 
Man Elv Gtd... 47% 
Mkt St Ry pr pf 60% 
Marland Oil.... 42% 
Marlin Rck Cr.. !6 

Martin Parry... 3l% 
Max Mot A....«. 67 

Max Mot B. eeese 244% 
Mcintyre Por... 15% 
Mex Petrol.....!75% 
Miaml....socse 2 
Mid States Oil.. 13% 
Midvale....sse+ 33% 
Minn & StL... 11% 
MK &T wi... 18 

MK &T pf wi.. 39% 
MK&T 2d pd., 26 

Mo Pacific...... 21% 
Mo Pacific. pf... 54% 
Mont Power.... €9% 
Mont-Ward....« 22% 
Nat Acme...... 17% 
Nat Clo&S..... 41% 
Nat En & St.... 5! 

Nat En @ St pf. 90 

Nat Lead..,..... 94% 


N Ry MexZpt.. § 


Corn Products. .102%' 


Lima Loco..... 405%, 


-—- Last—~ 
Low #uly5 ‘july 3 


Sears-Roebuck. 75% 


‘in price today soon after the opening, 
s;although initial quotations showed 


{day’s advices, however, indicated less 


bales. Tone at close quiet but steady. 


& Co. and the Easton Trust Company, 


pany stock by Drexel & Co. at $50 a share 


cations from the banking’ firm and’ the 
Uruguayan Minister in Washington, 


Low July5 Suir 
eS LL | 


Northern Pac... 
Nova Scotia Stl. 
Ohio B&B... 
Okla Pr & Rf... 
Ontario Silver... 
Orpheum Cir... 
Otis Steel....... 
Otis Steel pf.... 57 
Owens Bottle... 345% 
Pac Dev Co..... 6% 
Pacific Oll...... 55K 
Pac Tel & Tel... 63 
Pan-Am Pet B.. 
Pennsylvania.. 
Penn Seaboard. 9 
Peoples Gas.... 824% 
Pere Marquette 31} 
Phila. Co. ..eee- 37% 
Phillips Pet.... 50 
Pierce-Arrow... 9 
Pierce-Ar pf.... ri6 
Pierce Oil....<+ 
Piggly Wiggly. 41x 
Pitts & W Va... 36% 
Pond Crk Cl.... 2234 
Postum Cer.... 78% 
Prod & Ref..... 42% 
Pullman Co. .«. 119% 
Punta Sugar... 47% 
Pure Oll....es0e 30% 
Rand Mines.... 28% 
Ray Consol..... 16% 
Reading.....++. 74 
Remington Typ 32% 
Replogle Steel... 32 
Rep I & Steel... 71% 
Reynolds Spr... 44% 
Royal Dutch.... 58% 
Rutland RR pf. 50 
6% 


Seneca Copper. . 13% 
Sinclair...c.s0. 31% 
Sloss-Sheffield. . 43% 
Sou Pac...cesee 89% 
Southern Ry... 23% 
Spicer Mfg..... 39 
St Joseph Lead. 


StL&SwWptf.. 46% 
Stand Oil Cal. ..104 
SOofN J......182 
SOofN Jd pf... 116 
Sterling Prod... 52% 
Stewart & Warn 43% 
Stromberg Carb 48 
Studebaker... . 129% 
Submarine Boat 8% 
Superior Oil.... 7% 
Sweets Co...... 4% 
Tenn Copper.... 10% 
Tex Gulf Sulp.. 46 


Tex PacCé&0O.. 
Transcont Oil... 15 
Union Oil...... 21% 
Union PAG. .400 139% ; 


USCIPpt... 

U 8S Rubber.... oo 
US ath icine 99 
U S Steel pf.... 120% 
Utah Copper... 63 
Utah Securities '6% 
Vanadium, ..... 44% 
Vir C Chem..,. 31% 
Vivaudou...... $2 
Wabash....reoe 12% 
Wabash pfA... 30% 
Weber & Hell... 12k 
Wells Fargo.....76. 
Westinghouse... 58% 
Western Pac... !9 
W Pacific pf.... 59 
W Union Tel... 9634 
Wheel@& LEB... 13% 
Wh Eagle O....:27 
White Motor.... 4 
White Oil. .ccce, 8% 
Wickwr Spen... '6% 
Willys-Ovrid... 8% 
Wilson & Co.... 43 
Worth P prA... 93% 
Worth Pmp B., 74 
Wright Aero.... 8 

* Ex-dividend, 


WHEAT MARKET 
TENDS DOWNWARD 


CHICAGO, July 5—Wheat declined 


some gains, reflecting yesterday’s ad- 
vance in Liverpool and Winnipeg. To- 


cause for apprehension of crop dam- 
age. The opening, which varied from 
unchanged figures to %c. higher, with 
September $1.17@1.17%, and Decem- 
ber $1.20@120%, was followed by a 
setback all around to well below Mon- 
day’s finish. 

Corn and oats were firmer. After 
opening unchanged to %c _ higher,’ 
September 66%c to 67c, the corn mar- 
ket continued to point upward. 

Oats opened at %c off to %e gain, 
September 88%c and later showed a 
slight general advance, 

Provisions were firm in line with 
hog values. 


NEW YORK COTTON 


(Reported by Henry Hentz & — Boston) 


t Prev. 
High Sale 
23.00 


22.90 
23.05 22.90 
22.85 


22.66 
22.50 


22.31 
22.40 22.19 
22.19 


22. 21.92 
23.30, down 45 


Close 
23.18 
23.13 
22.29 
22.65 
22.58 
22.00 


Open. 
SUP socdis 
Oct. 


Spots: points. 
NEW ORLEANS COTTON 

Prey. 
Low Close’ Close 
22.67 22.79 : 
22.18 22.47 
21.85 21.40 


Open High 
sconces Be. ae 
22:50 22.63 
22.20 22.381 


See 


LIVERPOOL COTTON 


July 
Oct. 


12.20 
sy OF 13.75d., down 4 points. Sales 8000 


IRON CONCERN PURCHASE 


HOKENDAUQUA, Pa., July 56—Ths 
Thomas Iron Company announces that as 
more than the required amount of Thomas 
Iron stock has been deposited with Drexel 


the agreement to purchase the: iron com- 


is now ettactive. | 


a. 
HITCH IN ‘LOAN REPORTED - 
EPUVUENOS AIRES, July’ 5—A: hitch hae 
occurred in the negotiations for a $6,- 
000,000 loan between ‘the municipality of 
Montevideo and Dillon, Read & Company 
of New York in consequence of communi- 


-|Chi & Alt 3%s 


NEW YORK BONDS 


High lew 


Alas G M cv 68 A. eeeeeneeeeener ee 9 
AlasG Mev 6s B. eeeeeeeeeeders 6 
Am Ag Chem TEAR acccbeccdontOits 


Am Smelting BS. cccceseececeee: 


Am Sugar Bhi ccccccccececceeee lols 
Am Tel & Tel ClE 48..ceccveces 91 
Am Tel & Tel BB. wccceceoes 
Am Tel & Tel cv 6s. ie a ieenen 14% 
Am Wwe Elec 5s. paccegneea 4 
Am Writ Paper 6 '39...ccecese 86% 
Anton Jurgens M 68......s+0se0 90% 
Ss ¥ adj 48 O6 . ccceseee 84 
a ERI |: 


F 48 "95. .eceeene 9334 
Ol ‘; eeeeveaoeeee 94a 


eeeeseeeee 9834 
90 


wW 4s. nebenees Ee 
l4s eevee k iceosdene Ct 
8s A EE 
Bell Tel. & Tc! Wévechavicesece! 8 
Beth Steel 5s "BS . ccdocdecdéevenes 90% 
Beth Steel fd 58...cssavcvcccers 94% 
Beth Steel GBs ccccaresecveccesce G84 
Bklyn Ed 6s. eM dinan cea 
Bklyn Ed 7s Dil pcnccvdcavceeece 100% 
Bklyn R By is o> Pere rr errr ir 84 
Bklyn R T 78 Gi nceodececcevece Sane 
Belyn RT 76 Gt St. siccccccecce ? 
Bklyn Un El lst BB deccccesees 8 
Bklyn Un El ist 5s sta........ 83 
Buff Roch & Pitts 44%S8....c.e0 92 
Bur C Rap & NO bB..ccccvcees 98% 
Bush Term Bldg 58.....seseeees 9! 
Canada Bo Be...ccccdecccccccee 90% 
Canadian Gen PA 68.....eee000+ 101K 
Canadian Nor d 6148.....0seeeee 11M 
Canadian Nor.78...cdccccccccest!2% 
Canadian Pac d 48.......s.ce00. 78 
Caro Clinch & O 58..,.ceseceeee 89% 
Cent Fdry 6s ideecciectéceceees Oe 
Cent Leather Ss kv cdedoeceetess 9734 
Cent New Eng 48....cccesceces 55% 
Cent Of Ga 68... .cccscccccccccce 99% 
Cetet FAO 166 46.6 0c cc coviceccne 8% 
Cerro de Pasco cvt 85.....006-!'8 


‘ . 93% 

Q Fen 45.58. .cdiseveve 93 

5s Assess eee secceccce 00% 

los bee eeerees ess 105% 
Pug Sd 4s. @eeeeeeevese 74 

eeeeeeeeeeees 79% 

‘ $~. 


220000 
Reese 


eeeeseeee280886* iy 
ee+eeesneeneeee8 83% 
eeeeeeeeen ee eos Si 
1 Un Sta 64468 A. cccccccccces 91% 
Chi Un Sta 6148 C..cccccccceetl4% 
Chi & Alt rf Mindbeoeoseosoese 60 
eeeseeeeeee@ 47% 
Chi & EB Ill Ge "Bl. ncccccccccee 80% 
Chic Gr West 46.....sccccccee. 0% 
Chic & Nwn gen 4s 
Ch & Nwn gen 48 stp '87. cee. 
Chic & Nwn 6%s 
Chi & W Indiana 48....cccees, 73 
Chile Copper alt 6s cocces, 91K 
Chile Copper CV 78. ..cccesceces 105% 
CCC St Ui Mem 48)... ccscceces O02 
CCC & StL gm 58... cece ee ees 00% 
CCCE& St Lrt 6A. ..ccccee 100% 
Cleve Un T BY4B. ..ccccccccccecs!03 
Col Indus Es... .swecocscccccces l@ 
Col & South 4448. ..cccccvsecsss 86% 
Colum G & B11 5B... cccccccccees 96% 
Colum G & E) 5s sta....... coves 08K 
Con Coal of Md 6s eccccce 08 
Con Gas cv 78..... 119% 
CUPS Cane SG: .ccvcccccccocccce 66 
Cuba Cane CV 88. .cccccccvcccess 6 

7 eeeeeeeend 85 

Cuba RR ctf TMs, "36. ccccccesl03h% 
Cuban-Am Sus Tle cevssnncccdlll 
Cumber T & T 5s. eeeeeeeeaeeeee 93 
Del & Hud rf 4m. .cccccccccvcees 89% 
Del & Hud CV BBc cvoccesovecces 95% 
Del & Hud DIEB. ccccccccccscecetGtih 
BPO ME Pb bewcccccccsccces fIOK 
Den & RioG is...... occcccccces CON 
Den & Rio G fd 5s eosses 6% 
Detroit City Gas 5s '23........ 99% 
Detroit Ed ri 6s '40 secvces 93% 
fo |  RPPOTTTTT TT Ter tt 
Detroit R Tun 4%4G.....sceee0. 87 
Detroit Un Rwys 4%48......0.. 83 
Diamond Match 7148......see02!07 
DuPont T%s TETTETITIT TTL LL, | 
Duquesne Lt 6s cocegeeel02¥ 
Duquesne Lt deb 7%s..........107 
EmpireG & Fct T%s coves 9B 
Erie cv 4s A.. eeeeeeereseseces! , 9 
Erie Cv Ag ii téene eseeeeeoe eee @ ot 51% 
Erle cv 4s i de chtes eonvwebios 56 
Erie wen lien 4B. .ccccsccccscer 54 
Erle pr lien 48. .cccccocscencces 63% 
Erie cn 6Xt 7S...ccsccccccsseesslO4% 
Fisk Rubber BS. cccccccccccces l05% 
Framerican 7%4s ceccscces 97H 
Francisco Sug ctf 7448... .ccceee 100% 
Gen Blec ded 68. ....scescveee. 100K 
Gen Elec deb CB. wccccescccecs 106K 
Genessee River 68....ccscecsees 92% 
Georgia & Ala cn 5s.......... 77% 
Goodyear 83 "Bl sccccvcccccee 102% 
Goodyear &s 41... eeeeeoeeetoees: 15% 
Granby Min 88 ’26...cesccsess: 98 
Gr T Rwy of Can 6B... ceeeee l02K 
Sreat Nor 54s. eeesevecscccces 101 
Great Nor Mi cbhhscesebesnoccen: 109% 
Green Bay & West d B......... 11% 
Hock Val Ist 4148............. 85% 
Hud & Man adj inc &s......... 61 
Hud & Man ref 56 A...cesees. 83 
Ill Cent 4s "52. eeeeveeneeoeeeeesns ot 833g 
Til Cent 4s "63 eeereeeeeese Bix 
Ill Cent rfg 49 "58..cccccccccee 88 
T1l Cent 5Yg8..-cccvececeseesee lO 
mil Cent CUES. cc esevevvcencccsestl lO 
Il] Cent Cairo B-4s...... o0.0Ke eb 85 
ICCStLENO jtSs.......... 95% 
Ill Steel deb 4168... .cccecccces 9! 
Indiana Steel 5s 52. seccreccee lO 
Inter-Met 4148 ct. eeeeeoeesonee, 12k¢ 
Inter-R T rf 5s.. 
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eeeeeeeeseeeeeese 674 


Inter RT 6s. eeoeeeeeeseeeeeeeeses 764 ; 


Inter Agri 5s 
Inter Cement temp 8s8..........108 
Int M Marine 6s 
Int Paper cv 5s A coeds. 87% 
mnt Paemer TE GOB. cccccccccccce OB 
Tent Oe ee POP CC PB ec vccccccvcces 63% 
Int & Gt Nor aj 6s. eeeeeeeeseses 52% 
Int & Gt Nor 7s. eeeeeovereceseeees 10034 
Invincible Oll 88......ssccceece 98 
lowa Central rf 4s '51.......... 45 
Kan C Ft S & Mem 4s.........4, 78% 
Kan City So Ist 88.......+.00. 70% 
Kan City Term Ist 4s. 
Kayser J Ist 7s 
Kelly-Spring Tire 8s. ee eeesece 
Keokuk & DesM 58.....cccccces 90 
Lack Steel 58 '50......ccccusee 89 
Lake Sh&M S 4s °31.......... MY 
Lehigh Valley 4s OS ated: Bik 
Lehigh Valley cn 4%48./. codecs 90% 
Lehigh Valley 6s.....%.... o0e102¥% 
Louisiana & Ark 5s '27........ 88% 
Lou & Nash St L div 3s......... 63 
Lou & Nash rf 5448. *e sebianae 408K 
Louisville & Nash 7s.. 108 
Manati Sugar Ist 74S......... 98 
Manhat Railwy cns 4s......... 67 »« 
Market St Ry cn 5s............ 87¥ 
Marland Oil ctf 7¥e..........!16 
Marland Oil 7%s war 
Marland Oil 88 W@P...escececeesl 26 
Mexican Irrig 4%s.. ie kWecchecse 
Mich Cent d BB cccgecccccacecs 91M 
Mich State Tel 58......seee00.. 98% 
Midvale cv 5s seceseees B8K 
Minn StP & SSM cn 4s........4. 88% 
n StP & S 8 M bs.. *eeeeeee 99) 
Minn StP & 8S SM 6168... cscceee Pets 
Minn & St Louis 4s. eee eeeeeees 454 
Hs eb ago sovecsece. 45K 
o Kan & Tex 48 sre eee eee eeees 79% 
Mo Kan & Tex 4s "Rib sébeeccoce 6) 
Mo K &T ct 4%s. 
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eeeeeees 83 
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Mo Kan & Tex 0) 66. ...cisieees reese a \ K Beigium7 
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Mo Kan & Tex pl bs B...sceccee at 
Mo, Kan & Tex p L 06 Crccoces re) 
Mo Pac EM 49.---2rceevscence OF 
Mo ec fd Ss B "23. ccocccvede st 
Mo fd aeeereseeveteesese 
Ly sama Power sebeeneeeees 
ontreal Tram mera srgeersqes % 
apt & Co 4%s. eeeeeevcee ope 864 
Nat Tube 56. ..sceccrcerecevcers 99 4 
Tee.4Bi crccecésces 
VaR Arcccceverconna 625 
GOs ccccccccvececocece FI 
sreesnhesibevennmyts 
eeeeoereronanes 
nt NB 4B. cscccnnccccesie O84 
ONE BIBS... cccccccvsevess Bt 
Nt GN 4B. cccccccccescccess 844 
EB cccccccecseseeeeses 
BYUGAB. ccrcccdevessecees 86% 
beh ae a dagpne ane! 94% 
ape vecencecsosoeonaeun 
cot ant Th ccccescevevescestOS 
ty 4s 6S. snd cacecedooseses Hee 
ity 4448 '57 May...cecescs WOK 
ity 4% '60. seccvccceccess 100M 
& St Li UD 4B. cc ccccacvdocs 
ON RY 4468. .cccvcconseses 894% 
GIBON SIGS. cecccccvcccecer ION 
Gas 4B. woccsocccecoveneds 2% 
VY Ctl 46. .secccccccwecpoces BY 
tate Ry 4448. .cccscscccces 67% 
Cl 44GB. cccceccevecececoes: 93% 
net Peteatconccebednssontey: 
eereeceeeeoaeeeseeseee eee 106% 
pan amber aes 104% 
& H 4s "EBs cdvecesceece 57 
BT 66. ccccovcccoceqceece 
V & B 4448 46... ccccescoce 55 
Niagara F Power 68.....+000+++103% 
No Am Edison 68 A "62....ssce0. 92 
Norf & We8t db 48. ...eepecceees 89 
Norf & West 48....ccccctececess 91% 
NOF Pac 38. .cccvcccccccececceoe: 62 
Nor Pac 48. ..ccccccscccccccccce 08 
Nor Pac 68...sccccesccvcceseeselO6 
Nor States P 66 "41. ..cccccccsee: 91K 
Nor States Power 68...cesceses f00% 
North-W Bell TE cccvcovaveccceoere 
Ont & West 48....ccscsscesccces 19% 
Ore S Line 48°29. .sccccccccccess 
Ore S Line gtd BB. ccoddecccccee clGGh 
Ore~Wash Ry 48...ccccdcecesece Sl 
Otis Steel] 8s wer A 1941. ..+000- 100 
Pac G OE 66... i dccoceobveccececes 90% 
Pac T&T 6a ES... cecccccecccese 92% 
Packard Motor 88...scccceseeeeddI 
Pan Am Pet Co 78 '80...secceeel08 
Penna gm 4%s. PEPE TERE 91M 
Penna is ’97. seeeeeseeeneeee sv eeeeee 100% 
PONNA 6448. .ccccccccccccccscceclOGM 
eeeticosccoevesoereen 
Peoria & E inc 48, ...esecccesece: 36 
Pere Marq 58. ..,..ccccscescvece 956 
Philadelphia Co £0....ccececcoese 97% 
Phil Ry 4s ecgeveccesoooooes SI 
Pierce Oil 8s ’31 99% 
PCC & StL. 4468 Ayn cccccccccce 93% 
PCC&StLisA.. obececéeeseee Oem 
Prod & Refin 7448. .....sccceces: 97% 
Producers & Refin 88 '31...+0+0!02% 
Prod & Refin 8s war...s.csccecell4 
Pub Serv N J 6B... cccccccccecce: 84% 
Reading 4s Ee bb0 das 000essooees 844 
RIA&L 4%s. 
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Rodgers-Brown Iron 78....200+. 97% 
San A & Ark Pass 48....ceseeee 76 
Seaboard Air Line rf 4g...cc000. 42% 
Seaboard Air Line adj 5s. ..ceee- 26 
Seaboard Air Line 68 A. ...ceeee 59 


‘Sharon St Hoop 8s....csececcee: 974 


Sierra & S F 6s '41 
Sinclair Purchasing 548....+.. 96% 
Sinclair Oil 7s Wi. ceccceccccesce 98% 
Sinclair Oil 74s. ccccccccsescess (HK 
So Bell Tel 5s. seecccccsoccccceses 996 
. eeseeeee e808 83% 
So Pac fd 4s "BB. ccccdecccccccccce OO 
MO POG OU GEER. ccc ciccccceaceses 1K. 
So Pac Through S L 4g....ecee: 82% 
BO P PR BUSSE TO. ccccdccceccoce 97 4 
BO Tee OB. x ccccctntacecocdeosenes Gt 
So Ry 5s. CoCo oe eeeeeseeereseeses 95% 
So Ry 6%s. EN A gp OEE PCE TE 
StL&in M 48°29. eoeesesesnceeds 87 
AAJ 6S. cecsevececcee: 18% 
INC 6B. cccceccccecvess 
48 A. eeeeceateceeoees 71% 
5a B..cccccccccccecce S5% 
ad el abet 99 
54s D "42. woccccccoce 93% 
gm bs. eeeeereesoeres 96% 
W bs B. cccccccccccccsces OI 
St L. & So Wen 4B. .cccssescecees 25 F 
Standard Oi] Cal 7B....cccecees 105% 
Steel & Tube TB. cvecccdecceccesclOOh 
Term Asso St L 59 '24...ccccers 9? 
Tex & Pac lat 58. ..c.ccccccccecce 92% 
Third Ave adj Ga. cccccccccccccce 60 
Toledo Edison IR cocccceecneveten 
Tidewater Oil CU B.cccccccseseetOd% 
Tri-City FG Ls B66. ccccccccoseuet , 
Union Pac 48... .cccccocccccccoes 944 
Union Pac rf 4s...ccccccdececse 88 : 
Union. Pac Cv 4B. ..cccccsseccees 95% 
Union Tank C 78 '80....seeseees 103% 
United Fuel Gas GB. occdococeces 96% 
Ue Bee FF cccceedvedeodecdveves es 
U S Hoff Mach 88....ccceccccceed 0 
U S Realty 58.....ccccvesecvese 95H 
U S Rubber 5s......ececsccccons 89% 
U S Rubber 7% notes 1923......102% . 
U S Rubber 7344S... ccccccsccesdOBXK | 
U 8 Steel rf ba... ccvcrcccccccest®3 
Utah Power 6s "44. ..ccccsccdsee 90% 
Va-Car Chem 7s Wi. cccccssceoes 98% 
Va-Car Chem TUBB. cccccccceceeslOh% 
Va Ry GB. .cccccccscccccecccccese 96 
Wabash Ist 5s '39....cccccccess SBi¢ 
Wabash BG G6 "SS. isvvcccccccece 86% 
Warner Sugar 78 "Al. wcccccesecc lOO“ 
West Maryland 48. .cccscccceses & 
Weat Elec 1st 5B. ..ccgseccccseesl OS 
West Pa Power 66. .cccccscscccce 93¥% 
West Pac Ist 58. .iscccccscccsces 86% 
West Shore reg 48. .ccccsccceces 805g 
West Shore 48. ...ccscescccscees 8 
West Union 4436S. eesceccccssese. 92% 
West Union 6448... .sccccccccee 109 
Westinghouse 78 Wl. cesccvccves 106% 
W &LE 4B, cccccccvcccccscccces 124% 
Wickwire-Spencer 7s 1935. ccsese 98% 
WI1ISON CV 6B. woscccccevccescces, 92 
Wilson 1st GB. ccccccceccccccese 983 
Wilson 7468 "31... cccccccccccee 103 
Wisconsin Cent 48. ccccccccccces 80 


LIBERTY BONDS 


Open High 
34s, 1947... .100.18 100.50 
Ist 414847. 100.34 100,40 
2d 434542, 100.04 100,14 
$d 4348 °28. 100.06 100,14 
4th 4448 '°88..100.32 100.36 100.30 100,35 
Victofy 4%. 100.52 100.:4 100.52 100.54 100,54 


Quoted in dollars and cents per $100 bund. 


ee)! 
low wsuly5 July 4 
100.18 100.26 100,14 
100.28 100.38 100,28 
10004 (100.14 00.04 
100.06 .W0,19 


FOREIGN BONDS 

High 

Argetitine 56....ccccsscccccesces, 

Argentine 7s "27 ccccccccceccccs (OOK 

Bolivia BB Wi. rcevcevescccecsee ddl 

City Bergen 88...scsceccsccceeesl OD 

“City Berne 83... eoescveccccesecdl | 

City Bordeaux 66. ...sccccsccee: 84 

City Copenhagen 5%s. eeecesese 924 

City Christiania 8s... 

City Lyons 6s... 

City Marseilles 68. ¥....ccccscee 84 

City Porto Alegre 88. .. +4400 lh 

City Rio Janeiro 8s Wyvieencocdele 

City of San Paulo 8s. coveccccsseddIG 

City Soissons 6s. vececcecevecese OL 

City Tokyo 5s. eeoeeeeseeeeeeeeeeee 70% 

City Zurich 8B. scecevcseccscvsesti 1K 

Danish 88 A.sceccsesscveceseeeslOO 

Danish 8s B. soececevessscseeseclODe 

Dept Seiné UBees resceaccovesesees DIG 

Dom Canada 5s "Bi .cedveceecece 97% 

Dom Canada 5s "SG. cccccccsccss 99% 

Dom Canada 54s "29 ccccccceces Ot 

Dom Canada os Bt kcéiiiccas 964 

Do BER POD GB. .ccvctacencse 93 

Dutc EI INGiGS 08... ccccccscee 96 

Dutch E Indies 6s °62 Whicecdoce 95 

French Republic 7498. ...000.0.800% 

French Republic 8s.. sesecsvcsces lH 

Holland-Am L 68 "47 Wick cvccses 88 

Hu-Kuang hy 6s. eeesercccecess 55 

Japanese 46... eee eresreceeeeveces 77% 

Japanese ist BBB. cpeccccccccses 924 

Japanese 2d 44GB. rcrcoccscccece 92 

K Belgium 68. ..sscseccscvccccee OMG 

K Beigium 38. .-cccesscccceessedOSH% 
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NEW YORK CURB 


NEW YORK, eis 5—Heavy selling 
of issues. of companies holding ag 
ties across the Mexican border was in 
order in the Curb market today, fol- 


re regard to the Mexican situation be- 
cause of statements from Mexico that 
President Obregon had announ that 
the agreement between the Mexican 
delegates and the American committee 
must be approved by the Mexican con- 
gress before he cguld take formal ac- 
tion on it and that therefore he had 
postponed action on the agreement 
until afte rthe return of the delegates 
to Mexico City. 

Mexican Seaboard which started at 
47% this morning sold down to 39 be- 
fore midday under large offerings and 
the “Voting trust certificates dropped 
from 45% to,36. Other stocks con- 
cerned in ‘Mexican affairs moved in the 
same way. 

There was a show of strength in 
some of the other issues during the 
early trading but the vidlent outbreak 
in the Mexican group checked bullish 
activities generally and early advances 
were folloWed by recessions. Standard 
Oil of Indiana was a strong feature for 
a time, moving up from 106% to 
around 10%. Kirby Petroleum ranged 
from 5% to 5%. There was good buy- 
ing of Southern States Oif, which stood 
at 14 at the opening but receded 


slightly. 


Net earnings of Skelly Oil for May 
available for surplus and reserves after 
all costs, expenses, and charges prior 
to depletion, depreciation, and develop- 
ment, were $63,364, or at the rate of 
$44 per share of the outstanding stock, 
making a new high in the monthly 
earnings of the company. 
INDUSTRIALS 
Sales : High Low 2p. m. 

1000 Acme Packing Low Ae 44 44 

4000 Chicago Nipple... 5 

300 Colum Bmerald.. . 

200 Cont] Mot 

900 Dublier Cond & R. 

1800 Durant Mot 

100 do Ind 14 

200 Gibson Howell..... 17 

300 Goldwyn Pict ..... 7 

100 Goodyear Tire .... 11% 

‘ 600 Hudson & Man .... 12 

100 Inter Cigar Mch... 41. 

700 Lincoln Mot A..... 3% 

800 Moon Motor .,.....,11% 

100 Pub S Corp N J’ pr. 104 . 

5800 Radio Corp com... 4% 4% 

800 Radio Corp pfd... 3% 3% 

800 Reo Mot Truck... 28% 28% 

900 Sou Coal & Iron... .65 «54 

100 Swift Inml.......++. 19% 

. 1800 US Light & Heat. 

100 Uni Ret Can ..... 

200 Wayne Coal .....; 1% 
200 Willys Corp ist pr 23 


INDUSTRALS 
200 Amn Metals Co.. 46% 
200 Columbia Motor . 4% 
700 Hayes Wheel By 
400 Int Carbon 
300 Nat Mot ..... 
100 Tenn El Power .... 14% 
100 Willys Corpn ctf. 23 


OILS 
100 Anglo Am Oil..... 20% 
400 Atl Lobos e*eeeeoeee 10 
85 Galena Sig Oil ... 56 
80Imp Ol] Can......215 
40 Indiana Pipe L.... $1 
30 Ohio Ol] ..........290 
40 Prairie Oil & + G... 600 615 
s.220 223 323 


130 South’ Penn Oll.. 
++ 108% 106% 107% 
4 


66 =Ss«éG 
112% 112% 
) ee 2 | 

290 46290 


9100S O of Ind 
100 do of Ky new.... 94 
206 do of N) Y.eves 438 
100 Aetna Con Of] .... 1% 
600 Alcan Oil. ..seeecee 8% 
300 Allied Ga cutcsdostes .04 . . 
100 Ark Nat Gas....... 10% 10% 10% 
2000 Boon EB O88, coscveoes 17 17 17 
17800 Bos Wyo eeeeveeen cmeoe 86 86 86 
500 Brit Con ' Oil Fields. 2% 2% 2% 


OILgs 

1008 0 of Ohio pfd....117. 117 117 
17200 Mexico Seaboard ctf 45% 36% 37% 

58000 Skelly Oil rts cash.11 .04 .07 

15000 Skelly Oi] rts ......06 .04 .08 

MINING 

1000 Hill Top eeenaevedee#ee? .79 .79 .79 
1000 Morington at 36: 6° 8 


ONDS 
-.196 Gaddrich T 6%s wi97% 97% 97% 
5 Kansas C Term 68.101% 101% — 
3 Remington Arms 66 94: 94 
REIGN BONDS 
14 King Serbs 8e...... 95% 95% 95% 
200 Brit Am fae 30 
2200 Carib Synd.. 
330 City Svc... 
100 Cit Svc “B” ctfs.. 
100 Columbia Pet 
2000 Engineers Pet...... 
2000 Federal OF. cccdove % 
400 Fensland Oj! ...... 18% 
300 Glenrock Oll..... 1% 

15000 Hud Ol .... 
3300 Int Pet......+..++ 22% 
1100 Keystone Ranger 65% 

900 Livingston Pet’ .. 1% 
100 Maracaibo Oil ... 19% 
100 Marland Ref..... 4% 


ing: suddenly developed uncertainty 
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4000 Candelaria Min ... .34 
6900 Cons eeeeeeeesd 63 
1200 Cortes 8 WEF cetvcts 4 
100 Creason Gold. ...... 2 
500 Dolores Esperans .. 1 
6000 Eureka Croesus......33 
1000 Goldfield Florence.. .16 
1000 Hard Shell Min.....14 
3000 Harmill Div Min... .08 
100 Howe Sound Co.... 2% 
5000 Ind Lead Mines.. .54 | 
600 Jerome Verde Div 3% 
300 Kerr Lake ..+.++. 38% 
erro Star .....+. .06 


4000 Mate Mns Cons .16 
1400 Motherlode Clit... 
2000 Nat Tin eeereeeeee 35 
200 Nipissing eaeeeeeeee 

100 Sheldon Mines ..... 

100 Sou Am P &G..... 4% 
100 Stewart Min ....... .07 
100 Honopah Ext ...... 1 
1206 Unity Gold ........ 8 
5600 United Eastern .. 


BON 
(Sales in $1000) 
2Allied Packer 66.. ss. 
5 Allied Packer 68 ctf 64% 


Am T & T 68 1922.. 100% 


—s 
pind bp Rin on te ates 


1Cent Steel 8s <s+- + 105% 105% 7 
5 Commonw’'th Ppr ¢s 906« 

.- Cons Gas 7s ....-..101 it “a 

2 Freeport Tex 7s....141% 141% 1414 

965 Goodrich Tire 7a.» 108% . 103% 

~ 1Hood Rub 7% 98%" 98% 

23 Inter R T 8a’22.... 90% 

& Kennecott Cop 7s..104% 106% 104% 

7 Laclede Gas 7s..... 99% 99% = 

2Libby McN & L 1s 99% 88% 99% 

1 Liggett-Winch 7s..100% 100% 100% © 


10 Morris & Co ras. .105% 105% 105% 
5 Nat Acme 7%s.'... 96 56% 


a 9 % 

3 Phillips Pet ‘Tigewwi0sie 102% 102% 

§ Pub S Corp N J 78.101% 101 101% 
& Co 78...... 97 . 97 


7 . 
5 Swift & Co 7a '26..102 
1Texas Co 7s..,...101 
1Un R of Hav 7%s.104 
1 Valvorine 7s ...... 99 
West Blec 7a......- 
4 Winchester 7%s ..102 
FOREIGN BO | 
45 Argentine 7s ’'23.. yt 2» oan 290 
16 Can GS 7 occcees. i 34% 
60 French Govt 4 ... he +4 ) 
10N Y NH Fr. 7 ... 74 
‘ 14 Swiss 54% .....+.+-108% 108% 18m. 
7U'S Brazil 7%s ... 87. 86% ~ 86% 
35U S Mex 4s sceseee 41% 41. 41 


|ISSUES NEW STAMP: 


TAX REGULATIONS: — 


WASHINGTON, July 5—New regu- 
lations covering stamp taxes on .doc- 
uments in conformity with. the. og 
nue Act of 1921 were issued today by 
the Treasury. 

, The mary stamp tases cover all ae of 
ocumentary stamp on 

‘certificates of soar, sales of prod 

ucts for future d 

rules are to be Dp 


BOSTON CURB - 


(Quotations ‘to 2:30 p. m.) 
Lew 


ry tor 


Allied O soevereessseore 
Bagdad ‘Stiver evecseeens 
Boston & Mont ...see0000/15 
Chief Cons Min 
Cons Copper seeeeseseeee 
Crystal Copper’ eeeeeesere 
Daddy eeeeveeeveveseeeeases 05 
dn. 2g eeeeeoeceeeeseeee 


e*e@eeeeee ee easeaeoeees $4 


Tmpertal Cons eeeeseeeoe 02, 
siaiaetio @eeevtesoads ese ae 
Seaboard ...... 42% 
Shea ebcove Pectossceeestes ly 
United Verde Ext® ...... 27% 27% 
U 8 Steamship .......:...07 
Verde Mines ....sscceeees 33 


*Rx-dividend. 
BOMBAY PORT LOAN 
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Truastis to offer soon par 


LONDON, July 6—The re f 
6 en cent debentures, to bei re 


: May we send you 
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JULY INVESTMENTS © 
ila: 


is the title of our 32-page illustrated booklet just off the press, 
which describes a carefully selected list of 


* Yield 
_ 13 Corporation issues. .5.15 to 6.60% 
17 Municipal issues... .3.85 to 5.10% 


a copy? 
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52 Temple Place 


_Bonp DEPARTMENT - . 


Oxtp Cotony. Trust CoMPANY _ 


17 Court Street 
BOSTON 


| eaee Members of Federal Reserve System 
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WOOLEN MARKET 
DULL AND PRICES 
CONTINUE FIRM 


Holiday Interferes With Activity 
—Early Opening of Light- 


weight Season — 


INEW COAL AREA 
. INOKLAHOMA 


Huge Bituminous Field Now Be- 
ing Developed 


PARSONS, Kan, July 5 (Special) — 
Southwestern coal operators in the 
race to find large coal déposits have 
uncovered what is said to be one 
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From May, 1921, to May,’ 1922, out 
of 14 leading foreign currencies eight 
advanced, and six remained st 4 
or declined. The greatest recovery 
has been made by the Canadian dol- 


The present position of Germany a8| \-cur before the goods are delivere. 
a.competitor in the world’s machinery | The cancellation of numerous orders 
markets has-been considerably over-| placed in Germany by foreign custom- 


rated by many writers, says William | °™S §s reported. — | 
Althoff of the indystrial machinery} All of the above conditions have 


of.the large soft coal fields in the 
United States. 

The new field, in which develop- 
ment is in the initial stages, extends 
from Blue Jacket, Okla., almost to 


lion Hnear feet of Pacific coast lumber 
was shipped to the Atlantic seaboard 
via the Panama Canal last year. The 
amount already shipped in the first six 
months of this year far exceeds that | 


w 


The wool trade has L..d a very quiet 
week, altogether, having been closed 
practically from Saturday noon until 


3 ker hide markets 
combine’ toimake sales difficult and 
small in the aggregate. _ Following 


a 


this morning, on account of the holi- 


day. : 
The demand from i » mills during 
the last two or three weeks has been 
lagging, the woolen mill trade being 
especially dull, although there has 
been a fair amount of interest shown 
on the part of the worsted manu- 
facturers, whose inquiries are likely 
to result in heavier buying a little 
later, when the new season’s goods 
are opened. Meantime, the market is 
rather on the dull side, although 
values have not sagged appreciably 
lower in this market. 
Staple Goods Steady 
Such sales as have been effected 
seem to indicate that prices are hold- 
ing fairly firm. There are indica- 
cations that some of the Chicago 
pullers might shade prices somewhat 
on their holdings of fine wool, for 
which they have been asking an aver- 
age price of $1.05 but no sales have 
been made. Ordinary and inferior 
scoured wools, also, are in the buyer’s 
favor but when one comes to good 
staple wools of any grade, prices are 
held very steady in the eastern mar- 
kets. Some fine staple wool (graded) 
is reported to have been sold at $1.35, 
clean basis and good fine and fine 
mediun’ combing territory wool in the 
original bags has been sold at $1.25, 
which is going quotation for that type 
of wool along Summer street. : 
Half-shod combing wool has been 
sold at $1.10, clean basis and three- 
eighths combing at 90 cents, clean 
basis, while more or less quarter- 
blood combing has changed hands at 
75 to 78 cents, clean basis, accordihg 
- to the wool. Fleece wools have been 
rdther quiet, but firmly held, while 
pulled and scoured wools. have been 
very quiet, some of the larger scoured 
wool houses not having made any 
sales during the week. Noils also 
are quiet, but generally steady in 
price. In foreign wools there has been 
a little business in wools in bond, 
mostly on the finer edge. These wools 
also are steady at recent quotations, 
ood 64-70s combing wools having 
een sold at $1.05 to $1.10 in bond. 
Stocks of foreign wool in bonds as 
of June 1, according to the latest gov- 
ernment figures just issued, were 
$4,262,107 pounds, of which 59,843,545 
pounds were combing wool and the 
balance “clothing” wool, i. e., carding 


Vinita, Okla., and laps over the Kan- | are 
sas line. The area, roughly, is more 
than 12 miles across and almost 25 
miles deep. 

The field cannot be said to have been 
discovered recently because it has 
been worked desultorily since the 
opening of the Pittsburgh, Kan., field 
many years ago. There have always 
been a few itinerant miners grubbing 
out a livelihood in the drifts. As 
crude as this system is, it has sufficed 
to keep many miners in food. These 
old miners who havé always predicted 
that some day the field would be ap- 
preciated, have their innings now. | 

It has been a long wait, but from 
their burrows in the sides of the many 
hills, they may see surveying parties 
of the Mtssouri, Kansas and Texas, 
Missouri Pacific, Frisco, and Missouri 
Oklahoma and Gulf railroads, running 
lines for prospective feeders to tap the 
rich field. Men who, for many years, 
have been picking deep into the jack- | 
oaked hills, now say they’ll see the 
oaked hills, now say they'll see the 
southeastern Kansas field. 

Development is moving rapidly. 
Seven core drills are at work in the 
field. Banzet, a new town, has come 
into being. An interurban line from 
Vinita to Miami, Okla., has been 
routed. One oil company has spent’ 
more than $400,000 in lease rights. 

Coal from the new field is of ex- 
cellent quality, operators say. It is 
found at a shallow depth. 
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Quoted by E. J. Kitching & Cd. : 
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American Glue Co. pfd........ 127% .. 
American Mfg. Co. pfd $1 
B. B. & R. Knight, Inc pfd.. .. 
Bigelow Hartford Carpet Co. ‘ 
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Boston Mfg. Co. pfd. 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co. pfd $3 

Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. pfd..100 

Conn, Mills* ; 70 

Crosset (Lewis A.) Shoe Co. 
pfd.. 96% 

Dartmouth Mfg. Coa pfd. 

Douglas Shoe Co, pfd. 

Eastern Mfg. Co. pfd....scsee. 

Emerson Shoe Co. pfd. 

Esmond Mills pfd 

Fairbanks Morse Co, pfd. 

Fairhaven Mills pfd 

Fisk Rubber Co. pfd 

Gosnold Mills pfd. .....:...... 88 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co.,pfd. 40 
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6,000 Feb-Mar-Apr heavy na- 


3,000 April heavy nat cows. .1544c 
2,000 June-July hvy nat cows.16%c 138c 
500 Jan to Mar brand bulls 8%c 


It-is obvious from reports coming 
from all packer hide markets that 
prices are not only very firm, but the 
improving quality has an ‘upward 
trend. This condition, however, ig so 


offerjngs for lots which some specific 
contract seems to obligate may be. in 
part responsible for this inflation. 
The larger operators have’ been out 
.of the market for several weeks prob- 
ably waiting for July hides to make a 
showing of quality stock. : 
ee in the main hide markets 
cla 
pull-offs, also on hides previous to 
June, therefore, it js a fair .assump- 
tion, that they may hold July hides 
with @ firm hand. Although there is 
a shortage'on some grades. 


native cows are obtainable, but prac- 
tically all other selections are so well’ 
cleaned ouf that control of prices is 
no difficult matter. 

The country hide market is particu- 


although no sales of any account are 
reported. - 


Frigorifico steer and cow hides con- 
tinue active, although they are 


South America. 
60,000 have been booked in the New 
York market. 

The hide market is so conditioned 
that holders‘ can further inflate, but | NOU 
; consider unnecessary advances might 

in the end prove a loser. 

Calfskins remain firm and active, a 
sthall advance is noted in late reports. 


LONDON, July 5—Price movements 


regular today. Business was restricted 
because of the general disposition to 


the chief latest sales: figure. 
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Low July5 July3 


division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce in a special sur- 
vey of the international situation. 
Mr. Althoff’s conclusions are that 
America’s premier posjtion, which it 
has captured and held from Germany 
since 1913, is not. menaced by Ger- 
Many whose exports of ihdustrial 
machinery are now in value below 
those of Great Britain, the United 
States’ closest 
place. 


United States Moves Ahead 
During the years 1910-1913 inclu- 


-| sive; as shown by charts and tables 


prepares by Mr. Althoff, Germany, the 
nited Kingdom, France, and the 


United States exported annually a 


., |total average of approximately $530,- 
. }900,000 of machinery. 


Throughout 
this period Germany held first piace, 
but its proportion fell from 46.1 per 
cent of the total of these countries in 


11910 to 43.6 per cent in 1913. The 


proportion of the United Kingdom also 
declined continually during these 
years, and in 1913 its share was only 
28.8 per cent compared with 33.1 per 
cent in 1910. The United States, on 
the contrary, secured a larger pro- 
portion each successive year, rising 
steadily from 17.1 per cent of the 


; {total in 1910 to 20.9 per cent in 1913. 


In value this represented an increase 


... (of almost $57,000,000. 


In 1918 and 1919 the United States, 


‘as was to be expected, furnished the 


‘| bulk of the machinery exports, the 


actua] amounts being $282,000,000 and 
$378,000,000 respectively. 

During 1920 Germany was again in 
the field, the total of the four countries 
ascending well toward $1,000,000,000. 
Of this the United States supplied 
nearly one-half (48.9 per cent), the 
United Kingdom 24.6 per cent. and Ger- 
many 20.8 per cent; 


United Kingdom Exports 
The United Kingdom alone of the 


the value of its exports for 1921, due 
largely to heavy shipments of textile 
machinery on orders that had long 
been unfilled. Machinery exports 
from the United States fell off cpnsid- 
erably during 1921, this being due in a 
large meagure to the reduction in unit 


‘| prices and to the extraordinary ex- 


change situation that prevailed in the 
world markets. 
It should be particularly noted, how- 


-/ ever, that United States’ machinery ex- 


, competitor for. first} 


four countries shows an increase in 


| 


’ 


pfree entry under 


further peculiar significance when it 
is remembered. that during recent 
years German supplies had already 
found it difficult to deliver machinery 
in accordance with prices and deliy- 
ery dates contracted. , 


Customs Rulings | 


. NEW YORK, July 5 (Special)—The 
Board of United States General Ap- 
praisers which fixes the customs clas- 
sification,of imported goods, the sub- 
ject of litigation at the various ports 
throughout the country, has just 
handed down a number of important 
decisions covering a wide variety of 
merchandise. In a ruling sustainin 
a protest of C. J. Tower & Sons, 


of Clevelang, O., the board: finds that 
sewing mathine parts are entitled to 
i ae 441 of the 
tariff act of 1913. This decision re- 
verses the collector’s assessment at 
‘10 per cent ad yalorem under para- 
graph 125. | 
In another decision T. D. Downing 
& Co. of Boston succeeds in obtain- 
ing free entry, under paragraph 656, 
as artistic antiquities, for certain im- 


‘ported .porcelain, amber and crystal 


ornaments. In the same ruling the 
duty on jade, crystal and agate orna- 
ments is reduced from 45 per ‘cent to 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

Randolph Dodge wins in a decision 
holding washable cotton bath mats or 
rugs dutiable at 20 rather than 25 per 
cent ad valorem, while in another de 
cision, overruling protests of the 
Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Sinclair 
Company, the collector’s assessment 
on printers’ blankets, at 30 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 266, is 
affirmed. 3 

The Maine Central Railway Com- 
pany has just obtained a ruling per- 
mitting the free entry of molding sand 
while free entry is also accorded un- 
finished lamb skins, used in the manu- 
facture of glove leather, imported by 
F.-B. Vandegrift & Co., Horwitz & 
Arbib and Gare Keshishian & Co. 

Protests of Jahn Wanamaker, Alex 
Murphy & Co., and William B. Leonard 


& Co. are sustained by the customs 
board in a ruling reducing the tariff 
rate on imported flannels from 35 to 


Buffalo, N. Y.: -and.A. W. Fenton Jr., 000.000 


lar, which in May, 1922, was at an 
average discount of only 1,2 per cent 
he advance of ster 


at New York. r 
was from $3.98 in May, 1921, to $4.45 
French, Dutch, Swedish, Swiss, 


in May, 1922. 


j Indian, and entine exc e also 
reduced thalr “Shecbatete All of these 


countries, as well as Canada and 
Great Britain, in the 12 months re- 


the United States by not less that $35; 

000. The milreis is at the same 
level as in May, 1921. Japan’s balance 
against United States declined ap- 
proximately $25,000,000, or 49 per cent. 
The yen declined 3 pér cent. 

American trade balances evidently 
figured with far less importance in 
the exchange movement than a year 
ago, and have to some extent given 
place to other factors. 

The Commerce Department’s com- 
Pilation of the average of leading ex- 
changes in dollars during May and 
April, 1922, aind May, 1921, follows: 

1922 
May April 


England, sterling .... 4.45 441 


Belgium, franc . 
Germany mark 
Netherlands, guilder.. 
Sweden, krone 
Switzerland, franc.... 


& Valentine). 


Argentina, gold peso.. 
Brazil, milrels 
Chile, paper peso.... 


TOOL. CONCERN IS 
EARNING ENOUGH 
TO PAY DIVIDEND 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
for the six months ended June 30 
earned approximately $250,000 or 2 
per cent on the $12,309,000 stock after 


charges, including depreciation charge, 


for a -possible. decline of . exchange 


wool. In addition there were in bond, 
awaiting entry for consumption, 67,083 
pounds of noils, 228,373 pounds of tops 
and 635,348 pounds of wool yarns, be- 


30 per cent ad valorem. rates on funds in foreign countries. 
_ Last year net income available for 
dividends was $118,364 or $1 a share. 


The $6 paid required $617,651, making 


| wait for the announcement of the Bank 
‘of England’s rate of discount tomor- 
row. There has béen talk about a 
reduction im the rate to 3 per cent. 


United Fruit... .!4! 
Un Shoe Magh.. 58% 
Un Sh Mac of... 25 
U S Smelt of.... #8 


ports last year exceeded in value those 
for 1918, and were more than twice as } 


great as in 1913. ‘HARDWARE TRADE 


Greenfield Tap & Die Co. pfd.. 90 
Harmony Mills pfd 99 
Hendee Mfz. 

Heywood-Wakefield Co. pfd...102 


sides 1,504,632 pounds of mohair. 
Lower Prices in West 

Lower prices are reported as pre- 
vailing in the West. There has been 


no marked decline in the country dis- 
tricts, as compared with a week ago, 
although it is probably true that ia 
some sections, notably in Texds, one 
could buy now and then good 12 
months’ fine combing clean wools 5 
cents a pound lower than was pos- 
sible last week. Good fine combing 
wools have been purchased in Texas 
within the past week a 
landed Boston. 

In the northwest, prices have not 
changed greatly in the last week, the 
better lots of fine and half-blood staple 
wools not being sought above 40 cents 
and in some localities 38 cents is being 
offered. For one very good. clip this 
price was paid in Wyoming, these 
wools being estimated to cost in the 
range of $1.15 to $1.20, clean landed, 
Boston. In the bright wool sections, 


$1.15, clean} 


Home Bleach & Dye Wks. pfd. 63 
E400G RUDDOP- DIG, wince cccceces 97 
Ipswich Mills pfd 

Keith (George E.) pfd 

Lancaster Mills nfd........... 100 
Library Bureau pfd 

Merrimack Mfg. ¢ 

Nashua Mfg. 


Quincy Mkt. Cold S. & W. Co. 
pfd. 

Regal Shoe Co. pfd 

Saco Lowell Shops pfd. 

Sanford Mills pfd 

Sharp Mfg. 


can 


pre 


U. S. Envelope pfd. ........... 107 
West Boylston Mfg. Co. pfd... 94 
Wickwire Spencer Steel pfd... 77 
William Whitman Co. pfd..... 98 
Winnsboro Mills pfd. 


*Iist pfd. 


CINCINNATI STOCKS 


Price range for week ending Saturday, 
July I: 


* 


This would be the lowest stnce Jan. 22 | 
1914, if made. ! 

The oil 
changes were narrow. Royal Dutch 
was 39, Shell Transport 4%, and Mexi- 


was qutet but firm. Hudson Bay was 
6 13-16. 

The rubber section was idle and 
drooped. 

The gilt-edged list was firm around 


dull because of unsettled exchange 
rates, 

Home rails were mixed but gener- 
ally lower. 
caused advances in Argentine rails. 

Consols for money were 57%, Grand 
Trunk 114, De Beers 11%, Rand Mines’ 
2%. 
rates, short ‘bills 2@2% per cent; 
three months’ bills 24%-per cent. 


GREATER TRAVEL 


U 8S Steel.... 


group was steady but 


Eagle 3%. The industrial group| winona : 


ee 


vious levels. French loans weré 


AtiG&WI 5s... 


A demand from investors 
Chi Junc 5s.. 


Money 1% per cent. Discount | SWitt5s.--... . 


Utah Avex..... 
Utah Me & T. ee 
Ventura Oil. see 32% 
Wal Watch..... 
Walworth Mfe. en 


Lib Sios.....!00.20 
Ist 4% 8... 100.00 
2d 4s. eee 99.84 
3d 4%s. eee 99.94 
4th 4%e6. ee 100. 10 

Victory 4%a.'00.34~ 
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62 6 
92%. 
87 
2 
97% 
109 


Miss RivPw 5s. 
War Bros 7%s.. 


98% 
2% 
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100,48 
100,00 
$9.04 
£9.94 
100.10 
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LIBERTY BONDS 


93.94 
100.00 
99.84 


v¥.9 
100.1 


100.34 100.34 
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97% 
109 


Wheat: July.. 
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High 
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In other aords, during 1921 the 
United States exported machinery to 
the extent of $290,00,000 or 36.2 per 
cent of the total of the four countries 
combined, compared with $130,000,000 
or 20.8 per cent of the 1913: total. 

The outstanding feature of the figures 
presented herewith is that in 1920.and 
1921, Germany, despite the advan- 
tages of favorable exchange rates, low 


ported only about, one-half the pro- 
portion it shipped during the pre-war 
period. 
Germany’s Disadvantage 

Fundamental conditions at present 
wave in Germany are such as to 
serious y impair its position as a com- 
petitor in the world machinery mar- 
kets. To a large extent its low costs 
have been the result of direct and 
indirect government subsidies which 
the German Government must neces- 
sarily abandon. Government control 
as applied to grain prices has already 


GENERALLY GOOD, 
PRICES STRONGER 


price tendencies feature the hardware 


' 
f 
‘ 


{ 


wages, government subsidies, etc., ex- | 


;market throughout the country, ac- 


cording to the Hardware Age. Bolts 
and nuts, steel sheet, 


and copper rivets and burrs were 
among the principal items on which 
adxances occurred, the average gen- 
eral advance being approximately 10 


per cent. | 
‘In.the New York district buying ac- 
tivity continues for seasonable goods. 


Staples are consistently firm. Orders 
are numerous but small. A more con- 
fident. undertone, however, is reflected 
generally throughout the district. 
Chicago reports indicate a continua- 
tion: of good business and ‘stiffening 


Seasonable activity. and stiffening 


turpentine, 
wrought washers, caps and set screws 


a deficit of $499,287. 
the annual rate was cut from $8 to $4. 

Business is coming in twice as fast 
as last March and shows signs of 
further increase. Railroads have 
} been good buyers of tools and sup- 
plies and the upturn in building ope- 
rations has -helped. (Normally carriers 
are the company’s largest customers. 

Buying has been restricted so long 
that replacement needs should insure 
a large volume of businéss for some 
time. While - practically all roads 
haye mapped out plans for. purchases 
and some have placed tentative orders, 


The election of Charles. M.: Schwab 
as chairman of the board in place of 
J. R. McGinley was expected. Mr. 
Schwab is probably the largest: stock- 
holder and has been a director for 
many years. : . 


NEW GOODRICH BQNDS 


B. G. Goodrich bn, wage has completed 
ing $20,000,000 of an 


In June, 1921, - 


finances are still a restraining factor. 


arrangements for se 
authorized issue of $25,000,000. 25-year frst 

mortgage 6% per cent gold bonds. The. 

proceeds of sales will be used to retire . 
$30,000,000 -5-year 7 percent convertible 

notes due -April 1, 1925,: which wil) be 

called as a whole Oct..1, 1922. The Bank- 

ers. Trust Company, Guaranty Trust 

Company, and Goldman, Sacha & Co. of 

New York will head the underwriting 

syndicate. : igs 


been abolished, bringing about a gen- 


, IN NORTHWEST 


ST. PAUL, July 5—Passenger travel 
on the northwestern railroads through ; 
this gateway was 16 per cent heavier 
the first three weeks of June than a 
year ago. Union station ticket sales 
rexceeded May sales by 16 per cent, 
April by 15 ver cent, March by 17 per 
cent, and February by 27 per cent. 

Extra coaches are necessary on 
preferred trains, and executives of the 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern, and 
Omaha forecast greatly improved pas- 
senger earnings this year..The stream 
of travel is to Minnesota and Wis- 
consin lake resorts, Glacier and Yel- 
lowstone national parks and the 
Pacific northwest. " 


COTTON CROP ESTIMATES 


The American Cotton Association fore- 
cast of the cotton crop of the United 
States places the total at 10,781,843 bales. 
The ciation estimates the condition 
of the crop as 70 on.June 206, compared 
with a 10-year average of 76.9. 
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11,27 
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July. 
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July.. 
Sept. 
Dec. ° 
July..e 11,35b 
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’ CHICAGO CASH MARKET 
Wheat, No. 2 hard winter. .$1.17 @1.19 
Corn,..No. 1 yellow 
No. 2 yellow 


STOCKS 


Sales ee High 
§Am Laund M.120 
125Am Rolling M 365% 
70 do pfd 
660 Cent Whse A. 9% 
12Cr Overall pfd 98% 
71 Churngold » 32% 
23 Cooper A pfd, 17% 
3Gruen Watch . 30 
10 do pfd 102 
3 Krog Gro & B.242% 2 
4Fenton United. 54 
2 John Doug pfd.105 
10 Dixie Term pfd 98 
450 Proc & Gam..134 
39 do 6% pfd..105% 
50 Paragon Ref.. 13 
10 Pure O 6% pfd 78 
50 da 8% pfd.. 98% 
5 USP&L Ast pfd 88 
1 Owens Bot pfd.108 
5 Globe-Wer pfd.100 
10 GI Soap spl pfd 9814 
41U S Pla Card 75% 
5 Wh Paper pfd 71 
5 Wurlit 7% pfd.100 
1Richdsen pfd .100 
70Cin G & E... 79° 
44Cinci Tel .... 
1160 Bell T pfd. 
81 Cincil St Ry... 
3TC NEC 
110 do pfd 
12 Day & M pfd. 
1Ohlo Tract ~.. 
681 do pfd 
37 Little Mi 
2CNO&TPRR ..103 103 
20 Cit» Natl Bk,..202% 202% 
BONDS 
$1000 Pr & Gam 7s.101 
500D Add M &8s.100 


PACKERS’ OUTLOOK 
DECLARED BRIGHT 


CHICAGO, July 5—J..Ogden Armour 
says: “I can see no reason for believ- 
ing that business of the’ next year or 
two will be good enough to wipe out 
losses of the last several years, but 
where liquidation has been honestly 
completed, there is every reason to 
look for sufficient volume aud eruffi- 
cient margins of profits to keep the 
industry end business headed in the ! 
right direction.” : | ’ 

Louis F. Swift says: “Despite the : 
uncertainty of-the foreign situation, 
no wool suitable for this market and | we can have fairly good times. Mod- 
America did not.buy. .. - . .berate prosperity is best.” Speers 
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the market still is very firm and 40 to 
42 or 43 cents is being paid for medium 
wools of the better descriptions, while 
for fine decline'clips the holders are 
‘firm at 50 to 52 cents still. 

The manufacturers are getting ready 
for the new: lightweight season and. 
already sampling has commenced. 
Many aretooking for an early opening 
of goods on the basis of prices which 
are prevalent at the moment, Le., on 
the basis of the advances recently 
named, to bring the price of goods to 
a parity with the price of the raw 
material. The tariff, however, will 
have a good deal to do with the action 
of the manufacturers, who are wait- 
ing for the outcome of the permanent 
tariff measure, which is now con- 
fidently expected to become a law 
aboout Sept. 1. 4 . 

Factors Affecting Prices 


It is by no means impossible that 
the Senate, in its wisdom, may decide 
to lower the net rate on wool, which, 
of course, would mean lower rates for 
goods and this would have a controll- 
ing influence upon the price of do- 
mestic goods at once: Then, too, there 
{is the coal strike and the railroad 
strike with which to figure, although 
the latter is not taken seriously. 
These influences have, if anything, a 
tendecy to delay the opening of light- 
weight fabrics. Finally, and by no 
means last in importance, is the ques- 
tion of wages in the mills. “Will it be 
continue the same wage basis beyond 
the present season? The answer to 
that question will have a direct bear- 
ing on the price of goods. 

The foreign markets are reported 
steady, on the basis, of the closing 
rates London last week, when me- 
rinos re par to 5 per cent down 
from the previous closing rates in May 
and crossbreds were 10 to 15 per cent 
lower. Yorkshire, however, anticipates. 
little further decline for some time to 
come. Good 64s tops are quoted in 
Bradford at 54d. for spot stocks and 
52d. for deliveries.in October. Cables 
in from the sale in Brisbane report a 
drop of perhaps 10 per cent in prices 

' there but this is due largely to ‘the 
fact that the wool offered was very 
poor. In fact, there was practically 


éral movement for higher wales, tendencies. Building is active and 
Freight rates and raw material prices ' some inquiries for fall shipments have 
are rising rapidly, and labor difficy}-| been received by the local jobbers. 


ties are becoming inerepitnaty numer- ; The annual convention of the National 


ous. There is a shortage of both coateftetall ‘Hardware Association occupied 
and coke. ; |the attention of the hardware trade 


The forced tnternal loan -contem- | 


during the past week. : 
plated by the German: Government| West of the Mississippi sales are re- 
will undoubtedly be demanded in the 


ported to: be good and business shows 
near future. The amount is about |indications that the presént pacé will 
1,000,000,000 gold marks, equivatent at 


be maintained through the fall. ~ 
present to approximately 70,000,000,- The Southern states are enjoying 
000 paper marks. This loan will be a 
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substantially good. business, although 
heavy burden on industry. The sup- the past week showed some slight fall. 
plementary taxation that must nsc- ing off in the volume.of the demand. 
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JULY INVESTMENT LIST 
Our July investment fist ‘describes over eighty issues” 
of State, County and City ‘Securities, both foreign | 
and domestic, together with Public Utility and other 
corporation issues and is now ready for distribution. 
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Copies sent upon request 
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FLUCTUATIONS IN 
STERLING SEEM TO 
BE INEXPLICABLE 


Century-Old Quest Still Popular 
—Relation of Bank Rate 


to Prices 


Special from Monttor Bureau 


LONDON, June 23—To profess to be 
prepared for an undesired eventuality 
is one thing and to take it with phi- 
losophy when it oceurs is quite an- 
other. The rise in sterling to over 
$4.50 came unexpectedly and without 
adequate explanation; so much had to 
be attributed to sentiment that opinion 
in London was virtually unanimous 
that the rise could not long be re- 
tained. 

The reaction came more suddenly 
and- more violently. than had been 
counted on and at once explanations 
were called for. The notion that a 
main factor in the rise was the pros- 
pect of a reparation loan to Germany, 
had perforce to be abandoned, seeing 
that the fall was delayed for an ap- 
preciable space after the bankers’ con- 
vention in.Paris had separated with- 
out result. It is impossible to believe 
the British Government blundered in- 
to the exchange market to prepare 
for the first interest payment on the 
Washington debt, just when Lancashire 
was arranging to finance early impor- 
tations of the new cotton crop. Quite 
reasonable people suggested such ex- 
planations of the quick fall in sterling 
without reflecting that with al] its 
faults the British Treasury does not 
attempt to buy its own exchange, or 
that Lancashire has for generations 
left business of that description to 
those who understand it. 


Rise in Sterling 


Perhaps the least happy of those 
who make it a duty to explain the 
inexplicable were the pundits who 
ascribed the rise in sterling to the 
changes in price levels in the United | 
Kingdom and the United States. 
Doubtless there is something, perhaps 
a lot, in these theorizings, but they 
imply slow acting tendencies and 
have no conceivable relation to sharp 
and quickly alternating movements. 
It is possible that a slowly operating 
influence might have its effect on the 
course of exchange suddenly acceler- 
ated by some incidental and current 
factor; it is equally impossible that 
its influence could be as immediately 
countered and reversed by another 
momentary factor. 

Surely the one certainty about ster- 
ling is that it must be uncertain be- 
cause it occupied a pivotal position 
between the only currency that main- 
tains its old relation with gold and the 
many continental currencies with their 
varying degrees of depreciation. Lon- 
don is still the central clearing house 
and sterling the clearing medium; 
but London can no longer -adjust its 
balance daily or even weekly, and the 
oscillations in sterling in relation to 
the dollar are not wholly, though in 
the main, the reflection of British in- 
tromissions with the United States, 
but these exaggerated or minimized 
by the extent to which the Continent 
is making use of London credit and 
facilities. 

Bank Rate and Bond Prices 


If exchanges have passed from the 
region of exact science to that of 
guesswork, one remnant of pre-war 
certainty in monetary matters re- 
mains. The reduction in the Bank 
of England rate from 4 to 3% per 
cent was followed with almost me- 
chanical precision by an appreciation 
of first-class securities. 

The Times, which daily reproduces 
extracts from the paper of a century 
before, has just exhumed a reference 
to the lowering of the Bank of Eng- 
land rate in June, 1822, just four 
years after the conclusion of the Na- 
poleonic wars. On that occasion the 
reduction had “been so long withheld 
that when announced it was quite un- 
expected.” And as soon as it was an- 
nounced the funds’.“experienced an 
advance in value.” 

Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Charter Act 
of 1844 has come to be so universally 
regarded as the starting point of mod- 
ern financia] history in England that 
nobody troubles about anything ear- 
lier than that date, save only “The 
Wealth of Nations,” the evergreen 
“Bullion Report” and perhaps Sir 
Henry Parnell’s caustic studies of 
British national finance between the 
final defeat of Napoleon and the Free 
Trade era. The astounding applica- 
bility of whole passages‘from all these 
comparatively ancient treatises to 
present-day conditions is comforting. 
In essence today’s problems closely 
resemble those confronting our prede- 
cessors of a century ago; if difficulties 
could be.surmounted then by patience 
and hard work, surely those of today 
can be conquered by the same means! 

A century has added infinitely to the 
subsidiary complications of the prob- 
lems which in their broad features are 
comparable with those of a century 
ago. Chief Justice Taft—who enjoys 
in Great Britain a popularity and a 
welcome sufficiently explained by his 
personality and by the high offices he 
has held and holds, but reinforced by 
the fact that, like so many of our 
statesmen, he qualified for the highest 
office by a term of governing subject 
races in thé East—has been reminding 
English audiences of the excellent 
reasons underlying American abnega- 
tion of interest in European affairs. 
Here in Britain we cannot divest our- 
selves of interest, whether the word 
be interpreted in the lowest or high- 
est tems. 

New States Need Ald 

Some of the newly-created in- 
dependent states engage our sym- 
pathies to an extent that is em- 
~ barrassing on the political side and 
the residue of common sense that 
compels those who have money to 
lend, to insist on seclrity. There is 
Lithuania, a recently emancipated 
Republic which has just circulated in 
appropriate quarters in the city a 
review of its economic and financial 
situation, drawn in good faith but 
vitiated by the sinister truths that the 


esiunted by Polish forces, that in 
consequence half its state expenditure 
is military, and that its natural port 
of Memel is held as a sort of hostage 
by the Allied Powers. Lithuania is 
not asking for loans but is asking for 
countenance, Her bane is a crippled 
and limping exchange, Her currency 
is partly Tzarist Russian rubles, 
partly German marks, the latter pre- 
dominating, with the result that every 
Lithuanian transaction with the outer 
world is subject to the continual 
vicissitudes of the German mark and 
therefore of the oscillations of Euro- 
pean policy. 

The most cheerful signal that 
Lithuania can hoist is that the big 
Lithuanian colony in the 


regularity, but has sent home active 
men with some capital who have 
started a couple of banks and are 
seeking to establish relations between 
the dollar and the Lithuanian 
currency. How poor the latter is 
may be judged from the official sug- 


gestion that the new unit should be 
one two hundreth part of a_ gold 
dollar! 


PROSPECT OF EASY 
MONEY THROUGHOUT 
THE YEAR OF 1922 


The Harvard Economic Service in 
its July 1 survey of general business 
conditions says: 

“At present, money is easy, and 
there is no indication of a turn of the 
tide. The periods of easy money 
conditions which occurred in 1904-05, 
1908-09, and 1911, each lasted about a 
year, while such conditions have at 
this time been in evidence only since 
the end of 1921. 

“Present rates on 4-6 months com- 
mercial paper approximate the low 
points reached during these earlier 
periods, while rates on 60-90 day 
paper are still above them. On the 
former class, the June rate averaged 
4.25 per cent, compared with rates of 
4.63, 4.15, 4.28 per cent respectively in 
the low months of 1904, 1909, and 1911. 
On 60-90 day paper the June rate 
averaged 4 per cent compared with 
lows of 3.55, 3.25 and 3.63 per cent in 
the same three years. 

“At present it is conceivable that 
rates may show a moderate stiffening 
in the next three or four months, in 
accordance with the usual seasonal 
movement; but even this is unlikely. 
We look forward to a continuance of 
easy money at least until the end of 
the year.” 


CHATHAM & PHENIX 
BANK ABSORBS THE 
UNION EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK, July 5—The Chatham 
& Phenix National Bank has acquired 
the Union Exchange National Bank. 
The branch of the Chatham & Phenix 


at 33rd Street and Fifth Avenue :has 
been transferred to quarters of Union 
Exchange National at 295 Fifth Avenue. 

The merger was recently closed by 
the transfer of large blocks of Union 
Exchange stock to President Kauf- 
mann and his associates of the Chat- 
ham & Phenix. 

Chatham & Phenix National has cap- 
ital, surplus and profits of over $20,- 
000,000, and aggregate deposits of 
$150,000,000. Union Exchange National 
has capital of $1,000,000, profits of 
$1,533,700, and aggregate deposits of 
$20,000,000, which gives Chatham & 
Phenix resources of over $200,000,000. 

Mr. Kaufmann believes in a system 
of branch national banks throyghout 
Manhattan and Bronx, each to take 
care of customers in its particular 
community. The Union Exchange Na- 
tional] is the second institution ac- 
quired by Chatham & Phenix within 
a year. New York County National 
Bank was absorbed Nov. 8, 1921. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


1922 


Decrease 
Fourth week —June...$4,134,000 $253,000 
From Jan. 1 2 7,849,000 
MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS 

1922 Decrease 
Fourth week June... $357,232 $884 
Month June 
From Jan. 1 


Year ended Dec, 31: 0 
Oper revenues $4,972,512 $10,781,731 
Govt. compensation... 392,540 
Other income 297,550 

Gross income 11,471,821 

Net income 2,750,329 
Sinking & res funds.. 1,254,447 

Surplus 1,495,882 

DULUTH, MISABEE & NORTHERN 

Year ended Dec 31: 1921 1921 
Oper revenue $12,374,948 $19,299,891 
Oper expenses 8,695,458 
Net revenue 10,604,433 
Oper income 8,093,001 
Net income 5,026,202 

2,362,863 

2,746,419 2,663,339 

HOCKING VALLEY 
1922 

$1,019,599 


"223,525 


1921 
$1,302,729 


69.960 


May : 
Oper revenue 


Oper income 
From Jan 1: 

Oper revenue 

Oper income 


$5,172,392 
1,120,143 
s 


$4,860,010 
786,737 


tDeficit. 


DIVIDENDS — 


Ft. Worth Power & Light Company, 
regular quarterly of 1% per cent on pre- 
ferred, payable Aug. 1 to stock of record 
July 15. 

Carolina Power & Light. Company, 
quarterly % of 1 per cent on common, 
payable Aug. 1 to stock of record July 165. 

Hupp Motor Car Company, usual quar- 
terly of 2% per cent on common, payable 
Aug. 1 to stock of record July 15. 

Ohio Iron & Steel, extra of 3 per cent, 
payable at % of 1 per cent each month 
for last six months of the year. Com- 
pany will pay a total of 9 per cent. Dur- 
ing first six moriths it paid divitiends at 
annual rate of 6 per cent. In 1921.it paid 
dividends at a yearly rate of 24 per cent. 

Kelsey Wheel Company regular quar- 
terly of 1% per cent on preferred, payable 
Aug. 1 to stock of record July 20. 

Fajardo Sugar Company usual quar- 
terly of 1% per cent, payable Aug. 1 to 
stock of record July 20. 


RAW COTTON EXPORTS 
Raw cotton exports for the fiscal year 
ended June, 1922, will approximate 6,600,- 
000 bales out of about 8,500,000 bales pro- 
duced: Exports in the 1921 fiscal year 


country has not got a currency quot- 
able in terms of any. other currency, 
that thrée-eighths of its territory is 


were 56,409,100 bales. The average price 
this year witl be about. $1.79, compared 
with $.213 in 1921. 
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United | 
States not only remits funds with | 
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his auspices. 


|; many Indian agricultural products. 


of commerce 
| is 


lof the Lion and Sun of the latter country. 
outdoor pursuits and is in appearance and manner one of the last persons 


| 


' 
' 


Sir Charles Greenway 


IR CHARLES GREENWAY is one of the numerous band of Anglo-Indians 
who have made their mark in business. 
was for many years engaged in promoting the commercial and indus- 
trial development of that country. He took a leading part in the founding 
of the Burmah Oil Company Ltd., the parent concern of the great Anglo 
Persian Oil Company Ltd., of which he.is now chairman. P 

The recent agreement of this company with the Standard Oil Company, 
which caused a little flutter of excitement in oil circles, was negotiated under 
But his interests are not confined to oil. 
partner in the firm of R. G. Shaw & Co. Ltd., the London house of the great 
firm Shaw, Wallace & Co., of India, which has been prominent in developing 


Another associated firm, Strick, Scott & Co. Ltd., is one of the pioneers | 


in Mesopotamia and Persia, and Sir Charles Greenway himself 
one of a very small band of Englishmen to be a grand officer of the Order 


/one would suspect of-being guilty of “big business.” 
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Going out to India in 1885 he 
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He is also a senior 


He is a big man, fond of all 
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ENGLAND’S COST 
OF LIVING IS 
MORE STABLE 


Government F igures Believed Too 
Low on Account of Higher 
Standards in Households 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, June 28—Living costs in 
Ergland are becoming more stable 
after a steady decline from the high 
levels of the autumn of 1920. 
The correctness of the basis on 


which the Government calculations of 
the cost of living are made is open to 
very serious doubt, but there is no 
question that the official figures 
faithfully reflect the general trend of 
expense. From January, 1915, the 
cost of living, according to the Labor 
Ministry’s index number steadily 
soared upward till it reached its cli- 
max in November, 1920, by a leap of 
12 points in one month to a total in- 
crease of 176 per cent over the pre- 
war standard. 

Optimists who foretell a reduction 
in the near future to a pre-war scale 
of prices—and there are such ‘proph- 
ets—have little understanding of the 
economic conditions of England and 
the world today. Ina certain few cases 
costs may appear to approximate 
those of the golden days before the 
war. It can, however, be confidently 
asserted that there is no similarity, 
if either the question of quality is 
raised, or account is made of the 
temporary nature of the “bargains” 
to be obtained through the disposal 
ef Government war-time stores or of 
the surplus stocks of manufacturers 
who have been only able to weather 
the slump by turning their goods into 
cash nt a loss. 

Taxes Keep Prices Up 

As regards food prices, ‘increased 
taxation alone is a sufficient barrier 
to a return to the pre-war standard. 
To cite a few cases only, sugar, for 
instance, is taxed at 12s. 4d. per cwt. 
compared with 10d. in 1914, condensed 
milk (sweetened) at 10s. 644d., instead 
of 9d., jam at 18s. 644d. per cwt., 
instead of %d., coca at 428. com- 
pared with 9s. 4d. , 

As it is, it may be very well doubted 
if the official figures adequately repre- 
sent ‘the cost of living in England at 
the present—or have done so, indeed, 
any time since 1914. Statistics very 
carefully compiled by a committee of 
the Trades Union Congress and by a 
body ‘representative of the: middle 
classes go to show that the costs of'a 
working-class famil@ and of a house- 
hold with an income of £750 a year 
upward have increased by very much 
more than is recognized by the Minis- 
try of Labor index figure. 

The outstanding objection on the 
part of trade unionist investigators to 
the official statistics is that they are 
based on the result of a governmental 
inquiry into the expenditure of work- 
ing-class families 18 years ago.. It is 
beyond dispute, however, that since 
1904 there have been big changes in 
the character of the workers’ budget. 
There has certainly been an improve- 
ment, for instance, in dress and in 
the furnishing and equipment of 


‘ 


been increases in the expenditure on 
entertainments—the rise of the cine- 


matograph theater is in itself, suffi- 
cient evidence of this latter state- 
ment. ; 
Change in Living Mode 
As a result of research on behalf of 
the trade unions it has been shown 
that an English laboring, family to- 


day spends its money very diierently 
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homes; there have equally certainly | 1, 


from the way it did in 1904, and if this 
variation in expenditure were to be 
taken into account in the compilation 
of the cost of living figure the index 
number would be a good deal higher 
than it is. Labor estimates now put 
the cost of living to the working 
classes, indeed, about 13 points higher 
than the Ministry of Labor—that is at 
ebout 93 or 94 per cent above 1914 7s 
compared with 80 per cent. 

In view of the change in the scale 
of living on the part of the working 
classes since the early years of the 
persent century, and taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the official 
figure leaves out of account many 
items of the expenditure incurred by 
the middle classes, such as education 
and insurance, for instance, it can 
be safely reckoned that the Govern- 
ment index overestimates the de- 
decrease in the cost of living by about 
10 points. 

As the salaries of civil servants, and, 
in many cases, the wages of men em- 
ployed in business houses and in shop 
and factory, are adjusted according to 
the Ministry of Labor statistics, the 
question of their correctness is a very 
important one to many British homes. 


Public Utility Earnings 
NORTHWESTERN OHIO RAILWAY & 


1921 
$36,937 
34,346 
2,591 


495,865 
421,516 
74,349 
74,829 
68,742 
6,086 


May: 
Oper revenue 
Expenses .....see. ove 
Oper income 

Twelve months: 
Oper revenue 
Expenses 
Oper income ......... 
Total income .. 
Deductions 68,549 
Net income 10,382 

SAYRE ELECTRIC 

May: ’ 
Oper revenue 
Oper income 

Twelve months: 
Oper revenue ........ 
Expenses. 
Ope rincome.... 
Total income 
Deductions 22,604 
Net income 17,262 


BINGHAMTON LIGHT, HEAT & 
. POWER 


459,239 


78,412 
78,931 


1921 
$13,594 
2,118 


192,037 
155,509 
39,867 


1922 

$76,699 
58,522 
18,177 


1921 

$67,560 
45,908 
21,651 


850,388 
636,488 
213,899 


May: 
Oper revenue 
Expenses 
Oper income 
Twelve months: 
Oper revenue 
Expenses 
Oper income 
Total income .....e0.. 222,524 
Deductions 123,740 
Net income 119,922 98,784 


GENERAL.GAS & ELECTRIC 
(Subsidiaries) 
1921 
$911,699 
661,453 
255,769 250,246 
NORTHERN OHIO ELECTRIC 


1922 1921 
$768,523 + $631,147 

587,722 466,371 

180,800 164,775 


$3,741,236 
2,988,994 
802,241 
11,638 
150,000 
*138,361 


May: 
Oper revenue 
Expenses 
N 


EXXP@nSeS ...ccscseces 
Net 

Five months: 
Gross 
Expenses 
Net 


Preferred div 
Balance 


*Deficit. 
WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 


56,717 

Five months: 
Gross $2,335,723 
621,354 


$20,712 


$2,410,506 
691,372 
289,685 


NEW YORK CENTRAL BONDS 
WASHINGTON, July 5—The New York 
Central road has been granted authority 
by the niItefstate Commerce Commission 
to issue $25,000,000 of 6 per cent refunding 
and improvement mortgage bonds, series 
C, to be sold at not less than 90. The 


. 


, considerable 


ating on a norma! basis, there is little 


bonds wil lbe dated Oct. 1, 1921, and | 
mature Oct. 1, 2013, 
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Chief Activity Seems 
Form of Important’ Ley 
Tending Towaid. Betterment 


to. Be’ in 


its accomplishments in tie 
important , legislation, states “CGom- 
mercial Attaché Schurz in a cable to. 


the United States Department of Com- 
mercé. The outcome of the much dis- 
puted presidéntial election was de- 
cided by Congresgional ee in 
favor. of Dr. Bernardes, the $25,000,- 
000 Federal loan for the electrification 
of the Central of Brazil railway was 
authorized and the 
permanent valorization plan approved, 
The ‘lattér carries with it the estab- 
lishment of funds to the amount of 
300,000,000: ntilreis (present value of 
milreis in United States currency 
about §.14). 

Customs 'recéipts at Rio de Janeiro 
and Santos continue to decline, thus 
reflecting the “otgien oe. caution of the 
activities of thé import market. Ex- 
change on the other hand remained 
steddy, the average sight rate for the 
four weeks ending Jupe 17 being 7.236, 
with the tendericy to go lower. By 
June 20, the milreis had reached 7.00. 


Buying Still Cautious 
. Exchange, whic? for more than a 
year has been the basic’ factor operat- 
ing against large scale buying, is more 
than ever the controllig influence, 
for there can be no doubt that the 


matket has reached a point of deple- 
tion of stocks in most lines, where 
buying will soon be necessary to sat- 
isfy current orders of the. local trade. 
As yet, however, improvement is 
slow and buying is still restricted to 
immediate needs. Notable exceptions 
are irop and steel and automobiles in 
bath of which lines good orders. are 
being taken. Exports on the other 
hand show distinct improvement. 
The total Brazilian exports for the 
period of January to April, inclusive, 
were valued at 718,411,000 milreis for 
1922 compared with 498,758,000 mil- 
reis for the similar period of 1921 and 
662,378,000 milreis for 1920, while the 
imports for the periods amounted to 
447,269,000 milreis for 1922, compared 
with 719,211,000 milreis for 1921 and 
423,646,000 milreis for-1920. 
On June 21, there were 372,191 bags 
of sugar and 16,990 bales of cotton 
in ‘Pernambuco and Rio de Janeiro, 
as compared with 545,982 bags of 
sugar and 27,467 bales of cotton on 
May 23, and 750,561 bags of sugar and 
32,920 bales of cotton April 19. The 
sugar market has been steadier and 
improvement is noted 
in cotton prices. Coffee stocks at 
Santos and Rio de Janeiro on June 
21 amounted to 2,687,335 bags and 
1,518,174 bags, respectively. ‘ 
There is no change in the shipping 
market which continues greatly de- 
pressed, The Munson lines carried 
387,842 bags, compared with 367,795 
bags carried by the Lamport & Holt 
line during the first half of the 1921- 
22 crop. The Lloyd Brasileire carried 
686,759 bags to the United States dur- 
ing the same period. 
The reduced passenger fares between 
the United States and Brazil are~al- 
ready resulting in increased | travel.,; 
The Royal Mail has also announced 
a cut in fares in its “D” boats which 
ply between England and South Amer- 
ica. The arrival of the Giulio Ce- 
sare of the Italian Navegazione line 
was one of the features of the month 
of May in steamship circles. Thig is 
the finest vesse] now plying between 
Europe and Brazil. It Eicelases 80,000 
tons and makes the trip from Genoa 
to Rio de Janeiro in 11 days. ~ 
The unusual building and construc- 
tion activity in Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo continues undiminished and 
considerable building is also repofted 
to be going on in Santos and Pernam- 
buco. Due to this activity and to the 
fact that most factories aré now oper- 


- 


unemployment in Brazil, the tendency 
being rather toward a scarcity of 
laborérs in some lines.. There is also 
a distinct tendency toward wage in- 
creases, the wages being paid for ordi- 
nary unskilled labor on the Morre de 
Castello work, 6 milreis a day, being 
probably unprecedented. It is noted, 
however, that the cost of certain 
necessities, especially meat, has risen. 

Another factor affecting the labor 
situation is the scarcity of immi- 
grants. Despite the declared purpose 
of thé Federal Government to stimu- 
late foreign immigration, the move- 
ment of immigrants from Europe is 
still very inadequate. Moreover, with 
the exception of Sao Paulo, which 
maintains an.independent coloniza- 
tion propaganda service in Europe, the 
gtate governments are doing little to 
aid the movement. 


————— 


COMMODITY PRICES 


NEW YORK (Special)—Following are 
the day’s cash prices for staple commer- 
cial products: , : 

Jliy 5 Junes Jily & 
1922 1922 1921 


Wheat, No. 1 spring. 1.61% 1.67 1.52 
Wheat, No. 2 red ‘ 
Corn, No. 2 yellow.... 
Oats. No. 2 white.... 
Flour, Minn. pat . 
12.00 11.40 
26.50 24.00 ° 
15.50. 19.00 
5.60. 6.20 
26.26 25.50 
79% 
. 4.40 
31.00 32.25 39:12 
Copper 


Rubber, rib am. shits. 1.15% .15% 
Cotton, Mid Uplands..28.75 20.7 
Steel billets, Pitts ....38.00 35. 
Print cloths ..... cveds 06% 
Zinc . 6.70 


Beef, family 
Sugar, gran ‘ 
Iron, No. 2 Phil ..... 


12% 
12.58 
37.00 

06% 04% 
Fa es sdb cbaastee 5.675 4.585 


NEBRASKA CROP SITUATON 


Governor McKelvie of Nebraska says: 
“Our wheat crop will probably measure 
up to the estimate of 65,000,000 busheis, 
although some usually hot, dry weather 
just before wheat had matured may have 
cut it short a little. We are having sea- 


Bar silver an 
‘Bar silvér in 


Bar in 
| Canadian ex dig CSE). aoe ed 
Domestic bar silver 


sentative banking thstitutions in foreign 


sonal rains now and agricultural condi. 
tions are very satisfactory.” 


rm 
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New York... T1%e 75%c 
Lendon....,.. $6%4 364d 


: dollars @eeeeveeeern 54%e - 
London,....... 92874 0aef 
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_ Leading Central Bank Rates 
The 12 federal reserve banks and repre- 


cities quote discount rates as follows; 


Boston .....+.+ 4 a 


Copenhagen 
Madrid eeherenee 5% 
Paris 


eve eeee ean 


London 
MOMS... cncosees 
Stockhohmn eeene 4 


Switzerland .... 3 
% 
Cléaring House , Figures 
i 


| Boston . New York 
Exchanges ..3,.....$57,000,000 896,200,000 
Yeaf ago today 51,049,968 
Balances 20,000,00 
Bal year ago today 12,182,239 
F Rbank credit.... 19,925,854 
Accéptance Market 
Spot, Boston delivery. - 
Prime Eligible Banks— : 
60@90 days be0dbesecdedesese 3% @3 
30@60 GAYE wcecccccccccsceces 3% 
Under 30 GEIB. 000 0esesegsese 3% 
nF: ye te Banks— 
90 days eeeeeeedeseoeeees 
30 60 days eeeevesebooeeedase 
Under 30 GayS&....cccccsccces 
Pligible Private Bankers— 
60@ ys teeeeveeeeeesesen 
30@60 days Ceseeoeeeveteseeeed 
Under 30 GRIBs 00 0actcvesoees 


FOREIGN ECHANGE RATES 
Current quotations of various. foreign 
exchanges are given ih the following 
table compared with the last previous 
figures. With the exception of sterling, 
and Argentina, all quotations are in cents 
per unit of foreign currency: 
Last 
Current previous Parity 
$4.44% $4.4275 $4.8648 
4.8648 


— §5,600,000 


@3 
@3 
S403 ) 
3% @3 
3% @3% 
s4O8% 
344@3% 
3%4@3% 


Sterlfng— ‘ 


Pesetas 
Belgian francs 
Kronen (Austria .. 
: . 25.82 
21.40 
soveveceeeg. 16.46 16.27 
; coce 3.86 2.85 
ovcsccoees Liaaee 1.33 ; 
.0550 51.46 
0325  .23.80 


Argentina 


Jugoslavia 
Finland 


eeeeeaeee eee 


. $4.40 
ee 7 eee . 79.25 . 108.32 
errr rr) 58.3750 ‘78.00 
28.75 48.66 
’ 47.8750 .49,84 
.13.558 13.65 , 
80.3750 . 
12.75 
28.75 


Shanghai 
Hong Kong 
Bombay .....+. Oc6éec 
Yokohama 
Brazil ...... eccceee 
FUBUAY ooo evees «80.30 
hile 5 6<eboebneds sé ae , 
*Calcutta eeeeaeeeee 28.75 


*1913 average, 32.44 cts. per rupee. 


JUNE COPPER 
. SHIPMENTS GOOD 


HOUGHTON, Mich., July 5—The last 
copper cargo out of the Lake district 
for June totaled 3,200,000 pounds from 
the three smelters of Calumet & Hecla, 
Quincy, and Michigan. 

June shipments have been indicative 
of a normal demand for the metal and 


% | attracted the attention of 


as food for live stocn. 


M ‘ 


it is believed the final figures for the 
aor will closely approach those of 
4 


shipped. Some small shipments by 


when 10,000,000 pounds were | 


rail also have gone out.+ 


4 


More Than -Billion Pounds.o! 
Sugar Shippéd in Five Months 
—Wheat in Background. 


The export trade of the. United 


in foodstuffs for the month ot 


States 
May and for the ‘iret five months of 


1922 is notable for the very ! 
shipments of corn and sugar, accor 
ing to a survey by the foodstuffs divi- 
sion of the United States Department 
of Commerce. 

Corn and wheat have practically 
changed positions as compared with 


ports being double those of last year, 


whereas, wheat exports ane less than . 


8%'nalf of those for the January-May 


period of 1921. 
Several factors have affected the 
trade in these two commodities. De- 


Clining stocks of wheat in this country 


havéd helped to sustain 
prices. 
been an enormous surplus of.corn at. 
a relatively low price as compared 
with wheat, rice, barley and other 
competing cereals. 

In addition, corn has been used 
largely in relief work, which has 
taken considerable quantities, and its 
use for this pur has undoubtedly 


tf Europeans 
to this cereal, which h has 
not been very popular on the Conti- 
nent. Its low price has also 
it to be used more freely in Europe 


1,000,000,000 Pounds of Sugar 
Sugar exports jfor the first 
months of 1922 exceed 1,000,000,000 
pounds, as compared about « 


sponding period of last year and. 
average of only 30,000,000 pounds 
the pretwar period. | 

This enormous demand for 
confirms the statement made by 
Department of Commerce in Jan 
that the world sugar stocks were lo 
and the situation at that time ) 
the belief that ngt only the large sur- 
plus of old sugar then held in Cuba 
would be readily absorbed, but the 
new crop as well. t. 

Sugar production has been slower 
to recover in Europe than any of the 
other agricultural crops, owing partly 
to the large amount of labor involved 
in the production and also to the lack 
of fertilizer during the war. ; 

Other food commodities that show 
a strong trade far in excess of pre- 
war exports and exceeding last year’s 
are rye, barley, oats, lard, condensed 
milk, raisins and prunes. There is evi- 
dence that the American dried raisin 
and prune are winning a very promi-. 
nent place as fobd products in world 
commerce. ; 

As an animal fat ‘there is practi- 
cally nothing to compete successfully 
with American hég lard. It is ex- 
pected that large imports of this prod- 
uct will continue, as there is no other 
region that can produce an animal 
fat at so low a cost. 

On the other hand, the | 


ports of cottonseed oil, which were . 


well developed in the prewar 
and continued up to last year, 
shown @ remarkable decline. 

in pa 
cottonseed last year and also to 
fact that Europe is n 

creased quantities of low- 

ental oils. 


PROSPERITY TIDE RISING 
WASHINGTON, July 6&6 
booming again, the United 
partment of Commeree reports. 
for May just completed, show. 
of prosperity is | 
industries tabulated during ° 
showed increased production over April, 
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For Safety 


Akron, Ohio cpn 5s & 6s 
State of Michigan cpn és 


Atlanta, Ga., cpn 5s 
Dallas County (Texas) 


For Income 


r Bonds of Our States, Counties, . 
Cities and Towns offer 
exceptional Investment Opportunities 


1924 to "47 @ prices 4.80 & 4.40% 
1932 7 


New Haven, Conn. '\““ 414s 1943 to 52 @ prices 
1927 


Road Dist. 54s 1951 
These are free of all 


For Stability 


Due x - eee 
4.15. 
4.05 
4.40 


@ 98.75 
@ 102.43 


@ 111.70 
Federal  ineunte Taxes 


a 


City of Boston reg ex 4s. 
City of Boston reg ex 4s 
City of Quincy cpn ex 4s 
City of Somerville 

cpn ex 4s 


These are free 


1934 to "45 @ par 
1967 
1924 to "42. @ prices 


1924 to '34 @ 


assachuse 
as well as Federal Income Taxes 


A 


@ 108.20 


of M tts 


well to keep a fair pro 


in Municipal Bonds. 


The Man and Woman of modest means would da 
portion of his or her principal 


New York 
Hartford 
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rising steadily. Of 42 
May, 38 


domestic 
On the other hand, there has - 


very. 


quarter of this amount for the corre- 


due to the very short crap of 
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Travel Notes 


Newfoundland Railway Resumes 
Operation on a regular schedule has 


been resumed by the Reid Newfound-/| 


land. Railway Company.. When this | 
service was discontinued gome time 
ago the people of Newfoundland were 
left without means of railway trans- 


portation. 
Extra Service te Adirondacks 


Extra coaches have been added by 
the Boston & Albany Railway, on @ 
three-time weekly schedule, to trains 
running between Boston and the Ad- 
irondacks, Lake Placid and Thousand 
Islands. This additional service is 
necessary to accommodate summer 
tourists and will be continued until 
September. 

Colonial Line Boats Remodeled 

The boats of the Colonial Line, ply- 
ing between Providence and New 
York, have been thoroughly over- 
hauled. Every stateroom is now on 
the outside and there is running water 
in each room. Large storage tanks 
have been installed in the vessels, so 
there will be an abundant supply of 
water for the use of travelers. 


—- Increase in Tourist Travel 


Entouraging reports are coming ‘in 
from all the railroads, which show a 
large increase in tourist business, 
compared with last year. There are 
four times the number of travelers 
going to New England resorts over the 
Boston & Maine than was reported a 
year ago. It has been necessary to 
put on extra trains to handle this 
large increase in business. 

Summer Rates to Shenandoah Valley 

Announcement of a summer tourist 
rate recently Jas been sent out by 
the Norfolk & Western Railway Com- 
pany, together with the itinerary to 
the picturesque Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia, which includes Luray Cav- 
erns, the Grottoes, and Natural Bridge. 

New Chicago Schedule 

The Boston & Maine announces the 
Boston-Chicago sleeping car, leaving 
Boston at 6 p. m., eastern standard 
time, daily except Sunday, and arriv- 
ing at Chicago at 7:30 p.m. This af- 
fords connection with the following 
trains to the west: 

Via Cc. M. 2 St. P. Ry.; “The Twin 
Citles Special” for Minocqua, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, leaves Chicago 8:15 p. m. 

Via Cc. B. & Q. R. R., “Overland Ex- 
press” for’ Omaha, Denver, leaves Chi« 
cago 11 p. m. 

Via Cc. R. L. & P. R. R., “Colorado Ex- 
press” for Denver,eDes Moines, Colorado 
Springs, leaves Chicago 10 p. m. 

Via Cc. G. W. R. R., “Great Western 
Special” for Minneapolis, St. Paul, leaves 
Chicago 11:30 p. m. : 

Via C. & N. W. Ry., “Los Angeles Lim- 
ited” for Omaha, Salt Lake City, Pasa- 
dena, Los Angeles, leaves Chicago 8 p. m. 

Via A. T. & S. Fe Ry., “The Scout” for 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
leaves Chicago 10:30. p. m. 


CAPITAL NEEDED 
IN DUTCH SURINAM 


Exceedingly Rich Soil Would 
Make Exploitation Profitable 


THE HAGUE, June 2 (Special Cor- 
respondence) — At the exhibition, 
“East and West,” recently held in 
Scheveningen with the object of arous- | 
ing Holland’sinterest in its East and 


_RES rA URAN TS 


IN A QUIET AND BEAUTIFUL A 
PHERE APPEALS TO YOU WHY WOT 


243-243 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
Near Massachusetts Avenue 


A La Carte All Hours” 
Refined Music 


’ 
; 
Ne | . 


Prompt, Efficient and Courteous Services 


EATING ‘a2 


Cate de a 


'S LIKE EATING AT HOMB 
OKING 
SERVICE 


Home } a ATMOSPHERE 


And as for prices, judge for yourself 
Luncheon, 35c & 60c. Dinner, 50¢. 


12 Haviland St. 

Boston, Mass. 

Special 
Every Sunday 75c 


West Indian colonfes, Mr. Gerard J. | 
Staal, Governor of the’ West Indian 
colony Surinam from 1916 until 1920, 
was interviewed. 

Surinam, with its capital Param- 
aribo containing 35,000 inhabitants, is 
very thinly populated, with only about 
120,000, though its area is five times 
that of Holland, which boasts of about 
7,000,000 people. The soil is the most 
fertile imaginable. Sugar cane which 
needs a very good soil, may be culti- 
vated for 20 consecutive years on the 
same piece of land with practically no 
fertilizer. Compared with Cuba, where 


every two years the sugar cane has to 
be planted on ground where the pre- 
vious year no sugar was cultivated, 
this sounds phenomenal. The eco- 
nomic condition of this naturally pro- 
ductive country, however, is not good 
and “is not very advanced. Many at- 
tempts to alter this have been made, 
but without lasting success. 

“Capital was never imported on a 
large enough scale,” the former Gov- 
ernor said. “It is not very beneficial 
‘ to spend year after year a few hun- 
dred thousand guilders. A large sum 
at a particular time is needed. 

“Take, for instance, the wood indus- 
try. In Surinam the most beautiful 
kinds of wood for almost every pur- 
pose are to be found. In order to get 
the wood seasoned it has to dry for 
five years after felling. If this is done 
it Will not shrink and*the purchasers 
will be satisfied. But until now: the 
industry has not laid aside enough 
capital to enable it to postpone selling 
until the material is in the right con- 
dition and consequently it has not 
fetched the higher prices paid for 
first-class wood.” * 


Another reason for the economic 
backwardness of this colony is its small 
- population. Until 1918 British” Indian 
indentured labor was importéd, but 
in that yéar this system was stopped 
by the British Government. ‘After that 
time the Dutch Government sent con- 
tract laborers from Java. The’ Gov- 
ernment guarantees them work during 
the five years’ contract and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Staal, takes very good care 
of them. After the end of the term 
they either may return to their native 
country or stay in Surinam. In the 
latter case they receive a bonus of 100 
guilders and, moreover, a piece of 
arable land. Eighty per cent of the 
Javanese prefer to remain. Immigra- 
tion stopped in 1921 because of the 
lack of demand for laborers, and the 
lack of demand partly originated in 
the lack of capital. 

Mr. Staal, as Governor, found that 
Surinam imported until 1917 about. 
26,000 bags of rice for’ the use of the 
population. He encouraged the cul-' 
ture of rice and the result was that 
in 1920 it alone produced 12,000,000 
kilograms, no imports being longer 
necessary. This example shows how 
favorable are the natural conditions in 
Surinam. 
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and Service 


Music PI ode 600 
Cafe Minerva 
236 Huntington Av., Boston, Mass. 


H. 0, DEMETER, Proprietor 
Operating also SAVOY CAFB ‘ 


Excellent 
Food 


Chicken Dinner | 
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Sweet Clover Lanchroom 


2nd and 3rd Floors 


Elevator at Entrance 
11 A. M. to 8:30 P. M. 
5 P. M. to 7:30 P. mw. 


Gibson Hotel 


CINCINNATI 


CALIF ORNIA 


HOTEL 


‘Where Service Predomi- 
nates’’ 


Convenient to all points 
American and European 
a Cc, Olift, Pres’t 


Director 
=, at wy, 


Street | 
wari FRANCISCO 


Hotel Stewart 


SAN thee fem coagaen California 


Geary just off Union Square 
New steal ee concrete structure located 
in midst of theater, cafe and retall store 
districts. Homelike comfort rather than 
unnecessary and expensive luxury. Motor 
Bus meets all trains and steamers. . 

Rates Moderate 
Room Tariff Mailed on Request. 
Breakfasts 50c, 60c, 75c. Lunch 650 
(Sundays 750) 
Dinner $1.25 (Sundays $1.50) 
Hotel Stewart Meals are Famous 
Throughout the West 


Hotel Sacramento 


“The Leading Hotel of Sacramento” 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Of the -very best class. The only 


fireproof Hotel in Sacramento. 
ALBERT BETTENS, Manager 


King George Hotel 


SAN. FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Nine-Story Fireproof Building 


200 Rooms—All with private bath. 
2.00 hd 7 single 
RATES—from j S- ie cox day Gelbte 
EUROPEAN PLA 


All outside rooms with private bath 
Elegantly furnished ret class service 
Absolutely fireproof 


BALDWIN HOTEL 


Grant Avenue Sutter, Street 
AN FRANCISCO" 


Rates Reasonable 

- the et. F ge 
From Ferry e No. :1, 2 or 8 
From Ry and Townsend _ 

16 or 20 car to Sutter St. 


and business district. 
car ‘s™ Grant 


Avenue. No. i 


“WATER SIGNALS” 
ARE STILL IN USE 


Old Sioux Indian Markers Guide 
Travelers in South Dakota 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D., June 15 (Spe- 
cial Correspondénce)—Attention has 
been called recently to the fact that 
at numerous points between the Mis- 
souri River and the Black Hills, in 
westerm South Dakota, strange piles 
of rocks are to be seen on the tops 


of buttes or hills. Travelers through 
that part of the state who were not 
acquainted with the old-time prac- 
tices of the Sioux Indians were at a 
loss to account for these heaps of 
rocks, which plainly gave evidence of 
having been fashioned by human 
hands. 

The rock monuments, frontiersmen 
explain, are old Sioux Indian “water 
signals,” most of them having been 
erected long before the white men 
went to settle in that part of the state, 
but being still in.general use by fron- 
tiersmen as well as the red men when 
traveling overland in that section. ,; 
Wherever one of these monuments 
is to be 6een today, one can be certain 
of finding water in the immediate vi- 
cinity, either in the form of a spring 
= pony from the side of the butte or 
hill or a small lake or pond perma- 


‘nently supplied with water today as 


in.the days when the Sioux Indians 
held undisputed sway over the im- 
mense territory now embracing west- 
ern South Dakota. The heaps of rock 
or “water signals” usually are from 


i 


six to eight feet in height. 


Next 4th St. entrance to 


| lendid . oe 


Are You Te, Soy 


Coming to Chicago— 
the Great Summer Metropolis? . 


ANCY the comfort of a real summer home in an apart- 
ment adequate for a family or party of several members— _ 
with or without housekeeping—in this most delightful resi- 
dential hotel, located on the lake in the choice residence 
- section of the fashionable North Shore. 
The famous golf course, spread on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, is less than a 5-minute walk, the yacht harbor a few 
rods north, ‘bathing beaches and tennis courts south, with 
bridle paths near by that wind for miles along the shore, 
theatre and shopping district is but 15 minutes’ ride via mo- 
tor bus-or convenient car lines, and churches within 2 blocks. 


Every feature of superior service included in advanta 
wt Ee eionl Cafe— Solarium— Roof 


FREDERIC C, SKILLMAN, Manager 
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Pine Grove Avenue 
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“A Smart Hotel for Smart 
eople” » 


to ay in Every Reapect. 
Homey in Its Atmosphere. 


. Hotel Lyndon 


“Kansas City’s New Hotel” 
Y | Very ee for women travel. 
alon 


M Special Rates on ont Stay. 


| Troost Ave. at 33st rg 


HOTEL KUPPER 


lith & McGee Sts. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
European Plan 


$1.50 to $4.00 
per day 


Particularly desir-~- 
able for ladies 


HOTEL ADVERTISING CHARGE 
14 lines (1 inch), $4.20. 
Minimem Space Acceptable. 
30c an agate line 


ATLANTIC CITY 


PR ee calc ay el al ll 


Hotel Atheiiierle 


Virginia Avenue near Beach 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Hot and Cold Running Water. in 
. very Moom 
4000 FEET OF PORCH SPACE 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


Capacity 300. Private baths. Bathin 
from house. All‘outside rooms. One bloc 
from Steel Pier. Electricity throughout. 
Spacious solarium, sun deck. Mod 


: erate 
rates, 
GABLE & DEVITT, Ownership Management 


~~ Gentral—Homelike—Comfortable 


VYATRAINS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N, J. 
South Carolina Ave. near Beach. 

A hotel for an ete mother or dad. 
RUNNING WA VERY ROOM 
American plan. TER ita $20 to $24. 
Private eK $25 to § Daily $4 to $6. 

LINTON B, ARN OLD 


“A Better Moderate — Hotel’’ 


KENTUCKY AVENUE NEAR BEACH 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

house: en surrounding; centre of all at- 
tractions and ers. Running water in rooms; 
rivate baths. bathing privileges from 
otel, Electricity throughout; Elevator to 
“ie Table and service unexcelled. $3.50 
u Golly. Special weekly, American 
usic, Dancing. Garage. Phone 406-J. let, 
New Ownership Management— RALPH MORLEY 


HOTEL WALTON 


1463 SOUTH VIRGINIA AVENUE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NEAR BEACH 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


Cosner 
Free 


MRS. EDW. K. THOMAS, 
Ownership-Management 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


ATLANTIC CITY’S 
“Best. Moderate Priced Hotels” 


ELBERON' 


Tennessee and Pacific Aves. 


TROQUOIS 


Just off the Boardwalk 
South Carojing Ave. 
. LUDY, Owner 


RATES REASONABLE — HOMELIKE’ 


(room bot and 
| tates. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Gotel Carlton 


Chelsea Avenue and Beach 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Rooms en suite, with private bath. 
cold running water. 
Ownership management. 


ds J. BE. ZAZZALI 
‘‘Best Moderate Priced Seashore Hotel’’ 


Hotel Monticello 


JOHN H. hy he AND JOHN R, ENGR, 
ners and Proprieto 


KENTUCKY AVE., NEAR B BEACH 
ATLANTIC CITY, N, J. 
$3.50 oaole ine Weekly 


Running Water in Rooms. Private Baths. 


Hotel New Clarion 


anatase: * Ave., Just off the Boardwalk | 
TLANTIC CITY, WN. J. 
ALL THE 


Every 
Moderate 


arage attached. Rooms, single or 
with running water and connectin 

Service and Cuisine pnexeslied 

American Plan. Located, center of the city 
near all Piers, Theatres and Amusements. 

Same Ownership Managenens for nineteen years, 
K. BONIFACE. 


~s When Going to ita City Try 


CLARENDON HOTEL 


Virginia Avenue near Beach 


Open All Year Atlantic City, N, J. 
Oyen surroundings. Elevator to street level. 
Rooms en suite with private baths. Electric 
lights. All rooms with hot and cold running 


water. 
OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT 
MONROE HUTCHINS 


Fire-proof 
en suite, 
private bath, 


People Who Travel 


» Read the Monitor 


Bl Ask me to serve you in any Way if 
g| | may. : 


“Motor Ou ut to 
Natick! 
Large, comfortable 
rooms; suites with 
bath; excellent 
table; garage ac- 
commodations. 


- Seventeen Miles from Boston 


OLD NATICK INN 


South Natick, Mass. 
Miss Harris 
Manager 


aatiok 8610 


it Serr vagy BEA EES AB 


Golf, Tenale Safe Surf f Bathing 


Radiophon 
PLENTY OF SEA FOOD 
The Chariesgate, oue of Boston's 
beat residential hotels. 
ame, me management, 
Summers 


Lake Dunmore Hotel 
Lake Dunmore, Vt. 
Third successful season under 
ownership management. “Most 
| beautiful spot in Vermont.” 


Beautiful booklet sent free. 
_ROSCOE A. Ce Mgr. 


ee 


~ Merrill: Hall 


East Gloucester, Mass. 
Opens June 15th, 5922 


A hotel where fine rooms, best of 
food, and attractive surroundings 


await you. 
For information apply 


ile MOUNTAINS 
RUSSELL COTTAGES 


coer ta N. H, 

Near Mt. Kearsarge. NOW OPEN. 
Steam heat. Fine wal sand drives. Good livery. 
Automobiles for pleasure tours. Golf, tennis 
bowling, ete. — ont as and bookle 

DUA Prop. 


GOLF TENNIS pteck TRA 
Remodeled for 1921. Noted cuisine, 
steam 7s open fires, views unsur- 
rage. New radio recreation 
me open. Golf course opens 


Booklet M vith, Tour Map on Request 
A. M. BATCHELDER, Prop. 


Mt. Madison House 
GORHAM, N. H. 


Now Open. On East Side Trunk Line 
De inine and near Automobile Road to Summit 
Newly furnished, renovated 

cotehed throughout. 


Homelike atm here 
Mountain climbing over fine ile ennis 
Courts. pecons Ss conn pn. For circular and 
rates address C. A 


. CHANDLER. 


Exclusively for Women! 


HOTEL’ PRISCILLA 


307- Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Private =e and long aa phone 
in every room 


= 
a 


peeenpeseeasrenecmnens 


ee 


— 
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SOU THERN 


NEW ENGLAND _ 


N07 


3s 


—7_' 
Sy 3 rooms. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
A Great Motoring Centre for Tourists 
REAL MOUNTAIN HOTEL 


the Picturesque Locations in the White Mountains 


A carnival of 
Belt-—-retthed home atmosp 
tinuous round’ of sdcial activities. 
Baseball, Tennis, Forest Trails. 


Cuisine and Service Pleasing in Every Particular 
Garage, Renting Cars up Mt. Washington ' 
LANCASTER & LANE, Proprietors , 


INTERVALE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SAME MANAGEMENT HOTEL WEIRS, LAKE a nih tmnt be 


conmete in the Balsam and Pine 
here—Orchestra, Dancing. Con- 
Billiard, Pool and Card 


The Gardner House. 


Jamestown, Rhode Island 
Open June to October 
Accommodates 150 guests 


Directly overlooks Narragansett Bay 
Newport Harbor 
Golf—~Tennis—Bathing Garage Facilities 


OVERLOOK INN 


Fort Hill, Gorham, Maine 
Where STYLE Is Banished 
and COMFORT Is King 


All the comforts of Pte city home among the 


pines and pase the river. 
TENNIS WATER SPORTS 


COURT. 
Booklet. ALEXANDER WILSON, Jr., Mgr. 


| YORK BEACH, ME. 
Ocean House 


LEADING TEL FACIN BEACH, 70 
MILES ROM, Goons WITH 
PRIVAGE BATH 


and 


i Feng golf, roads 
“<— pecial 


Fine pacing, fishing 


i Sa 


‘| 


— _— sath ——— 


TheTop #New England 
by Motor 


The Mt. Washington Summit Road Co, 
takes - pleasure ee —— ng friends 
visitors ountains 


0 t. "Washingibe has 
bee greatly improved this year and is 
open at all times to those who wish to 

climb Mt. Washington by motor. The 

Glen House. ia, run on th European 

and Americap plans. First clase auto- 
mobile livery in connection. 


Booklet on request. 
| Glen —— Gorham, N. H. | 


Hotel Service. Reasona rates. 
Get Red Indian Head Booklet Today 
LANCASTER & LANE, Props., Weirs, N. 
intervole Howe, White Mountains 


NEW ORLEANS 


“THE PARIS OF AMERICA" 


Che St. Charles 


4N HOMELIKE HOTEL WITH THE 
ESSENTIAL REQUIREMENTS OF A 
WELL REGULATED SSTABLISHMENT. 


ALFRED 8S. AMER & CO., LTD. 


Propa. 


WES san 


NRainier Grand SS Ss 


Hotel 


Seattle 
WASHINGTON 


You are invited to 
visit our collection 
of pictures on the Mezzanine floor. Many 
famous masterpieces are included in this 
display. a 
Private Bath $2.00 to $3.00. 
eo Bedr oor and Bath, 
RAND CO. 
JAS. J, KELLEY, Manager . 


Seattle, Washington Ne 
New Washington ‘Hotel 


Bame M. 


ome: oO 


Aight 


aaa 


Frees Vicsouves, ® C., via Victoria . 


By magnificent great 


ronan Bape 
Actoss the 


Pacific 


NEW YORK 


" BOWMAN 
HOTELS 


NEW YORK 


John ha Bowman, 
resident 


The ies atriving at 
Grand Central Terminal 
can go directly to any one 
of the Bowman Hotels at 
Pershnig Square without 
taxicab or baggage transfer. 
BILTMORE 
HOT COMMODORE 
Geo. W. Sweeney, V. FP. 


THE BELMONT 
James Woods, V. P. 


AND 
MURRAY HILL HOTEL 
James Woods, V. P. 


THE ANSONIA 


Ie in the Riverside Residential 
Section 
<< Edw. M. Tierney, V. P. 


a 


Le Marquis 


On 31st Street, Just Off 5th Ave, 


NEW YORK CITY 
(Under Knott Management) 


A Charmingly Appointed Home 
; Offers 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 


Until Oct. Ist on a few Buites of 
Two or Three Rooms and Bath 


REALLY EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS 
AMERICAN PLAN 
Phone Lexington 3160 
Booklet furnished on application 


Park Avenue Hotel 


Park Avenue (4th) 32d and 33d Sts. 
Subway Station at the Door 


, NEW YORK 
Gingle Rooms $8.25 Per Day Upwards 
ADVANTAGES 
to amusement 
Caigue dining } overlooking suake sunkes 
Orchestra music & highest order. 
GEORGE ©. BROWN, Proprietor. 

: BAR- 
ona tad Bt, at Columbus Ave. 
(1 square to Central Park.) ‘Booklets 

dither of the 


t- tree by applying to 


CLENDENING 


202 WEST 108D STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Homelike—Reasonable Rates 


Rates—Detached. Bath $1.00 to $2.00.) 


Aldine Hotel 
Chestnct and Nineteenth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


ene 
Within easy walk of the 


leading shops and all. 
railroads. 


CANADIAN 


Apply to lecal agents or 405 Boylston &t., Boston, or 


Empress of Australia 
Empress of Asia 


PACIFIC 


tiogs still available at 


N. ,¥-PLYMOUTH-HAVRE-PAR 
Pare re 


sees tesoatasteneepetene: enn 
YORK-HAVRE-P PARIS 


Rocha bea eereeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeaene 
po u July 6 


CORSLCOCCCOC CHRO R Eee ee ee 
A... CoC COREE CEO EOS ECE 
TEPTMOL - cco baogveansvescnbod 


ouraine eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
ussillon 


yin ,tetrepeliten, Zine 


Includiag jon inl at 5 P. ee oS 


To Bangor, Me. 


ay South Bide inte on act week 

nd Sundays at Se Cam- 
aon. spereest. Se ifast, Buckeport Win- 
* t Rockland weekdays 


Sundays = ‘Bar ‘sane 
Coherwoahe te landi 


To Portland, Me. "2h0 fire 


Leaves Bebe Bay — | ge at . P, yee 


To St. John, N. B. t aO00 se 


TO Sit ag ME, 

TO LUBEC, ME, $00 
TWO TR 
As ree LWEEELY - 

Leaves Mondays and Fridays at 10 A. &. 
——————=—=—=—= 

BOSTON & YARMOUTH 8. 58. CO., a 


To Yarmouth, N.S. FA 


raon ates WEEKLY 


Leares pico except Saturday at 2 p. m. 


Tickets a ew at raitce, ee 


days 


Congress 


near Washington at 
CUNARD 
ANCHOR 


BOSTON, LONDONDERRY, 
LIVERPOOL 


ie § 


eee eee eeeeeeee ee eee eeaee 


N. Yo CHERBOURG, 
ar 


Sails from Boston. 
JULY 23, SF P. — 


te Bees we ts mie 
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TN.Y oxpoxoenty & : 
a et ete ts 
| COLUMBIA . 
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| eAxouta Semin 


Ave. 3 


Ae aa ian 
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CHINESE CAPTURE 


JAMAICA’S TRADE} 


Restriction Aimed at Financial’ 
Statement Shows Deficit—Gov- 


ernment Railway Commission 


KINGSTON, Jamaica, B. W. L, June! 


1 (Special Correspondence) — The 
strong and determined feeling as to 


the need of doing something by law to 
restrict the influx of Chinese here, has 
been reflected in the Legislative Coun- 
cil.. There an elected member sought 
to introduce a bill to restrict the 
granting of trading licenses. This 
measure is aimed at the Chinese. It is 


proposed by the member for the parish | 
of St. James. The capital of that | 


Brie 
for’ the facta or opinions #0 presented, 


: f communtoations ere weleomed, but the 
suitability, end he » thoy not undertake to hold himeelf or 
Anonymous 


st fen of Sa, 


Ay ore Fag —. 


France’s Attitude Toward Germany 


To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

The editorial page of The Christian 
Science Monitor, dnd~-its foreign news 
section, prove so catanbia to me that I 
often’ quote from them publicly in my 
weekly lectures. It is therefore not a 
spirit of criticism that impels me, to 
| take exception to a certain paragraph. 


parish, Montego Bay, which has 4! o your .masterly editorial headed 


large American colony, has also with- 
in recent years had its retail provi- 
sion business captured to a large ex- 
tent by the Chinese. They have: rap- 
idly obtained a remarkable business | 
standing and business influence 
this town; which is one of 
thriving in the island. 

.* The Government met the motion for | 
the first readin 
definitely announced opposition. The) 
Government, said ‘the Colonial Secre- | 
tary, realized how strong public’ 
opinion’ was on the matter of doing | 
something effective to restrict Chinese | 
immigration, and it was now in cor-| 
respondence with the Secretary of| 
State for the Colonies on the subject. | 
The Government could not, however, | 
until that correspondence was com-) 
plete, countenance any measure aimed | 
at the Chinese that would raise an in- | 
ternational question. It had to be. 
recognized that any restriction placed | 
on the Chinese as traders, would have. 
to be extended to all alien traders. 
Ultimately the first reading of the 
measu.3 was deferred. 

In a financial statement to the Leg- 
islature after the passing of the esti- 
mates, the Colonial Secretary, who is 
the government leader, reported that 
the anticipated balance of £22,461 had 
been wiped out, and a deficit created 
by shortage under the income tax re- 


ng of the measure with | France. 


ceipts. That shortage is £35,000, due 
not so much to difficulty in collecting | 
the tax, but to delay in getting out 
the assessment. The result was a 
deficit of £6000, but in putting the 
estimates through, £29,000 had -been 
saved on the first figures. On the other 
hand, there was £9600 to be provided | 
for the insumigration fund, so that a 
total of £15,600 had to be taken from 
the balance of £22,461. The position 


was, therefore, a net balance of £6831. | 


The revenue is now estimated at £1,- 


995,694, there having been an increase 
in' the money brought in by the re- 
cently passed tariff measure. 


The | 


island has an insurance fund of £200,- | 


000/ to which it is proposed to add/| 


£50,000 out of a balance of £85,985, 
which is looked forward to by the 
Government as the surplus at the end 
of 1923. 


The Jamaica Government’ Raflway | 


; 


‘continues to be the center of discus-' 


cussion as the commission on 
affairs proceeds with its 
owing to:debates in the council: The 
decision: of the Undersecretary of) 
State for the Colonies is making itself | 
felt. He pronounced against any 
further extension save on the Claren- 
don line, until full surveys had been 


its | 
work, and /§ 


made over the whole field, and the 
best line for extension selected in/! 
view of the entire island area. The. 
big issue about the railway, meantime, 
Is whether it should be run simply as 
a Government department without 
necessarily obeying the laws of de- 
mand and supply regarding wages, 
etc., or whether it should be on purely 
business lines. The immediate point 
is this. The Legislature voted a cer-:’ 
tain sum to pay certain employees. 
The railway management was able to 
get the work done for less, but the 
‘legislators contend that the depart- 


ment is bound to spend just what was 
voted and no less. The point will be 
submitted to the Secretary of State. 


(APPLE SELLING 
~. TO BE DEVELOPED 


MANCHESTER, N. H., July 1 (Spe- 
clal)—The. New Hampshire Co-oper- 
ative Marketing Association, at a 
meeting of directors here last. night, 
decided to go into the apple business 
by establishing grading stations at 
several apple growing centers through 
_the State. There will be two grades 
-of New Hampshire apples, A and B. 
It was voted to handle only, Wealthy, 
McIntosh and Baldwin apples and the 
price will be a premium above Boston 
market quotations. 

‘Among those present were Charles 
E. Hardy, of Hollis, New England rep- 
resentative of the fruit marketing 
committee of 21 of the American farm 
bureau federations; Robert T. Gould, 
president of the New Hampshire Hor- 
ticultural Society, and active in the 
work: of the State Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Harry G. Brierley, success-1 
ful orchardist of Stratham; James 
A. Tufts Jr., secretary-treasurey - of 
the New Hampshire Horticultural So- 
mse and William E. Putnam, Han- 
coc 


AIRPLANE FLIGHT 
FOR RAILROAD MEN 


PORTLAND, Me., July 5 (Special) — 
An aeroplane trip from this city to 
Old’ Orchard Beach -by George A. 
Harrison and: Charlés:K. Hall, presi- 
dent. and vice-president of the Port- 
land Steamship Traffic Associa- 
tion, where they will be met by a 
committee and presented with the 
keys.of the town, will be the official 
opening of the railroad men’s outing 
on July 17. 

Representatives of railroads all 
over the United States and Canada 
will be guests of the Portland nftn. 
Delegations are expected from Boston, 
New York, Montreal and Quebec. The 
Portland men will leave here at 1 p. m. 
by automobiles, while the Boston dele- 
gation will have a_ée special ‘train, 
leaving there early in the morning. 
Badges to be presented to the railroad 
men as they arrive will admit them to 
‘everything at the beach. A banquet 
at the Veaper House in the early 


evening will be a feature. 


“The Assassination of Rathenau.” 

In the course of your comments oc- 
curs this sentence: “The irreconcil- 
able and threatening attitude of 
French miltarism, etc.’ You evidently 


in| refer to the disarmament issue, which 
the most | 'France declines to considér at this 


‘time. The very subject of your article- 
more than explains the position of 
What happened really is this: 

|A prominent German statesman who 
is honest enough to believe and to 
express the opinion that .Germany 
should honor the signature which is 
affixed to.the Treaty of Versailles is 
| wantonly assassinated, It is the, op- 
‘ponefits of the Rathenau policy—and 
they are legion—who are to blame for 
what certain people call militarism in 
France. But a few days ago Hinden- 
burg, the representative of the defunct 
régime, visited the battlefields known 
as the Russian front; he was ac- 
claimed everywhere by the masses, 
who consider him the “white hope” of 
Germany. Knowing the German men- 
tality, France is compelled to main- 
tain an army to protect itself against 
future aggression. With a population 
of 38,000,000 as against the 65,000,000" 
of Germans, who can, in good faith, 
blame her for being watchful? 


Within 50 years France has been) 


invaded twice by the same foe, twice 
has her territory been devastated, 
twice has her manhood been anni- 
hilated. Is it then to be wondered if 


'she dreads a possible and probable 


new invasion? Who is to protect her 
if she does not protect herself? It 


may be stated-in passing that at the! 


1 


‘footing, an army of 800,000 men. 


Peace Conference both America and 
England .had promised to protect 


France if she were to be attacked |. 


again, but this promise has not been 
kept, for reasons eaehccectaist to re- 
late here. 

Militarism implies a ies: of con- 
quest and of domination. A nation 
with a depleted treasury: cannot af- 
ford the luxury of keeping on a war, 
footing, or for that matter on a oe 

a 
French people mean to work and to 
reconstruct the industrial life of their 


country, now represented in the North |. 


Departments, by .mountaizns of ashes 
and stone. Thé Frenchmah does not 
indulge in saber rattling. He thinks 
of the protection of his wife and chil- 
dren and of the preservation of his 
home. Can anyone, for that, call him a 
militarist? 

In, the same editorial you mention 
“the constant outraging of national 
feeling in the occupied territory.” 

As a native of Alsace who has lived 
under German occupation, the writer 
knows what “outraging national feel- 
ing” means. To be forbidden to speak 
one’s native language because it dis- 
pleases a dictator constitutes “outrag- 
ing national feeling.” To -#efuse to a 
son permission to visit his mother 
about to pass on simply because that 
son pursued his studies in France is 


more than “outraging national feel- - 


ing.” It is a crime of lése-humanité. 
I am not aware that France follows 

such a policy on occupied territory. 
The “Black Horror’ on the Rhine 
does not exist. Algerian soldiers and 
Moroccans are not of the Negro race. 
Finally, the French hold the Rhine as 
a mortgage... Nothing more, nothing 
less. Least of any nation has Ger- 
many the right to complain of “out- 

raging national feeling.’ 

JONAS LIPP N, 

Lecturer, Board of Education. 
605 West One Hundred and LEighty- 

Fourth Street, New York. 


“Robert Jones and Wife” 


To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

Your recent editorial entitled “Rob- 
ert Jones and Wife” interested me 
greatly. It has long been a matter 
of surprise to me that in these days 
when the equality of the sexes is 
so loudly proclaimed, the . custom 
whereby on marriage a woman sinks 
her own name in that of her husband 
‘is so meekly acquiesced in. 

Your suggestion is that. the prob- 
lem may. be solved by “the simple 
expediency of retaliation,” that women 
should retort by calling all married 
men Mister, ang all unmarried men 
Master. I think, however, that a very 
much better plan would be the follow- 
/ing: 

Upon marriage, let husband and 
wife decide upon a new name. As- 
suming that “Taine” is the name 
chosen, Robert Jones then becomes 
Robert Jones-Taine, and Ellen Mc- 
| Pherson becomes Ellen McPherson- 
Taine. Their-children, however, would 
bear the surname simply of Taine, I. e., 
they would be, say, Thomas Taine and 
Mary Taine. 

The advantages of this system are, 
I think, 

(a) It results in absolute equality 
of treatment as between the sexes. 


| 


(b) It provides those unfortunate 
individuals who are born with sur- 
names they detest with at least an op- 
portunity of adopting one more to 
their liking without the legal formal- 
ity and expense which the voluntary 
adoption of a new name at prgSent in- 
volves. 

(c) It gives an equal opportuhity 
of distinguishing the bachelor from 
the married man, and the unmarried 
woman from the married woman. 


(d) It provides the numerous class | 


of people who find a particular pleas- 
ure in a double-barreled name an op- 
portunity for acquiring one of their 
own. 

(e) It introduces no. grievance in 
the case of individuals who are con- 
tent with the present custom; since if 
Robert and Ellen are sufficiently in 
love with Robert’s present surname of 
Jones, there is nothing to prevent 
them choosing it for their married 
name, in which case they become Rob- 
ert Jones-Jones and Ellen McPherson- 
Jones, while their children will be 
plain Joneses again. 

Yours faithfubly, 
J. LAURENCE J. DODD. 

Shotley Villa, Shotley Bridge, 

Co. Durham, England. 

June 16, 1922. 


LEADER PREDICTS GROWTH 
OF FARMER-LABOR PARTY 


Mr. Walker Thinks Recent Step Will Result in Other 
Groups Co-operating to Promote Workers’ Welfare 


CHICAGO, July 1 (Special)—Recent 
steps taken by the Farmer-Labor 
Party of the United States: enabling 
it to work with the Socialist and other 
radical political parties will readily 
result in bringing the Farmer-Labor 
Party into closer association with the 
trade union movement, in the view of 
John -H. Walker, president of the 
party. Mr. Walker sees in the party’s 
drawing closer to the Socialists and 
other radicals no further alienation 
from the rank and file’ of the trade 
union movement, such as observers 
have forecast. ' 

“The décision of the Farmer-Labor 
Party’s convention,” said Mr. Walker 
in a statement to a representative 
of The Christian Sclence Monitor, 
“means, first, ttat the individual is 
free to support men who. stand for 
Labor’s program, no matter on what 
/ticket they may appear, if he believes 
that is the best thing to do at that 
time under the circumstances. Next, 
the giving of every political division 
full power to decide not to put any 
candidates of its own in the field if 
it bélieves that the wisest: course to 
pursue may mean in effect a decision 
to support the candidates on some 
] other ‘ticket. 

“Typical reasons for supporting can-} 
didates friendly te Labor and candi- 
dates who stood for Labor’s measures 


or against measures. detrimental to|: 


organized Labor were discussed. 
Everybody agreed that the individual 
membership should be free to support 
such a man as Senator La Follette, 
although’he might be on the Republi- 
can or any other ticket, and against 
any candidate who supports enact- 
ments like the. proposed state con- 
stabulary law'in Illinois. 

Where the Farmer-Labor Party pats 
no candidates of its own in the field, 
the organization will really support 
Labor’s .true friends and oppose La- 
bor’s enemies. That cannot help but 
bring the mass of organized ‘workers 
in closer contact with and in sympathy 
with the Farmer-Labor Party. 

In fact what this means. was 
summed up by William Cohen from 


New York, a former -radical Socialist.’ 


He said; ‘'To all intents and purposes 
you might well have ‘adopted the A. F. 
of L. program.” Of course Mr. Cohen 


: 


was not correct in making that etate-/ 


ment because there is a.difference be- 
tween ours and the A. F. of L. 
program. 

Ours provides for those men and 


women in the Labor movement and out / pom 


of it, who are absolutely independent 
of political affiliations,. getting into 
one organization where they will not 


be hampered by opposition, circum-: 


vention, or. betrayal by men and 
women who are bound by party affil- 
iations. 

We believe that if this is clearly un- 


j derstood, it is possible that the trade 


union movement through ites organiza- 
tions (as in Great Britain) may. affili- 
ate with the Farmer Labor Party, and 
that then those elements will be dealt 
with effectually and disposed of. 
Either that, or as has been the case 
in: every country where such a move- 
ment has been built up, such elements 


have seen the hand-writing on the 


wall and have either severed their old 
political affiliations and honestly be- 
come a-part of the real unfettered 
practical fighting influences, seeking 
the betterment of humanity, particu- 
larly the workers, or they have sev- 
ered their connections with the Labor 
movement. 


REOPENING OF MINES | 
TO BOOM SAN DIEGO 


SAN DIEGO, Cal., June 13 (Special 
Correspondence)—“San Diego’s trade 
with the Mexican wést coast ports will 
increase appreciably as a result of 
the reopening of the gold and silver 
mines in Sonora, resumption of ban- 
ana and coffee growing in several 
states and can an upward trend fn all 
lines of Mexican industry.” 

This statement was made by H. B. 
Willis, prominent exporter of Mexico 
City, who has just completed a com- 
prehensive survey of trade conditions 
along the Mexican west coast. 

Much interest is being’ manifested 
in various agricultural lines on the 
Mexican west coast, he said, and gen- 
eral de conditions are better now 
than they have been for some: time. 
In his opinion, the lowér coast is be- 
ginning a new era of prosperity in 
which the port of San Diego will apare 
to a marked degree. ; 


es8a¢ 
While you CE 
~—your neighbor is looking and 
undoubtedly making a purchase. 


BEAUTIFUL HOME SITES 


‘ 


i 


Only” 
$60.00 cash 
Balance 
$6.00 monthly. 


Tickets—also sdteiaalien at your: 
service—F REE 


S. R. WARD 


Phone Main 2043 


106 N, LaSalle Street 
Care A. T. tosh & Co. 


CHICAGO 


y 


Beautiful Gum Wood Finish 


WOLLASTON—Inspected daily by 
owner; hand picked lumber eee very 
best 4 Be and fixtures, -bungalo pe. 
pm room, large windows, peautifui 
duohace’ te retty dining room, gum wood pan- 
elled fini a leaded “ china closet, 
| kitchen, enclosed laundry in basement, m 
bath, pedestal wash bowl, American radiator 
heater, gas Water heater connected with coal 
heater fo or winter, awnings, 
piazza and windows; 7 winut 
8 to beach; owner must have money. 
Beach, Granite 1981-M. CHAS. G. 
COMPANY, 294 Washington St., Boston. 
gain journal mailed free. 


BEAUTIFUL FATROAKS 


embddies California’s fairest dreams; wonderful 
climate, a whit ts and ot yg ong ae 
. ‘twhite folks’ colony’’; values —_ 
paved ne aa Ba Sacramento, 
bay—evreryw free descriptive 
WM. ANWYL J © yoNks, Fairoaks, Cal. 


FOR SALB, , SPARTA, Wis. | 


folder. 


trees; 2 

> beautiful bh or § 

and view. For terms ggg WNER, Room 5, 
Hotel Savoy, Duluth, Minn 

FOR SALE—5-room clean cottage amid trees; 
excellent cellar, gas, land for: garage and man 
try; price $2,250, accept $200 down; 10c 
fare. Malden 8262-M. 

AT Saugatuck, Mich.,° cottages, farms, lake 
shore, river and suburban 4 ig couutry 
setae, R. B. CAR 1 Esta 

e - = 


FOR HIRE 
JENKINS AUTO. CAB. 


LATE models, closed and open, Pierce-Arrow 
and Twin-Six Packards “tor all occasions with 
experienced drivers. CHARLESGATE HOTEL, 
Boston. Tel. «zB. B. aai6. 

JOHN A. JOHNSO 
| CADILLAC LingoUSINe CAR 

Automobile renting for all occasions, day, 

Boylgton S&t., Brookitae. 


week or month. 7 
Tel. Brookline 8665-J. 


° ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


“BROOKLINE, BEACON ST.—Attractive room 
for woman desiring hermonious surroundings; 

well furn., cool, comfortable; priv. fam. x 
H-14, The Christian Science Mo itor, Bagton. 

GLENCOE, IiL8.—Newly furn. room, 


closet, So. expos., suit. 
lake; 35 min, city; fare 1 


‘ GI lencoe 976, 


elec, 948 Vernon Ave. 


ed ad 


running 


FENWAY 
Attractive and ny ® Lage for refined _a who 
is occupied durin da W-1l, The 
Christian Science camel. Boston, Ma Mass. oN 
ROOMS to rent in private home on water 
front; one of the best we. 2 vee ee 
Center; 30 miuutes to Boston. 
61 Washington Ave. ees, é 
PRIVATE FAMILY have few larg e, “handsome 
rooms and well-appointed home table for guests 
of quiet taste. 506 Sixth Ave., Asbury Park, 
N. ‘Phone 2188-M. 
~ SIXTY furn. rooms at ay gee Park; 
water, elec., stm.; to $10 wkly., $ 
daily. 150 Eugenie ‘St, Tel. Diversey $502, Charan 
FOR RENT, EDGEWATER—Nicely furnished 
room, priv. residence; strictly modern; gentle- 
man emplored. ‘Tel. Sunnyside 9891, Chicago. 
BOSTON, Back Bay, central location, 170 
Huntington Ave., Suite 2; priv. family; desirable 
homelike rooms; reas.; refs. Tel. Copley 2902-W. 
_ LARGE, comfortable rooms, suitable for two 
or three people; near beach. THE a aemeaae 
2 Cookman Ave., Ocean Grove., N 


Hudson; board optional. 


MRS. RENA 
ART, 411 West | End Ave. Schuyler 9361. 


92 NONANTUM S8T., BRIGHTON 
Beautiful large room with use of kitchen; 
rent reasonable. Tel. Brighton 1123-J 


~ NICELY ee arts and ama rooms, 
poutea tty located. ILAGET Norway 
, Boston, Mass. Brel Back Bay sr 781. 
awLY furn, sunny room suitable for two; 
walking distance. 27 Joyce St., Pine St. entrance. 
Phone Kearny 2884. Ban Francisco, Cal. 
ATTRACPFIVE double room, 2 beds and bath, 
newly. furnished; private family; $12. TRYON, 
215 West 108th St., New York Cit ty. 


~NEW YORK—Large light rooms overioaking 
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PATENTS 
Marks obtained, Weite for our, new 


Wires & CO. 300 Seventh St. 


FO R .S4E—General merchandise 
sirable location in the gneramente Valley” Cal- 
ifornia; deaj direct with aha te Address Ss... 
SON, Durham, Cal, 


ee 


ANTED—To ooze ly aft hae aa 
shoe store D. MAYES. 
ewark, O, 


locat 
Ave., 


___ SUMMER PROPERTY TO LET 


INTERVALE, N.H. * RRO cia 


Open’ plumbing, ‘tecineda hardwood 
wide vera dig veargge “Tntervale val 
jonstte mountain view;. 
mee some Address a. TOW EET, 284 Pleasant 

-, Worces 


de- ‘ 


Burroughs Bidg., 
\. 144 11th Btreet 
Bait . way le ae 
oe Ave, and # 
BREAKFAST 
LUNCHEON | 
DINNER | 


N A: Hadagidae 
—_ 


e 


| DISTRICT NATIONAL BANK 


1406 G Street, NN. Ww ; 
_ WASHINGTON, D. c./ 


re 4 
Fn, * 
: 5 
> 
* bt 


patter is 


if 300. tre particular about your meat we 
want. your trade. 
E. T. GOODMAN 
The reliable butcher, 2: 7 
THE MODE 
for the correct things in MEN’S WEAR 
Bieventh and F Streets 


er, Maas 
ybebaA Tswic NE a8 HAMPSHIR 
hire hills, Denutitl 


In 
PR Sh og rmonious; 6 rooms 
400-4 ngs, aulet and 50 miles frome Boston; 

a month. Address M. C rhecenscnntyity Brown 


ievars & APARTMENTS FOR RENT 
IN BROOKLIN E 


FOR RENT--6-rocm  gcorgae rtment Coe 
Corner section; rent $1 Bh spec 
rent inducement for small fmerican ao fam- 
ily.. Tel. .CAULFIELD, 

TO RENT—Iin Mt. Vernon, half cae from 

X. C., one or two light, rooms in at- 
rf summer or 
two; every convenience, 


tractive mode ern either 
permanently: Yamily o 
ddress T-15, The Obristian Science Monitor, 
Boaters Mass; 88; 
HOUSEKEEPING apartments and sin se 
, B4th St., business men and women. 
"The Christian Science Monitor, 21 EB. 40th 


roo 
M- 
St. 


ew York Oity. 

ORTH HIGAN AVE. —Desirable’ “ae 

to sublet within walking distance of ge 

appointment to view tel. Superior 4258, bicago. 
FURNISHED SUITE, Norway &t., near 

HuntingtonyAve.; small family. "es T-6, The 

Peristian Stience Monitor, Boston, Mass, 


BOARD FOR CHILDREN WANTED _ 


ILLINOIS 


ALTON 


—* a it. ~ an 


FRED axp oietat ot gre sr ‘Alton, TU. 


Fresh Fraits Fresh Vegetables 


C. L. THOMAS & CO. 
110 Main St. _ 
Phones 3130-3131 
Fancy Groceries Fresh Meats 


trictly First-Class WW Workmanship 


soxpna i MAGeine SHOR a co. 


Zeigler Block, oa Street. o. 2 Riverside 
MRS. BERTHA ROBERTS 
DY SHOP 


Board 
Island, not more tban 

RS. BE ers fa ae 8625 
Hill, ae 


WANTED | 
for boy 8% hg + for summer, Long 
1 hour from New York, 
aye St., Richmond 


HELP WANTED—MEN 


a PRIVATE family need a colored man 
with experience as chauffeur-butler, able 
to wait on table and serve in house, and 

to drive and look after Cad- 

in country during summer 

PE I state experience, refer- 

ences aad wages expected in application; 
good treatment given and g service 
required. Box T-12, The Christian Schetice 

Monitor. Boston, 

WANTED—First-class fur cutter and os 
signer; none but first-class man need a 
references required. KRAFT FORRIER, “Ss 
gary, Alberta. 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


NURSERY GOVERNESS or companion wanted 
for family two children goiug to New York for 
two or three years, middie of August. Write 
MRS. N. C. STENNING, 24 Emgnyet Avenue, 
Acton, London W 

NURSEMAID or yh ok char wetane Pane 
care of 2 nh RY Ot © pean 

tion. MRS. WELL, 12364 PCoit. ta. 
Cleveland, 

FIRST-CLASS marcel waver. $35.00 a week: 
only first-class need apply. VOSS SHOP, 5841 
Main, .Kanses City, Mo. 


_HELP WANTED 


woman for _— housework: Shore, 
Chicago subur separate apartment. QN, 
690 Longwood ‘Ave., Glencoe, 


SITUATIONS WANTED— WOMEN 


WANTED — Management of apa ent or 
house fo By oo or children; state de- 
taila, The ok Otte, Science Monitor, 
a1 BK. 40th St. New York C€ 

SEWING, mending or S eseating obielont 
and experienced woman, prompt and oe 
service. TRYON, 216 West 108th St., 

ee GORTON DAVIS 

organi eo desires position or substituting. 
&27 Parnegie all, Circle 1850, New York City. 

SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHBR with good 
business experience desires position; Protestant. 

ad. E-12, The Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 


LADY desires to shafe small apartment; near 
lake, L and sufface; rental moderate, Tele- 
phone Sunnyside ‘6715, Chicago. 

WELL furnished rooms for men in home of 
refined family; convenient bath. 481 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Til, 

218 HUNTINGTON AVB.—Rooms, also fur- 
nished suites; ge accommodated, Suite 

Phone Copley — . 

213 HUNTINGTON AVE. BOSTON, Suite 2— 
Very desirable poome. electricity. Tel. Copley 
1287-M or 5876- 

TO LET—A ‘ecm front. room in a modern 
890 meer way. Suite 7, Boston. Call 


e. 
Brookli 


SITUATIONS WANTED-—-MEN 


TUTORING, in Worcester, by ~ Dartmouth 
graduate; many years’ teaching experience; pre- 
pare for ieee entrance examinations*or for 
promotion {mb ig school, For parecusaee address 

Him 8t., Webster, Mass 


INDUST RIAL TRAFFIC POSITION wanted by | 
competent traffic #chool Porat with practical ¢. 


fic matte ‘Box G- 
itom a1 1 B. , 40th Bt., 


ee ere 


experience all t 
Christian Science 


wren ee ee 


CHAUFFEUR, single, desires position; private 


e 
N.Y.C. 


or commervial: go em, fylmorirdy es et driver and 
wie to do genera H 
GINS. ~ General Delivery, “ning, 


room witb refined fam- 


- COMFORTABLE light BOTT. 181 We 10seh ae 


ily: $9 per week. 
Naw York City. 


ualified and 


| SECOND chef a kage neat | 
utland Sq., 


experienced in eit 
West, Boston. Tel. ® Sacra 


‘WANTED 


~ EMPLOYMENT po 


teal 


SLIGHTLY worn weart Apparel sol ‘4 0 
commission. THE UTILIT 89 venue 
St.. Wakefield, Mass, Tel. Crystal  é7-w 


KEMP’S AGENCY 


ne 
de colored maids; go 


New York bon 2856 


igh Bee 
2382 7t Ave., te 


By States 


and Cities 


DELAWARE 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


WILMINGTON 


Summer Note Paper 

100 Sheets and 100 Envelopes 

Prtateg in Par aoe 
Name and 


West of te ae 138 
Special Paper, 2. 09 to §.00 


HAMLIN COMPANY, 
900 Van Buren 8t. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


IDA L. BALDWIN 


Ladies’ Shoes and Hosiery 


EXCLUSIVELY 
830 Market Street Wilmington, Delaware 


la 


‘ 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


eae 


WASHINGTON—Continued 


| Mayer Bros & Co, 


$37 and 939 F St. N. W. 
THE FASHIOW SHQP 
For LADIES’ and MISSES’ SUITS 


DRESSES, COATS, WAISTS AND MILLINERY 
Exclusive Styles Moderately Priced 


Leghorns and Panamas Cleaned 
and Blocked in the | 
New Styles 
Ladies’ Capital Hat Shop 


Phone Main 83822 _ 508 Tith St., Ni _W. 


THE $5 es 


HANOR HOP 
EXTRAORDINARY VALUES 


SMART, STYLISH MILLINERY 


\} 718 14th St. N. W. — Bond Building 


SHE 
LOTOS_ LANTERN 


7383 Seventeenth Street 


“GOOD HOME COOKING” 


,. Open Till 6 P. M. 
WwW, RK. 5 TT SUCCESSOR To A. ©. 


dy watches and clocks repaired. M Reasebalit 


de 
angie 


SUNSET INN 
1407 “Massachusetts Ave:, N. W. - 
| MANOR HO “CAFE . . 1324 Monroe 

PARKER HOUSE CAFE . 16th & Park Rd. 


ALBERT BRAM, Manager 
Three ideal. places to. dine 


“AEOLIAN - VOCALION” 


The phones ph that hee made a 
musical ne out of the talk- 
“ing machine, 


ashington Representative » 


- OF J. DEMOLL & Co. 
i2th god G Sts, WASHINGTON, D. 


we CHICAGO - 
The C. & UF: ". Company - 


sanpw ine ge PAINT 
Carpenters—E£lectrician and Locksmith 


2725 N. CLARK STREET . 
South of Diversey Parkway 


CHICAGO 
Tel. Lincoln 8834 


KRUEGER’S 
HARDWARE STORE 


Paints, Kitchen Outfitters, Cutlery, 
_ » Glassware 
- Janitors’ Supplies 


4543 Broadway Tel Edge. 1240 
144% Fullerton Ave. Phone Diversey 2888 


Quality Style 
MAX VOLKMANN 


High Grade Tailoring 
For Men'and Young Men 


WE ALSO DO LADIES’ TAILORING 
CHICAGO re Y : 


Book and Art Gift Shop 
' 58 East Washington Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Clean, wholesome books. Cards for all occasions. 


Pictures and Art objects for the 
home. 


The Children’s Bogue Shop 


Clearance Sale of exclusive hand 
made dresses for Children from 2 
to 14 years. 


4948 Sheridan Rd. Tel. Sunnyside 7212 


CHARLES MILLER 
PERMANENT WAVING BY 
IMPROVED PROCESS 


Personal supervision of all work. 


108 N. State Street 
Phone: Dearborn 5518 


Our Kew Warehouse at 7613 No. Paulina S8t. 
Is, we believe, the most beautiful in Chicago. 


WERNER BROS. 
FIRE-PROOF STORAGE CO. 


Main Office—2815 Broadway - 
PACKING—SHIPPING—REMOVALS 
6 WAREHOUSES “WE KNOW HOW” .- 


LEO TURNEY 


605, 31 No; State St, ~~ CHICAGO 


Dependable Jewelry 


Fine Platinum Work a Specialty 
~ BRSKINE DOUGLAS, Proprietor 
Tel. Oak. 3655 _  \  Setablishea 1906 
KENWOOD JEWELRY SHOP 


. 1855-1857 -E, Forty-Seventh Street 
_CHICAGO 


Printing and Engraving 
35 N, Dearborn Street Randolph 1359 


Ellen L. Atwood 


SMART HATS 7 | 
4421 Broadway Tel. Sunnyside 2778 


Ehrlich Shirt and Hat Co, 


shige Inc.) 
“LL”? Sta 


Clark. Street 
Oo sag 
Brecht ge nen 


View 3161 


L. S. BANNISTER & SON 


3 2709 N. Clark Street . 
Snag tae al Sooke 


SCHROEDER 


— ee 


= 


bate. 


©. | sain aoe 


Clark Reed Company} 


Dry Goods and: Men’s Wear S448 Broneny 


Printers, stiones Binders 
Dithographers zie tet Soseer 


invites you for. your Mani- 
cures, Shampoos, Marcel 
Waves “— Hair Dressing. 


a5 oe Sa Spee 


? 


v4 


- 
A. fall line of Yardley’s 
Water and Extracts 
BARBARA eT 
6138 Diversey Pkwy. 


The Csviss Shop 


BLOUSES, NEGLIGEES, 
- LENGERIE 


soos pieetrel “Roba. 
PERMANENT WAVING 


ANNA M. SKENE 


1283 STEVENS BUILDING” 


Phone Dearborn 5443 
' 17 N. State St. 


CHICAGO 
MARCEL WAVING 
HAIR GOODS 


MMe : | 
ENGRAVED STATIONERY . 
OF DISTINCTION 


C. B. MULLEN, Mai 
Boom 008," 16. W. Wassington Be, bless 


‘aves Geotral oor” eee? 
Corsets and Brassieres 


aw Corsets Fitted— Moderate Prices 
EDITH G. STE 
58 BE. _Wasblogton 6 St. ! 
KRUEGER 
Cleaning. Tauloring Hemsiiteniog, = 


J Go 
mata Sar 


Tel, ARMITAGE 0009 


NEUNUEBEL’S 


Dry Goods and Men’s Furnishings 
We carry a large line ef bathing suits. - 
1108. Bega Mawe._Ave.. Seetof "tts 
EDWARD C. BUNCK. 
Paints, Glass and Wall Paper 
peels = ee 
WILLIAM FRIED 


"FRENCH TAU aT abe 
by French Lady 
MME.  GEORGET TE VERDIER © 
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ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS 


KANSAS 


_CHICAGO—Ce ontinned 


Wieland ut "=" 
Dairy 
2" Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“elephone 
Forest Glen *“"°v 
ome Creamery 
«sen 
Avene  COMpany 
ee Milk Bottled in the Country 
FRANCIS TEA SHOP 


6600 Sheridan Road 


Luncheon, 11 A.M. to 2 P.M.....6 
Dinner, 5 P.M. to 8 P. M 
Sunday, 12 M. to 8 P.M....... 


Soda Fountain and Salad and Sandwich 
Specials served from 11 A.M. to 11 P.M. 
Phone a ee KE. 


fe {FULLERTON AVE, 


ROGERS, AVE. MARKET-—-H. NEUMANN, 
Prop. 7630 Rogers Are. Tel. Sheldrake 4258. 
High Grade Meats. We will appreciate your 
continued patronage. Nothing but fresh dressed 


poultry. 


rae Office 


1158 
Graceld 


Strictl A . SUR 


EVANSTON—Continued 


LEAVENW( ORTH 


Mebon Phothons 
Lundy $e: 


Telephone Evanston 422 and 112 


VICTROLAS RECORDS and MUSIO at 
ECKER'S MUSIC SHOP 
801 Demsbiae St. 


OAK PARK 


i lin lili lla i A 


=: pEECRATING 


MAYNE—109 Marion St., Oak Park, Ill. 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Enamels, etc. 
HOME COOKING Phone Oak Park 1930 


Copper Rettle Tea Room 


F. VERHOEVEN, Proprietor 
809-807 South Boulevard Oak Park, Ill. 


_ ROCKFORD — 


Rockford, IL _ 


MAX RESTAURANT 


Old Location 2545 Milwankee Ave. 
New Location 2552 LINDEN PLACE 
Opp. Logan Square L Sta. Cedric Hail Bldg. 


GROCERIES AND MEATS 


Suehlsen’s Market House 


8711 N. HALSTED Tel. L. V. 1095, CHICAGO 


REAL pes > 


INSURANCE 
. S. MADDEN 
eenaceaae _ Rockford, Illinois 


Phone 1640 


“KETCHESON PRINTING CO. 
321 Delaware 


 THOLEN BROS. 


A 


THE. SHOP 
4 NEYS 
424 Delaware, Leavenworth, Kansas 


PARSON Ss 


Phooe 147 


The Best in Meats, Fish and ad Poultry 


_ MASSACHUSETTS 


“THE. LEADER” 


Parsons, pos 
mplete and Com wahegeire 1amee 
WOMEN'S, MISSES CHILDREN’S 


GARMENTS AND ACCESSORIES 
STAPLE DRY GOODS SILKS AND WOOLENS 


EDITH L. LINDSEY 


Teacher of Piano and tee ad 
Graduate of Ca 
School _o 


TOPEKA 


~ ener ~~ 


Our Values and Showing of 
Draperies—Rugs—Furniture 
Deserve Your Patronage 


CA 


FURNITURE 


CAPPER PRINTING CO. 
Book, Job and 
Commercial Printing 
Topeka, Kansas 


Ask to see samples of our Club size 
stationery. 


602 Trust Bldg. 


ROCK ISLAND | 


éawarrenM (Fosby G} 


DIER BROS.--Meat Market 


Tel. Lake View 5622—3253 N. Halsted 
CHICAGO 


CRAWFORD MARKET 


ts . 
All nas = << Sausage, Poultry in Season 
N. Crawford Avenue 


LELAND HOME BAKERY 


Bakery for the Fastidious 
1044 Leland Avenue * Tel. Ravenswood 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
AND. FURNISHINGS 


C. Alexander Mac Neilledge 


STUDIO. . 
56 EAST ELM STREET, CHICAGO 
Telephoné Superior 8731 ; 
FURNITURE, DRAPERIES, CARPETS AND 
‘ _ RvoGS. 
WOODWORK, ALTERATIONS, 


~SOUTHWORTH & CO. 


Managers 


4327 


1753 Sunnyside Avenue 


REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE, 
LOANS, RENTING-MANAGEMENT 
oF PROPERTY 


_rel.. Ravenswood | 0649 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
LOANS—INSURANCE 


We buy, sell and exchange Reéal 
Estate 


STEEN & HARWOOD 


7044 N. CLARK 5 CHICAGO 
i. Telephones: Recire Park 8302 and 0506 


~~ Auto—BATTERIES—Radio 
Authorized Vesta Distributors 
Drive in. We service all makes. 


DREXEL BATTERY STATION 


Phone Drexel 8363 4105-07 Cottage Grove Ave. 
SAMUEL GRAHAM & SON 


INSURANCE 
th Place Drexel 7621 
Wabash 8061 


448 B. 46 
1756 W. Jackson Bivd. 
; CHICAGO 


EDWIN C. GAGE 


175 W. Jackson B Bird. Chicago, Il. 
saline Werk ee 4047: Pva nston 5829 
Servite Will Await You at 


"The Crawford Electric Shoe Shop” 


for we aarer free of charge. 
e453 N. wford A Phone Irving 8722 


CHAS. C. DOSE | 


Heating 
or - Fi Sewerage 
atimates 


Fu shed 
1508 Larrabee Stree 


- 


Tel. Lincoln 1507 


ce BROS. 
1110 Bryn Mawr Ave. Sunnyside 7023 
Real: Estate Investments 
ns Renting and pemucanes 
Worth Siue Specialists 


ATER LOCK CO., Expert Locksmiths 
hh 1914 5525-27 Broadway’ , mae 5204 
Expert Service in Opening ing of 
Combinations and Reneicine All’ akes of 
Safes, Vaults and Locks. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


7 


FOR DRY GOODS © 


EVANSTON 
~ LORD’ ~ 
One of the Nicest Stores in Town 


Our enlarged department offers you 
a very large selection of 


Rare Oriental Rugs 


which cannot be duplicated in value 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 


Commercial and Savings Departments 
Safe Deposit Vault 


H. W. PORTER 


IMPORTING TAILOR 


THE NORTH SHORE HOTEL 
Phone 287 


3109 Strong Ave. 


; H. WIDDEL 
FRESH MEATS and CANNED GOODS 
1815 24th St., Rock Island, Il. 


WAUKEGAN 


“The Store of Dependable Merchandise’”’ 


A Department Store of Merit 


KANSAS AVE. THROUGH TO JACKSON ST. 


Muller’s 
TEA SHOP 


131 No. Genesee Street 
Waukegan, Illinois 


Complete Dinners served daily, 35c to_$1.00 
Alsc feoturing $1.00 Steak and Chicken Dinners. 


KEELE nurse 


BATTERY MAN 


WESTINGHOUSE 
BATTERIES 
Gargoyle Mobiloils 
Miller Tires 


215 W. 6th St. Phone 3970 


Kerns’ Smart Shop 
122 N. Genesee Street 


Coa ts—Suits— Wraps 
Dresses—Corsets—Lingerie 
Accessories 


B. BOOTHMAN, Mgr. 


Evans’ Rapid Shoe Repair 
Shop 


Gives an up-to-date service 
_ Separate waiting rooms for ladies 
and gentlemen “ 
714 Kansas Avenue TOPEKA, KAN. 


ARLINGTON HOTEL 


Waukegan, Ill. 
AMERICAN PLAN 


: WILMETTE 
~ Wm. Brinkman & Co. 
Groceries and Meats 
FOODS THAT SATISFY 


Phones: 100, 101, 102, 103 
601 W. RAILROAD AVE. WILMETTE, ILL. 


TAYLOR’S 


‘The Satisfactory Store’’ 


“ Dry Goods and Furnishings 


1125 ¢ Central Ave. Phone 1914 


~ FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF WILMETTE, ILL. 
_ Member Federal Reserve Bank 
Wants to Serve You 
Safety Deposit Boxes 


Bakery Goods of Quality 


THE WILSON BAKERY 
1162 Wilmette Ave. 


Nelon Prothors 
Lundy 


TELEPHONE WILMETTE 1800 
Real Estate end Insurance 


A. R. EDDINGTON & CO. 


1157 Wilmette Ave. Phone Wilmette 640 


KANSAS 


nn KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
A-5 CLEANERS AND DYERS] 


BETTER CLEANING 
Tel. Arg. 0884 


“GOLD MEDAL” 
: Floyr 


ALFRED WESTON & CO. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


SPUEHLER & GABLE 
Butter, Eggs, Cottage Cheese and Butter Milk 
Fifield 1608-M 981 Ridge Ave. 


ROWLAND’S 


PRINT SHOP 
500 Minnesota Ave. Bell, Fairfax 2029 


H. 4, HELFENBINE CO. 
631,83 Osage Ave. 618 Kansas Ave, 
EVERYTHING 


KASSEL JEWELRY CoO. 
548 Minnesota: Ave. 
Phones—Bell West 88-Ws Home West 5590 
C. M. SIMMONS 


PLUMBING 
Repair Work of All Kinds. Goods Delivered. 
18th and Quindaro Fairfax 0855 


North Shore Hardware Co. 
Finishing—HARDWARE—Shelf 
Telephone 11 618 Davis Street 
EVANSTON FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
CHA ARE, Pres. 


ARLES 6B. 
STORAGR—MOVING—PACKING | 
neon Avenue 


Main Office 1621 


_G. ©. SCHEIBE, INC. THE GROCER 
Whose prices, quality and service “re oo 


826 Davis St. 
601 1 Dempster St. Phone boos 218g 


A. N. SCHWALL 
INSURANCE 


~~ 


J 


JOHN E a. r. ERICKSON 
218 North 7th a Telephone Fairfax 2542 


CLEMENT E. MEAD 
Groceries and Meats 1407 Central Ave, 


GRANDVIEW CLEANERS—R. Lindquist &M. 
Baier, Proprietors—1704 Central avs 
Phones: Drexel 0871 and Dre 
Grand View ae ii 
, , 958-960 Central Ave. 
J. W. MONROE & 


Jo. 


Phone 317 411 Grove Street 


80N 
FEED AND POULTRY: SUPPLIES 
Fairfax 4584 17 th 


A Certainty of 
Quality and Reliability 


Department Store 


KANSAS 


TOPEKA, 


TOPEKA LAUNDRY CoO. 


Established in 1880. A Reliable Firm 


Cleaning, Dyeing 
Hat Renovating 


) Topeka, Ken.. Second and Quincy 


# Coal edbror > 


TOPEKA, — 


Personal innit Nadi 
General Merchandise of Quality. 


Nifty things to increase the pleasure 
and comfort of that vacation. 
Keller-Dustin Sport Shop 


112-114 Bast Seventh 


WALK-OVER SHOES 


for men and women 
781 Kansas Ave. Topeka, Kan. 


The Topeka Electric Company 


Electric Wiring, Fixtures and Repairs 
816 KANSAS AVE. 
H. 8. LEE, President PHONE 763 


‘BARRY * ERKLEY 


Suc 

JORDAN. ELECTRIC co, 

118 W. Eighth St. ‘Phone 314. 
Construction—Repaire—Appliances 
Lighting Fixtures—House Wiring - 


WICHITA 


BOSTON 


FLOWERS 
TELEGRAPHED TO 
FLOWER ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD 
TELEPHONES} Back Bay 8241-58288 


240 Huntington Ave., Boston 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


and all requisites demanded by the penman 
of the office or in the home may be found at 
BARRY,’ BEALE & CO. 

108-110 Washington Street, 
Phone Richmond 1492 


z. 2: Caldwell, Warehouseman 


Established 1885. Padded Vans, Tel. Hay. 890T- 
3908. pert packers of china, furniture, etc., 
local aud long distance movers, weekly trips to 
and from New York and Philadelphia; gvods 
insured while in transit. : 


Boston 


ATTRACTIVE MENU 
Special Sunday dinner 


(Our PS GRAND = 


on Summer Hats 
Remodeling 


428 Altman Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
80,000 Square Feet of Show Rooms 


DO YOU KNOW? 


“That Big East Side Furniture Store’’ 
F. WARNER KARLING 
FURNITURE CO. 


2401-2403-2405-2407-2400-2411 East 15th 
(Fifteenth and Olive) 


KANSAS CITY, U. 8. A. 


MISS MARY E. VOSS 
SHAMPOOING AND HAIRDRESSING 
MARCEL WAVING A SPECIALTY 

5841 Main St., Wolferman Bldg. Hiland 1494 


Street 


61 Merrimac 8St., Boston, Mass. 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 
Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 


180 Kemble St., Roxbury, Mass 
Established 1856 Tel. Rox. 1071 


COWEN'S WOMEN’S SHOP, 156 Mass. Ave., 
Boston—Waists, Kayser silk underwear, hosiery, 
gloves, kimonos, purses and Ivy corsets. — 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY, MO. _ 


Pleating, Buttons, Buttonholes, 
Hemstitching, Embroidery, Scalloping 


Full line D. M. ©. and sewing threads. 
Send for son Dept. H. Pre-War prices. 


1120 Walnut 8t. Kansas City, Mo. 


TOPMOST & SAIL-ON 
CANNED FOODSTUFFS 
ORDER BY THE CASE 
Grand 2004-W 
CLEANING 
DYEING 


$100 Arsenal 8t. 
5002 Delmar 


NEBRASKA 


—TANCOEN 


The Best Laundry 


TOWFSEND & PLAMONDON 


CLEANERS 


AND 


PRESSERS 


Tel. B-1579 
2249 O Street —« LINCOLN, NEB. 


A Store of Greater Values 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


EMMERT CHAIR CO. 
RENTAL AND 
SALES SERVICE 


Ask for Folder 
2011 East lth St. Kansas City, Mo. 


~ Relief-Engraved and Embossed 


SOCIAL and BUSINESS 
STATIONERY 


Wedding Annotincements and Invitations, 


X- ro CLEANERS 


A. Kluender, Manager 
“oid WEST 89TH 
Work called for and delivered 
Doing something better is our way of cutting 


the price. 
Hyde Park 6492 Kansas City, Mo. 


Calling Cards, Personal Correspondence, 
Stationery, Dance and Party Invitations. : 


The Wedlan Press x {iNsas city, Mo. 


1 
SEL 
Millinery, Novelties and Cards 
Home Phone Harrison 6009 
216 EAST 11TH STREET 
Where to Get We Serve the 
Home-Cooked Food Best of Everything 


5 7 
‘Surber’s Cafeteria | 
Bonfils Building, 1008 Walnut Street 
LUNCHEON 
11 A. M. to 2:80 P. M: 


GEORGIA CLAPP 
HAIRDRESSING 


Shampoo with Curl. ....cscsesceces ecceseces 

Bleavy EAaie. .ccncosesscccesccsccece eccegee 
Bocabelli Castile Soap 

Gordon & Koppel Bidg. _ Kansas City, Mo. 


Satisfactory Ready to Wear Apparel 
for 
Men, Women and Boys 


MAGEES 


| Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Clothes 


ARMSTRONG’S 
Ben Simon & Sons 


Successors 


| Silk Stockings 


|MeCURDY & COMPANY, INC. 3 


Exch Enis duutdhol 


‘Temple Theater Bidg., Rochester, BN. ¥. 
CANDY SODA LUNCHES 


Spectalising in Salted Nute 
RICHMOND HILL | 
HENRY BAHRENBURG 


Rich Hil) 4830-4381 
8219 Jamaica Avenue, near Jefferson Avenus 


Choice Meats 


we 


SCHEN ECTADY 


THE 
SCHENECTADY 
CLOTHING CO. 


813-315 State St. 
Sam Ashley, Pres. Sem, Jr., Treas. 


Kuppenheimer Clothes _ 
H. S. Barney Company 


‘Where Everybody Shops’ 
ONE OF SCHENECTADY’'S GREATEST STORES 
Wearing Apparel, Dry Goods, and Home Needs 
Buy Your Rubbers at the 


Allin oa ig Rubber Con Company 


‘Sea Be STATE STREET 


Van Voast & Leonard 
INSURANCE 


154 Barrett Street, | SCHENECTADY, NW. ¥. 


Walter S. Wood Coal Co. 


COAL AND WooD 
Phone 2583 Down Town Office—2 Lorraine Block 


GOODMAN’S BAKERY 
162 J St. 
Pastry and ica tessen 


RINDLEFLEISH 
CLEANER AND DYER 
116 Jay S&t., Schenectady. Phone connection. 


BRENTNALL 
CORSET SHOP 


| Lily of France and Gossard Corsets 


Elastic Corsets, Braasieres, Ribbon Novelties 
a . 


214 Sharp Building Kansas City, Mo 


WE SAVE YOU MONEY ON 
SHOE AND HOSE 


WOODRUFF’S SHOE STORE 
1104 Walnut, 2nd Floor 


ISIS CAFETERIA 


Cool, Clean Place 
Why Go Down Town? 


WM. HILLMAN 


Quality Haberdasher 
3120 Troost Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


Where reliable mereneeee aupene ac 
with moderate prices 


3lst and Troost Wirthman Bldg. 


GAFFNEY CORSETS 


Strictly Made to Order 
Complete line of Brassieres 
Harrison 2576 317 Altman Bldg. 


216-22 Finance Bldg. 


1007 Baltimore Avenue 
Phone Harrison 3970 


WOOLWORTH 


wa St. 


nl AT Y <. ees are 


GENTS’ FURNISHINGS 


KANSAS CITY 


Lawes, 


MRS. eb M. FORD 
Dressmaking Parior 
Artistic peslane and workmanship 
Phone G $ iia " 508 ‘tom Building 
ran ma 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


MILLER & SAYRE 
INSURANCE AND LOANS 
Lathrop Building _ Kansas City, Mo. 


Electrical Service for Automobiles 


1818 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMERICAN HOME BUILDERS 
DEPOSITORY 
Loans and Savings Accounts 


Under State Supervision 
Kansas City, Missouri 


h 


S 
I 


SPRINGFIELD 


HEADLEY GARAGE 
Official Garage No. 84 
24-Hour Serviee 


‘ Arocha? 
SILK SHOP 


Third Floor, Waldheim Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


L 


Ss 
I 
L 
K 
S 


__ ST BOUIS 


C. W. NEWTON 
Ladies’ Tailor 
Hemstitching 10c Yard 
830 Altman Bldg.. Kansas City 
Quality, Vartefy and Service Grocer 


’ 
THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


(ARONDELEToToR (2, 
AUTHORIZED DEALERS 


8857 to 69 So. Grand Blvd. 
FRANK E. STEVENS, Pres, | 


PURE FOOD mat? 


Phones Jackson 1311—1312—1313—0o0584 
7418 Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS 


HEITZ 
1726 Tower Grove Ave. 
WE GIVE EAGLE STAMPS 


AINES FARM DAIRY CO. 


“THE HOME OF PURE MILK” 
Gilham Rd. at 3ist. Both phones. 


-Crow’s Shoe Repairin 
17 East lith Street, eee Lillis Bldg. 


6 East 10th Street 8918 Harrison 


Now is the time to secure your 


|A. B. Gas Ranges? 


One made for every home. 
Nothing better. 


STEEL HARDWARE CO. 


126 N. Main St. 8110 EB. Douglies 
Market 1248 ___Market 6226 


4% We pay 4% on time certificates of 
deposit 8, 6, 9 or 12 months. 
THE UNION NATIONAL BANK 
Wichita, Kansas 
Resources $1,500,000 


MARYLAND 


_ BALTIMORE 


Gential Galeteria 


Self Service of wholesome food cooked to plegse. 
— N. Holliday Street 
. HESS SONS 


QUALITY gin na 4ND HOSIERY 
8 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md, 


DANNER 


Ladies’ Fine Hats 
806-7 Sharp Bidg. ‘*Petticoat Lane”’ 


McKinley Printing Co. 


TT 


GRAND 5788-J VICTOR 1825-R 


WM. RAUSS 


PAINTER AND DECORATOR 


Material and Workmanshi 
4979 ODELL 1’; hapacmamita 


“The Tiffany of Cleaners’’ 


St. Louis Cleaning Co. 


~ mre ie re 

ng LW! I Delicate work ourspecialty 
ft at 4477 Olive 8t. 

= 3 Forest 4900 


ey 


Del. 


701-703 Baltimore 
KANSAS OITY MO. _ 


8910 Troost Ave. 


.| Scarritt Arcade 


Dressmaking 


FEDERAW TYPEWRITER CO. 


We Sell, , & eae 
15 B. 8th St. 


Werner Boot Shop 


- 8171 South Grand Avenue 


‘All Mgkes of Ty 
#8 rly ANSAS ¢ OITY, MO. 


‘> 


When You Insure, Phone 1188, R. A. Long Bldg. 


MUNDAY’S LAUNDRY 


Lampe Ice and Fuel Co. 


5850 Theodosia Ave., St. Louis 
Forest '76538-J 


we. SERVE WELL AND PROMPTLY 
he Send Bundles Parcel Post 
Harrison Kansas City, Mo, 


MITCHELL’S CLEANERS 
Goods Called for and Delivered 


For. 
COMMERCIAL 


Seteteneend 


ANB Pare ™ 
AY yi ge ony 
PRINTING: EMBOSSING, etc rowan’. 


MRS. Y LEE 


M. J. KENNEDY STATIONE 
¥ wee. N. Fourth St., ST. LOUIS. ne 


Hyde Park 0643 
Dorothy Seiberling, Millinery 
GAGE. HATS REMODELING 


Kansas City, Mo, 


3314 Pat St. 


SLADE’S SHOE STORE 


BE 90 REPAIRING * 
Tel. Sidney 2741-7 
SHOES FOR THH WHOLE FAMILY 


DAVIS APRON SHOP 
Hemstitching and Special Order 
4107 Troost Westport 1346 


Sper’ 256 
PEARL M. BUNGARDT 
Ha ae fat - are 

B 


— serous 
Kinder- Kraft Sing” 804 Westover Bldg. 


BEN. HUR APARTMENTS. 


' th furnished, . 
«om 278 Sah Sette, OL par ek 


Lindell 5718 eT. LOUIS 4103 Westminster Pi. 


JOHN .S. BUNTIN G 
¢ VANDEVENTER 


2910 W 


y . 
> 
588 Sane 
' | } 


PEOPLES’ 
GROCERY 


“Everything for the Table” 


Auto Phones—B6557, B6558 
1450 O Street : 


Willson & Company 
-Quality Groceries: and Meats 


25th and Summer Streets 
Phones: F-2817-2318 
Where Quality Reigns 


o 


Grocery & Market—13th & F Sts. 
Phones B3883 


HENRY M. LEAVITT 


The Aetna-izer : 


GENERAL INSURANCE 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE A SPECIALTY 


SAPFETY-F FIRST AGENCY 
Insurance in All Branches 
120 Wall 8t. Phone 230 


TROY 


A SUMMER NEED 


Refreshment set of iced tea or lem- 
onade glasses in Optic glass with 
Etched Key Border design and crys- 
tal spoons in color. Six glasses and 
spoons complete, special $3.00 pre- 
paid. | 


Jewelers 
Broadway and Second &t., TROY. WN. ¥. 


141 No. 18th Street 


VANCE & HOLM 
Draperies and Custom Made 
urniture 

1621 O Street 


OMAHA 


~ — ~ > a 


Phone B 1656 


“REGENT SHOE COMPANY 
HIGH GRADE MEN’S SHOES 


.205 South 15th Street Omaha, Neb. 


PRTG, CO., 212 So. 18th, Omaha, Neb. 
Wedding Invitations and Cards 
Prices ht 


Woodmen Cafeteria *°.W. Bie- 


NEW YORK 


AUBURN 
FOSTER-ROSS CO., Inc. 


Fashion Reliabili 


ELMIRA ee 
M. ROSENFIELD 
Fine Footwear 
100 W. Water St. | Elmira, N. Y. 


__ THE FRENCH SHOP | 


ey ag ea) 
space et 128 Railroad Avr Of ad’ Gold Mesh St. 
JOHN BALLY & SON 
Danan are Wehed in and Silverware 
1875 


One of Auburn's Leading Department . Stores 


NEW YORK CITY 


“*Tis better to have it and not need it 
than to need it and not have it.” 
MAISON DE LION 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 
242 West 72d Street 
Breakfast & la carte 
Luncheon 50c—Dinner $1.00 
Sunday 1 noon > 


CAROLYNE L, SMITH 
GOWNS 


EXCLUSIVE BUT NOT EXPENSIVE 
875 niverside Drive Morningside 2780 


Pure Goods Always 
112 Columbia Street UTICA, N. ¥. 


WHITE PLAINS 


SPRING STREET MARKET . 
- PRED J. PELDA, Prop, =~ 


8 Spring Street 
Prompt Delivery Telephone 346 


OKLAHOMA 


MUSKOGEE 


v 


Arnett’s Boot Shop 


(Laird-Schober Shoes) 
FOR WOMEN 


418 West Broadway" - 


i= Star Printery 
Calling Statiouers 


Gold Lettering 


Cor. Third and Wall St, 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
KERR DRY GOODS CO, 
One of Oklahoma’s 
Foremost Department Stores 
in Point of Size and Service 


Over Sixty Different me a 
replete at all seasons with the 
Prevailing Fashions— © 


rt priged—  . 


rrr Cantilever Shoes | 
; for Women ' , 


Ground Gripper Shoes for ret _ : 
LYON'S SHOE. 


lh di te 


Be Causes are not apparent ‘upon casual 
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_BOOK REVIE\ 


Max and the ‘Nineties 


EVERAL extraordinary facts are 
S recalled by the arrival in the 
United States of the first four 
volumes of the collected works of 
Max Beerbohm, to be completed in 
two more issues of four volumes each. 
The first fact is that, although the 
collection is to include four volumes. 
om new material, the edition is limited 
“780 sets of which 750 are to be 
sold.” The edition wag entirely ex- 
hausted by subscription before the 
publisher (William Heinemann. of Lon- 
don) had completed.the first four vol- 
umes, and as there are seemingly more 
than 7650 collectors of Beerbohm first 
editions in the United States alone, the 
fortunate person who looked far 
enough ahead to subscribe is a part- 
ner in a little corner in Max. It Is 
surprising that the edition was s0 
limited, because the popularity of “And 
Even Now” and “Seven Men” proved 
that a large audience awaited what- 
ever he had to offer. 

Another remarkable fact is that 
Beerbohm, though still living and 
seemingly at his prime, is the first of 
‘the men of the ‘Nineties to be ac- 
corded the recognition implied in the 
publishing of his “collected works.” 
By men of the ‘Nineties, it must be 
understood, the connoisseur of that 
period will mean only the young men 
who arose in the decade itself, and 
even perhaps those whose work was 
completed in the same period, The 
three exceptions to this latter restric- 
tion, among contemporary iters, are 
Beerbohm, Arthur Symons and \Rich- 
ard le Gallienne. But, while the great- 
est work of Thomas Hardy, Oscar 
Wilde, George Meredith perhaps, and 
other noted men of letters was done 
between 1890 and 1900, they are not 
considered dans le mouvement; nor 
are men who, while beginning ob- 
scurely then, reached their best 
achievements later, such ae Arnold 
Bennett (Enoch Arnold Bennett he 
was then), Bernard Shaw, H. G. Welle, 
and other current notables. The 
‘Nineties group is a little vague, its 
personnel not clearly defined; but, if 
an author did not contribute to The 
Yellow Book or The Savoy or did not 
at least belong to the Rhymers’ Club, 
he cannot be included among the “men 
of the ‘Nineties.”’ 

To be specific, the list would be 
fairly represented by Hubert Cracken- 
thorpe, Lionel Johnson, Beerbohm, le 
Gallienne, Symons, Norman Gale, 
George Egerton, John DaVidson, Henry 
Harland, Aubrey Beardsley, Ernest 
Dowson, Kenneth Grahame, George 
Gissing, Charles Conder, Leonard 
Smithers Grant Richards, Elkin Mat- 
thews, John Lane,—-poets, prose writ- 
ers, artists, publishers. This is-a mere 
suggestion of the leading thought, 
nothing like an attempt at a catalogue. 
The point is this, that there have been 
no collected works of any of these ex- 
cept Beerbohm. The familiar twin 
volumes of Beardsley do not include 
all of his drawings. 

Public Interest in the ’Nineties 


Another fact of interest is that the 
publication of this Beerbohm collec- 
tion has been accepted as an intima- 
tion that Max considers his work is 
completed. This, however, does not 
necessarily follow, where Max is con- 
‘cerned. His first book, a little volume | 
published in 1896, he sententiously 
‘titled “The Works of Max Beerbohm’” | 
and John Lane appended a 


ready ceased his work. It was in this | 
volume that he published his essay, 
“Diminuendo ” which first appeared in 
The Pageant, concluding with the 
promise; “I shall write no more, Al- 
ready I feél myself a trifle outmoded. 
I belong to the Beardsley period.” 

There is little doubt that the public 
interest in the 'Nineties has been | 
largely quickened of late by the popu- 
larity of Beerbohm. No matter into 
what second hand book shop in New 
York you go browsing, you will find 
some other browser on the trail of one 
or another favorite “of the Beardsley 

erfod.” -There is scarcely a volume 

earing the name of a member of this 
group that is not now held at three to 
thirty times its publication price. 

The Yellow Book itself is a case in 
point, A collector had asked a dealer 
to find a set of first editions of this 
pubHcation for him, and the dealer 
finally reported he had unearthed one 
which he could let the collector have 
for $40. It was ordered, and, before it 
was delivered, the dealer had an offer 
of $100 for it. 

Another collector asked a dealer in 
first editions what he had of John 
Davidson's books. An armful was pro- 
duced, the prices comparatively low. 
It did not appear that there need be 
any haste in purchasing, where the 
demand seemed so light. The col- 
lector took two volumes. Two weeks 
later he returned for more, and found 
that the shelf had heen swept clean, 
and there was no Davidson to be had. 
Slightly annoyed, he went to another 
‘dealer and found the same condition. 
There appeared to be a sudden bull 
market in Devidsons. Finally he went 
to a helter-skelter book place where 
disorder reigned, where books seemed 
dumped everywhere and without plan. 
Ploughing among the ruck, he dis- 
covered two volumes of the poems of 
Francis Saltus (Edgar’s younger 
brother). at amazingly low prices in 
view of their rarity. Here, he decided, 
was a bookman who knew nothing of 
values. He might have some Davidson 
hidden somewhere. The inquiry was 


made. The bookman had no, Davidson | F. 


in stock and he had standing orders 
for.all he could find. 

. Books on this Period in, Demand 
. So it goes. Even such recent publi- 
cations as Holbrook Jackson’s “The 
Bighteen Nineties,” {s at a great pre- 
mium, It is the standard work on the 
period, though far from exhaustive. 
‘Two other volumes have dealt with the 
decade, Blaikie Murdoch's “Renais- 
gance of the Nineties,” which is a brief 
and argumentative tract, and Bernard 
‘Muddiman’s “The Men of the’Nineties,” 
‘which is none too accurate, and which 
makes the period revolve around 
Aubrey Beardsley. 

The history of this literary phe- 
nomenon is still to be written. Its 


bibliog- | 
raphy as if the young author had al- | 


examination, its results are wundis- 
coverable. Two more wars stand be- 
tween today and that yesterday—the 
South African and the World War. It 
is difficult to understand all of the 
ideals of the young men of the group, 
because many of them failed to under- 
stand their own. 

Max alone comes down, 


“the incom- 


| 


parable Max” as Shaw called a sia 


fresh as in his firet trenchant satires, 
‘never wounding, never offe He 
alone was strong : 
the reaction to realism 
the new century. Conte the 
classic fineness of every vec of writ- 
ing he has published, one is tempted | 
to the conclusion that his “strength 
is as the strength of ten because his 
heart is pure.” 

RANDOLPH BARTLETT. 


The title and indi- 
cation of authorship 
would lead one to 
on; Jona Ly take up this book — 

The odl¢y hopes that are, how- 

— ee -ever, only half-justi- 
fied by the perusal of it, because the 
author is himself not altogether hope-; 
ful. He seeks to account for and, if 
possible, to indicate a remedy for 
what he considers the present decline 
of England’s influence as a world 
power. To quote his own words: 
“Two once mighty guides and leaders 
of civilization are being shouldered 
aside by an impatient generation 
pressing on hurriedly: the Christian 
religion and the Kingdom of England. 
No intelligent man can shut his eyes 
to the fact that both are now ceasing 
to exert their pristine influence on, 
universal life and opinion.” 


“England” 


| By An Overseas 
Englishman, Lon- 
don; John Lane. 


describe as the “self-effacement”’ 
England from the world’s map, he il- 
lustrates by a “scrap of paper’ incl- 


British dele 


tional,”’ “English.” 


dominant partner” 


tion very different from that of a 
purely national goyernment which had 
for centuries possessed an almost de- 
cisive voice for peace or war in Ch?is- 
tendom, and an exclusively “English 
spirit,” which influences humanity 
for its good! The merging of this 


sider exclusively English in origin. 
We must presently question the right 
to this exclusiveness. 
Phases of National Life 

In a series of chapters dealing with 
the different phases and characteris- 
tics of the natonal life, he gives a very 
clear historical survey leading, in each 
case, to the present position, There 
are many {lluminating remarks about 
leadership, character-building, class 


the Anglican Church, Labor, the Press, 
etc., the Ordeal by Battle, and, finally, | 


will ponder. 


| England, 


very ideals which he is pleased to con- | 


Qne Man’s View of England 


| 


What the writer goes s0 far as | 
) 


| 


dent which ogcurred in 1919, when the | 
tion in Paris substituted | self-examination of 
‘the words “British Empire,” “Impe-| Church and its efforts to get nearer 
rial, " “British,” for “England,” “Na-! the 


Indeed, England, even as the “pre- | vation Army, the Boy Scouts and the 
in an Imperial | Y. 
Commonwealth of nations, is in a posi- | cate that these are only of value in 


distinction, the Parliamentary system, ity always has been of secondary im- 


| 


Destiny, which every: honest reader ual and practical religion. 
There is also an impor- | fluence alone has caused its expansion 
tant chapter on “The Effemination of and will maintain its coherence, out- | 
" in which the writer, though |shining and outliving al} national | 
quite rightly describing certain de- | disputes and economic rivalries. From , 
fects, scarcely manifests the judgment the standpoint of honest self-exami- | 
of a generous-hearted Englishman, ; nation, this book is of value, but as a! 
who, having opened his hand with a} | remedy for present weakness it points | 
gift (the suffrage), means to follow it! ‘in the wrong direction. 


up with opportunitiés ‘for right uée,, 
while guarding against its abuse! 
With regard to the general survey, 
the writer has missed the fundamental! 
point which should have influenced a 
true national self-examination. He 
shows that the English national ety 
began to be clearly defined about 1385, 
and the English race really then be- 
gan its world mission. But he does 
not show that that was just when 
John Wycliffe accompNghed his trans- 
lation Of the Bible, making available 
for common use the Scriptures which 
for centuries had been hidden from 
the people. Nor does he point out 
that the high ideals, qualities of char- 
acter, humanitarianism, and good 


government attained by the people of |: 


Great Britain were due not to racial 
origin, but to the nibnenn of the 
| Bible itself and were originally in- 
spired by this source of primitive 
Christianity before the Angles and 
Saxons eettled there. 


His Investigations Incomplete 


When, therefore, he considers the 
the Anglican 


lives of the people;. when he 
writes of such movements ag the Sal- 
M. C. A., he rather fails to indli- 
the proportion that it becomes clear 
that intercourse with nature, patriot- 
ism and nationality are mere panthe- 
ism, if not accompanied by the under- 
standing of the spiritual] source of the 


Scriptures. 
Having seen the danger, the writer 


power and spirit into the larger issues | confuses the remedy because he tries 
of the British Empire seems to the|to claim as exclusively English a, Yellow Clover 
writer to endanger the purity of those | spirit which is as yet only a small por- 


tion of what was given to the world by | | 
the Master Christian 1900 years ago. 

If these “two once mighty guides” are 
to take their right place in the present 
age, they must find their new individ- 
uality both religious and political, not. 

through the old-time exclusiveness of | 
a dominating nationality, nor through : 
the dangerously broad road of panthe- 
istic expansion, but along the straight 
and narrow way of the Law and the, 
Gospel, by which all. nations shall be 
judged and united. It is from this | 
standpoint that our English national- 


portance to the unity of the British 
Empire on the basis of a more spirit- 
This in- 


Edwin Meade Robinsonone would, 
to be a thorough bookman, not 
only write and read books and conduct 
a column in a daily paper—with Mr. 


Robinson 
Dealer—-but would sell books too, 
other people's books as well as his 
own. In -the Fine Arts Annex, in 
'Kuclid Avenue, it is “Ted Robinson's 
| Book Shop.” And clinging precari- 
ously to the edge of the shore at 
Provincetown, there is another “Ted 
Robinson's Book Shop,” a delicious 
little building where fish were doubt- 
less dried at some time, but which now 
describes a bold flash of color against 
the lapis of a sail dotted harbor. This 
is no ordinary shop, but one which 
looks from a distance like the gayly 
decorated doll house of some fortu- 
nate Tzechoslovak baby. There are 
strong, rich Bohemian colors in the 
gorgeous design which has hidden 
away silvered timbers, the stern blues 
and live reds, the deep mellow golds 
all placed with a manner. And the 
sign, swinging over the door, says 
“Ted Robinson’s Book Shop.” 

When I went into the shop which 
has wide doors at either end, through 
which little winds from‘the sea riffle 
papers and twitch gently at prints 
attached t the rough, painted walls, 
the only human there was a small 
person in a wet bathing suit who in- 
habitated a canary colored chair and 
was absorbed in a book hoisted be- 
tween his eyes and me. Hé had the 
fundamental] instinct of the book lover, 
which is not to be disturbed by any- 
thing when reading, unless it is ex- 
tremely important. Which I was not 
to him. 

But. presently Ted Robinson came 
wandering through the doorway. He 
wears rough khaki clothes and sun- 
faded hair riots untidily above a 
round face which is sombre and brood- 
ing and wrinkled with tremendous 
good humor by quick turns. “It oc- 
curred to ‘me suddenly that Province- 
town had no book shop. So here I 
fm,” he said at once. He showed me 
a clipping of lively poetry which 
P. A. printed in the Tower, upon 
the occasion of the opening of the 
‘book shop as well as F. P. A.’s gaunt 
‘autograph in, green ink on the fly leaf 
of a book. He helped me to lean ata 
.crazy angle up the loft ladder, hr 
order that I might’ read a couple of 
verses tacked to the wall, written at 
the same time in Christopher Morley’s 
quaint longhand. We looked at a lim- 
ited edition of Hilda Conklin’s poems 
and laughed together, quite near to 
‘tears, at the pathetic. picture in our 
memories of the small figure hunched 
over a desk laborious! autographing 
300 copies of the book to which: she 
herself has never given anything but 
the most casual interest.. We | 
a little tribute of pity to her having 
to write her name with infinite care 


A CCORDING to the example set by 


in book after book, when she must ican contemporary writers. 


“Ted Robinson’s Book Shop 


: 


it is the Cleveland Plain | 


paid |deal with 


‘another ginger cake at ‘the cooking 


i 
' 


99 | 


have been wondering sadly what it 
was all about and should have been 
playing out in the sun--or making 


Glass as she had done one morning 
when I saw her two years ago. 

“I can recommend this very highly,” 
said Ted Robinson in his goft drawl, 
as I fumbled over the shelves which 
swing like futurist bird cages>~six 
feet from the floor, for something to 
stand between me and the quaint 
peculiar bore of the trip to Boston 
by boat. He gave me a book which 
had on its back the name “Robinson.” 
My mind 
things, I had forgotten the surname 
on the gayly painted sign outside and 
remained ent as I idly turned the 
pages without appreciable interest. 

“IT wrote it” said Robinson calmly. 
He was not the one who was em- 
barassed, 

We stepped out on the plank plat- 
form which serves for a porch on the 
sea side of the shop. The planks 
are laid with some negligence and 
through the slits little blue daucing 
waves grin impudently. With ex- 
tremely little imagination, one might 
secure the rudimentary sensations of 


an ocean voyage by staying on that | 


platform for a bit. « 

Robinson spoke as he stared out 
at a plume of smoke drifting across 
the horizon. “I don’t just sell books 
here. I can’t afford to be lazy. I've 
a new book of my own to be finished 
by fall. Frightful the way un- 
finished manuscript can drive a per- 
gon. 

That was clear enough The man 
ought to be left alone with his manu- 
script. Time enough later to keep 
him from it, when Provincetown is 
overrun with swarms of. people to 
whom artists and writers are as -dwel- 
lers in the zoo... . When Ted Robin- 
son will have need of his calm as 
some woman demands of him ina 
fluttering voice whether he doesn’t 
find it aS too romantic... to’ write 
books. . . 

He was reading a book when I left. 

, J.-M. 


Mr. Clement K.- Shorter, in ‘the 
Sphere (London), speaks of Edmund 
Gosse as being in matters of criticism 
a safe man—‘‘safe not to overstate his 
case, safe. in particular not to discover 
new idols, buf to keep on the beaten 
track.” He doubts if Mr. Gosse often. 
if ever in later years, gives a helping 
hand to a new author on the threshold. 
In the same connection, while com- 
ménding the critical studies of Mr. 
Clutton-Brock who writes Essays on 
Books atid More Essays on Books, Mr. 
Shorter seems to think ‘that this 
author, while possessing an analytic 
thought, also “blinks the contempo- 
rary author.” On the same page, he 
regrets that England has no ¢ritic to 
modern English authors 
with the same courage with which 
Mr. H. L. Mencken. discusses Amer- 


”~ 


littered with too manyt 


A Chronicle of Friendship 


When deep affection 
is transmuted. into 
By na ntbarine some expression, be it 
York: P, music, poetry, or 
Dutton & Co, 84. painting, a rare result 
is likely to follow. Such a result has 
Miss Bates attained in her volume of 
verse as a tribute to Miss Coman. 

“Yellow Clover” is a record of 
friendship true, strong, and beautiful. 
Seldom has a woman set down in 
verse so complete a description of the 
subtle ties that knit and bind two 
hearts in a perfect relationship.. And 
the quality of understanding which 
makes for friendship of this kind is 
the same quality which must underlie 
all human love. Else how can it en- 
dure for long? 

Tennyson so honored Henry Hallam, 
Arnold, Arthur Hugh Clough, but this 
is the most complete testimony ever 
made for a woman by a woman. For 
the most part, hope, cheer and joy 
prevail in the book. If at times other 
; notes are struck, they serve to assure | 
us that the author is human, and this 
‘makes her seem the nearer. \ 


Warmly the poems run and hu- 
manly,. never faltering lies her 4aith 
‘revealed. So would her friend wish 
‘it. So should it be. 

“Let us hold fast the Life Eternal!” So 
You bade me, so I strive, a better lover 
Than | shall be a saint. Oh, starspace 

rover, 
Ww _ _ might stroll once more, as long 


By 


Startling the bobolinks, across the glow 

Of Wellesley meadows lit by yellow 
clover " 

With “God tn all,” 
"God over 

All beauty and all joy!” ... 


And so joy is given back and given 
out in this chronicle of-friendship, for 
it is a chronicle when read in its en- 
tirety. For sheer beauty of expression, 
“To One Who Walts” is one of the’ 

ost compelling poems of the book. 

count the years by Junes that flush 
our laurel, 
Our clustered bushes at the corner wall, 
_ oor crinkled buds to spread 
elr ama 
White chalices pricked éut with rose and 
coral. 
Slow are the seasons, 
quarrel 
With beauty. Dawns and stars, blossoms 
that foam, 
Enchanted orchards, 
call, 
Green leaves that flutter, golden leaves 
that fall, 


you murmured, and 


yet I may not 


where the orloles 


Cloud caravans of snow will bring me 
home, 
I count the years by 


our laurel, ; 

The corona of sonnets makes a 
tribute by itself complete and passion- 
ate. The collection stands as an in- 
timate, personal expression of friend- 
ship, triumphant over time and dis- 


Junes that flush 


.| perpetrated those crimes, with which 


tance. CAROLYN HILLMAN, 


we vol 4. en. ? 
“Luclew a a: M, Romier calls “the 
ri “0 immense silhouette” 
of this remarkable 
woman, possessed of the cunning but 
not the profundity of a Macchiavelli, 
the unscrupulousnéss but not the’con- 
structive ability of a Bismarck, there 
were carried on those intrigues, and 


she hoped to preserve the peace of 
France. Of Protestant England and 
inquisitorial! Spain she was afraid, 
and of the latter the more, for it 
pressed flercely upon her, under 
Philip Il's fanatical rulership, during 
her temporary tolerance toward the 
peep gysonices By cate aoe with this 
east compromising of sovereigns, to 
whom she had married her daughter, 
and: also with Elizabeth of England, 
quite ready where’ it’ suited 

assist either French or Netherland 
Protestants, if thereby shé might pro- 
voke the King of Spain, Catherine 
hoped to be able to maintain an im- 
partiality toward her own subjects 
which should avert civil war. 

Yet this effort at tolerance was so 
entirely lacking in any object but the. 
one of expediency that it was lable 
at any moment to be ,cast aside for), 
the most deliberate treachery, the 
most dastardly crime, if by these 
means Catherine.believed she saw & 
— out of her’ difficulties. 


ance During Catherine’s Regeney 
he greater part of the second vol- 
ume of M. Romier’s book ts given to 
a discussion of the situation in which 


France found herself, during these 
years of the minority of the. sons of 
Henry II,..and. the fegency of 
Catherine. ecadence had already 
set in, the richness of France in 
merchandise and in agriculture was 
already waning, the prosperity of the 
peasants, awing to the extravagance 
of their landlords and the heaviness 
of taxation, was alarmingly on the 
decrease; Cathering, during these 
years, was to bef seriously incon- 
venienced in her efforts to raise 
money. This was certainly not the 
least of the reasons ich made it 
imperative that France, not yet re- 
covered from her wars With Italy, 


An Opera Singer’s Memoirs 


The paths of auto- 
biography are  peril- 
ous, but none the less 
this year of 1922 sees 

razzini. Philadel. 228° folk, screen folk 

phia: Dorrance 2nd singers leaping 

& Co, Inc’ $4. into print with their 

own varied and vari- 
ous experiences. There is, for ex- 
,ample, Mr. Augustus Thomas, the 
playwright, whose career is being 
unrolled in a weekly magazine; there 
is Mr. Charles Chaplin of the cinema, 
who writes of his trip abroad; lastly, 
there is Madade Tetrazzini, with a 
bulky ,volume of reminiscences that 
are quite,as interesting. 

From the day of her birth in Flor- 
ence to her farewell tour of the United 
States she takes her readers, some- 
times slipping a bit in her English, but, 
for the most part, telling her tale ex- 
ceedingly well. Wisely she sacrifices 
much to the essential interest of her 
adventures. She has not unduly 
crowded the book with detail, nor has 
she .attempted to make it a mere 
chronological: account of her doings: 
She skips about much ag she pleases, 
but even so not enough to confuse the 
casual reader. Very interesting, in- 
deed, is the account of her early life 
jin Florence and her meteoric début in 
Meyerbeer’s “L’Africana,” an incident 
that reads Uke the wildest fiction. 

But, as for that matter, a great deal 
of the book does. There/vas no steep 
and slippery climb to fame for Tetraz- 
zini. From Florence to Rome, from 
Rome to Buenos Aires, went the 
singer, a prima donna at 16! And if 
Italy had warmly welcomed her, her 
reception in South America was even 
more gratifying. “Lucia de Lammer- 
moor” she sang all up and down the 
land,, and presently turned impre- 
sario herself and went touring. Sur- 
prisingly, fom such ventures had up to 


My Life of 
Song 


By Madame Tet- 


lof days and ways of opera among the 


Quality in Short Stories 


T I6 said that the short story may 
| be taken as the barometer of the 

popular literary taste of any 
period, for while, unlike the novel, it 
makes no attempt to record events or 
characters in their entirety, yet, be- 
cause of its impressionistic nature, it 
presents more vivid pictures of life | 


in the passing. 

Under norma! conditions, this state- 
ment may undoubtedly be relied upon, 
but these are not normal times. A 
study of the best short stories for 
1921,’ now brought together in book 
form from two different ‘sources, re- | 
veals the fact that, for the past year | 
and perhaps longer, the . conditions | 
affecting short stories and short-st ry. 
writers have been far from n al, | 
which has, resulted in a_ distinct: 
deterioration from the standard of' 
earlier years. | 

There are two exblinaticna of this, 
one of which was beyond the writers’ | 
control;.. the other due, undoubtedly, | 
to the effort on the part of the writ-| 
ers to meet the desires of the pub- 
lishef. Magazines, of course, have a, 
commercial side as well as literary. | 
During 1920 they suffered, perhaps, as 
much as any form of business from | 
the reaction caused deflation. The} 
advertising pages which had been’ 
doubled and tripled gh number were: 
suddenly cat down, in some cases be-: 


scripts and making use of manu-} 


lucrative advertisement matter. 


but which had been pigeon-holed be- 
cause stories of higher quality had 
pushed them to one side. 

The other situation was caused by 
the new demand from certain maga- 
zines for longer short stories than 
had previously been desired. This 
demand was utilitarian—jn order to 
have the stories run into the back of 
the magazine, side by side with the 
ta- 
stead of 3500-5000 words, writers were 
asked to run their stories up to 7500- 
10,000 words. In some instances, 
this additional opportunity for ex- 
pression was to the distinct advantage 
/Of the story; in most cases, it tempted 
the writers, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to pad their manuscripts 
to the distinct injury of the story- 
telling itself. 

The first menace to the quality of 
the short story has automatically re- 
moved itself: editors have used up 
most ef their stock of old stories and 
business conditions. have improved. 
|The other situation is one which will 
remain before the public so long as a 
certain type of magazine holds its 
popularity. i 

It will be interesting to see how far 
the quality of short stories for 1922 
wil] excel that shown in 1921: It is a 
fair presumption that there will be a 
noticeable improvement, but scarcely 
‘probable that the accuracy of the 
‘barometer can be fully restored. It 


is more likely to record the fact that. 
low the pre-war level, so that maga-| the world is still unbalanced, and that) 
zines found themselves faced with the! the literary taste of readers has not | 
necessity of declining new manu- escaped the universal upheaval re- | 


suiting from the aftermath of the 


scripts already ee and paid for, ae cataclysm. 


‘Harte was half Jew, Poe was partly 


then signally lacked success, the trip 
was excellent from a financial stand- 
point, and the popularity of the Italian 
singer became greater than ever, The 
little tncidents, the humorous events 
small towns of the hinterland — 
amusingly .and  entertainingly '. 
down; seemingly, Madame Tetrarsing 
may well take a joke, ‘even if it be 
upon herself. 

Then came Petrograd and the 
rivalry of an unfriendly prima donna, 
and then a jump half acress the world 
to Mexico. “The Conquest of Mexico,” 
the singer called it, and apparently it 
was. Even an impresario who ran. 
away failed to blight the tour, and] 
there are IMmany joyous recollections 
set down of life in the Republic’to the 
south. But Mexico was merely a 
stepping-stone to the greatest goal of 
all, London. And to London went 
Tetrazzini, her reputation that spréad. 
across a vast continent, almost for- 
gotten. The British publie’ were en- 
tirely unaware that such a singer had 
come among them. She made her 
début to a house scarce half. filled. 
And then the turn of the tide! Within 
24 hours, Tetrazzini had been “dis- 
covered” by every newspaper in Lon- 
don, she had been compared to Patti, 


and outside Covent Garden people t 


brought camp chairs and their lunches 
in the scramble fore seats. Un- 
doubtedly, this invasion of Britain is 
one of the most interesting chapters 
in the book, although Americans can- 
not but take as much delight in the 
account of the struggle with Ham- 
merstein, and song and success in San 
Francisco,. Certainly the singer has 
written well these varied remi- 
niscences. They are excellent read- 
ing in themselves,and her style is not 
at all unpleasant, e 


In analyzing the ancestry of those 


A Americans who have won distinction | 
in literature, Mr. H. L. Meticketi tells 


us that “Whitman was half -Dutch, 


German, James had an Irish grand- 
father, Howells was largely Irish and 
German, Dreiser js German, and 
Hergesheimer is Pennsylvania Dutch. 
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united without one spark | oe Bl 
| ocktent Geka: at eee vad. Sastion, 
ethica s of honesty an 
would os of service ta them 
moment. longer than she found 
they were likely to be of service | 
her. She was fighting a battle 
the weapons of cunning and 
against Philip; she was | 
ments with 
hoped to may 
Queen of gland, in some ways no 
more scr¥puloug, or merciful 
Catherivg yet possessed a 
nobler purpose, did not fail to get 'the 
better of the French -mother. 
Catherine, amidst a num of cabals, 
played for the s wig * Sa 

ne ance Myc: embar 

erved of her, “without Bi. 
ieoutta, " Elizabeth, on the ‘tips: 
hand, wa 
manent g 


& remarkably 
and illuminating aac Yo of 
of Spain) who, though he 
force. on the French 
inquisition, served to fan 
of religious strife ‘among ° 
a fierce and terrible flame. 
If there is any criticism to offer 
in connection with this 
oot me Rag Mp! oh onay Wer, El 
made play ah 
these years. ot Minglond fateful iatory 
ry end no sad in some ‘ways mare 
nd agmegee thought than did roe 
a fuller consideration ‘ 
relations with a woman wea 
equal in intrigue, wes her wunerier i 
sy om Marly teteresshal 
ave n peculiarly in 
the pen of so a ae renga of . 
human nature as M. Romier 
: a writ thia_history, M. Romier 
as decla guard against 
has declared himselt or the tendency 
to see everywhere those whose actions 
were dictated only. by bad faith; 
rather hag he taken for granted that 
they were inspired at least by some- 
thing which appeals to oe reason. 
With such a purpose in view, the 
writer, collecting as a background me 
et ; various influences at work upon. 
characters of these men and women 
lof Europe in the sixteenth century, 
has allowed them to speak for them- 
selves through their. words’ and 
}actions. His object has been to throw 
a light upon his dramatis pe 
so clear and ae Oe com- 
plete and comprehensive, that the 
reader is in the position, not so much 
of accepting another’s... ju 
however valuable, as.of ig given 
the oppovtunity to m his own. - 


Quite in contrast to the attitude ot 
|Gosse and Clutton-Brock %, that. of. 
Barrie, with his good word for. sae 
young writer in the address beforg | 
the Critics Circle in London. Het ys: 
Biba no use my trying to talk to,you 

bout. the drama of tomorrow. ‘That 
secrets fes with the young and I beg 
of you not to turn away from 
impatiently, because of their 


jness,, as Mr. Hardy calls 


young writer knows as 
er oh as we know > 
ng. 


For this pure we 
best service in supplying the 
suitable matter—all 
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The Swiss Schoolmaster 


HE walk to schoo] was through 
vineyards until we reached the 
village street. The rich aroma of 
ripening grapes filled the warm mora- 
ing air while the ripples on Lac Le- 
man danced in the sun. Across the 
lake the towering peaks of the Savoy- 
an Alps rose sharp and clear, crested 
with never melting snows which glis- 
tened like silver. On the Swiss side 
—and in the direction towards which 
our unwilling feet were bent—were 
the undulating Juras; a striking con- 
trast to the jagged Alps on the oppo- 
site shore. Their gentle rolling slopes 
were covered with pasture and pine; 
no sharp peaks broke the sky-line, no 
snows gleamed from rocky crag. Many 
shades of greens rioted on their slopes 
and on the rich pastures grazed 
herds of cattle from which came the 
sweet milk for which the Swiss cows 
aré justly famous. 
> > > 
In the village we passed many 
quaint old houses and farms. The 
staircases to the upper rooms are out- 
side the houses and a gallery ran along 
the length of the house level with the 
upper floor. Every morning we would 
meet Marie; Marie with her round 
red face and two plaits of golden hair 
hanging one ovef each shoulder, as 
was the custom of the girls of Vaud. 
Marie was a widow's eldest daughter 
and worked long and hard, but for us 
she always had a bright smile as we 
passed her house on the way to school. 
“Ah, mes chers petits Anglais!” 
thus would she greet us and when 
we missed the morning greeting from 
Marie we considered that the day was 
ill-begun. Everybody loved Marie but 
nobody more than “les deux Anglais.” 
> > ¢ 


At last the schoolhouse! It was an 
old building entirely too small to ac- 
commodate all the scholars; a subject 
which furnished cause for heated ar- 
guments between the schoolmaster 
and the village “syndic” or mayor. 
Monsieur Regamy, the schoolmaster, 
was a young man of twenty-two or 
three. He had a little pointed yellow 
beard, two clear blue eyes which 
danced continually. In stature he was 
shorter than many of his pupils. No 
teacher ever threw himself more heart- 
ily into his work than Monsieur Reg- 
amy and no teacher was ever more 
beloved. There were times, however, 
when circumstances would uncover 
hidden depths of fire and then the little 
beard would bristle and the blue eyes 
flash like cold polished steel. Some- 
times he would walk rapidly back and 
forth running his hands through his 
hair which always stood up straight, 
brush fashion, exclaiming, “Ah mé- 
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| at our farm, and as 


lchants! théchants!” while we 
trembling in our seats at the outburst, 

There was a day—unforgetable— 
when the oldest girl in the school 
defied the little man. For several] sec- 
onds there was silence throughout the 
room. She was a splendidly built girl 


of fourteen years, proud and conscious’ 
of her beauty and the admiration she 


received from the rest of the school; 


she stood before the master with a 


half smile of deflance on her face. 
Then with the suddenness of a cat he 
seized the girl and shook her until 
her teeth rattled. Nobody laughed at 
the time, but I have laughed many 
times since as I pictured the scene— 
an irate little schoolmaster with a 
little yellow beard, shaking a big 
-husky girl three inches taller than 
himself. From that day Theresa's 
glory departed; the glamor which had 
surrounded her fell away from our 
enlightened imagination—we had seen 
her shaken! 
> > > 


At Christmas a big party was given 
pianists were 
scarce in the Jittle village on the lake 
shore, it fell to my lot to practice for 
long hours certain simple accompani- 
ments for songs which were to be 
sung at.the party. All the children of 
the village were invited, and of course, 
‘Monsieur Regamy. I can still vividly 
recall the little mam darting from one 
to another saying just the right thing 
and never at a loss for words. Then 
arrived the time for him to sing. I 
felt that I was about to share in his 
reflected glory for was I not to play 
his accompaniment! The wild emo- 
motions which seethed in my breast 
at the great honor of playing for the 
“maitre d’école” were responsible for 


three false starts before he finally got 


away! When he had finished there 
was an uproar of applause and before 
it had subsided he had begun another 
song! Then we all sang .parts of a 
cantata written in honor of the apostle 
of free education in Switzerland — 
Pestalozzi. 
> > 


But one day while sitting on the 
lake shore vainly trying to catch the 
lizards which darted in and out among 
the hot stones, I saw the figure of a 
soldier coming down the path. High 
boots, blue tunic, a kepi with a green 
pom-pom, and a short sword with a 
handle fashioned after a cross—yet, 
these could not disguise from me my 
beloved schoolmaster. Beneath the 
severe military peak of his cap were 
the same dancing blue eyes and below 
the chin strap was the little yellow 
beard which had been trimmed toa 
yet sharper point, probably as an out- 
ward and visible sign of the keenness 
of his intention to be as good a sol- 
dier as he had been a schoolmaster. 
I ran to meet him and réceived a se- 
vere military salute instead of the 
usual form of greeting which he was 
so fond of giving me in broken Eng- 
lish, for though a unjversity trained 
man he had no knowledge of any 
language other than French and Ger- 
man. But in an instant he threw his 
arm across my shoulder and we were 
no longer schoolmaster and scholar, 
but just boys of different ages. When 
I realized he was going away, it 
seemed as if the foundation of my 
little world was giving way, he had 
come to mean so much in it. He was 
enthusiastic over his “service mili- 
taire” and for six weeks he would be 
away in the mountains with his bat- 
tery. His eyes sparkled with pride as 
he told me all this and I could not but 
recall the tales he had so often told 
us in school of the deeds of renown 
which had been done in those same 
mountains when Austria tried to sub- 
due the hardy Swiss. 

> > > 


I never saw him again but he lives 
in my memory to this day. To. those 
of us who have lived in New York, 
London, Paris, Geneva and other large 
cities in the old and new worlds, life 
in a little Vaudois village would ap- 
pear intolerable, and yet after twenty- 
five years I have yet to meet more in- 
teresting or lovable people than the 
Regamys, the Maries, the “shepherd 
of the Juras” and many others who are 
associated with the Swiss village of 
my boyhood days. What I learned in 
the village school I have doubtless 
forgotten altogether, but what I 
learned from the life of Monsieur Reg- 
amy, the village schoolmaster, I can 
not forget, for it ig woven into the 
warp and woof of my earliest impres- 
sions. A. J. P. 


A Home In Lower 
Slovakia 


In a lowered voice and with a thou- 
sand excuses and formulas of polite- 
ness, our kindly guide asks permis- 
sion on our behalf to enter one of the 
houses. The judge is away, but his 
steward, an agreeable old person, 
opens the doors to us.. What a sur- 
prise to find a kitchen decorated like 
a chapel, its white walls illumined 
with paintings! Here are arabesques, 
scrolls, and whorls—a little awkward 
but charming. Silver tulips, roses of 
delicate red, blué stripes, and hieratic 
silver columns bedeck the home, look- 
ing as though they had come from 
some old Persian manuscript. Above 
the door are clusters of grapes, sim- 
ply drawn in chalk, still waiting for 
the colors, and these simple motifs— 
a little conventionalized — recur at 
regular intervals. The walls are cov- 
ered with plates and decorated uten- 
sils. : 

What artist, with taste naive but 
sure, has passed this way? The 
woman, the wife, the mother, whom 
you see there,...after so much 
weeding of the garden, working, and 
feeding of little ones—yes, it is she 
who, without any model, has designed 
and painted all this. All the sweet 
and gentle poetry of her Slovak soul 
hes found ite way out at her finger 
tips. She speaks that sonorous lan- 
guage pl tly. She runs from cup- 
board to chest, filling the great room 
with the rustling of her petticoats, 


She is proud to show us her own 


sat} 


masterpieces and those of her mother | 


Benjamin Franklin, From the Mezzotint by Frederick Reynolds After 


and her grandmothers—these marvel- 
ous embroideries, as finely wrought as 
the chasubles of the bishops of the 
Middle Ages. On the table, which is 
decorated with vivid paintings of flow- 
ers and hearts, cloth blouses are piled, 
the shoulders covered with geometric 
designs, embroidered in cloth of gold 
and silver, with sleeves of brightly 
colored spindle lace, like that worn 
by the young husband who is highly 
pleased at the compliments paid his 
wife. Smilingly she shows us the cur- 
tains of the closed bed, like those in 
our own Brittany, all covered over 
with great birds, and parti-colored 
pillows, and what not besides! 

She is wearing a kind of bolero, 
enameled with embroidered flowers 
like a meadow in spring. It is of 
white leather, with yellow cowslips, 
blue hyacinths, daisies, snowdrops, 
primroses, and mauve bellflowers— 
the whole season of spring upon her 
breast! A-‘sonnet of Ronsard is ring- 
ing in my memory. Is it possible that 
these hands, which, only yesterday, 
were busy digging potatoes, should 
have woven these exquisite threads 
the winter before? When the heavy 
snow covers the steppes, ... these 
Slovak women—in embroidery and 
paint—portray the coming resurrection 
of the earth. ... 

We rest for a while on the bench 
that runs about two sides of the room, 
on which the young wife yesterday 
wrote her name, the name of her hus- 
band, and the date of their marriage, 
with flowers around them. Among 
these kindly friends we forget our- 
selves. It is getting late, and yet we 
should like to talk of so many things, 
especially. with the old man, who 
might understand us better because he 
knows a little German. There are 
books on the little table,-—-Bibles, cal- 
endars, books of national songs, — 
piously cherished through the gener- 
ations. In the town near by the Mag- 
yars were masters only yesterday. But 
what can force do against a little poy 
who sings his nation’s songs while he 
watches over his geese, or against a 
peasant woman with her embroidery, 
expressing al] her simple soul in these 
lovely flowers?—La Revue. Bleue, 
Translated by The Living Age. 


Gifts 
Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
If I could send you a sunbeam 
To gladden your heart today; 
If I could send you a robin’s trill, 
Or the song of a thrush in May; 
If I could give you the pure, sweet 
scent 
Of a rose by a woodsy path; 
Or.the perfume of the violets 
Abloom in the dewy grass; 
If I could send you a vision 
Of mountain or hill or stream, 
Or the deep blue sky or the fleecy 
clouds, | 
Or the sunset’s rosy beam. 
If these were mine to offer 
I would send them straight to you, 
To cheer and gladden and thrill you, 
And bring you a vision new. 


But the splendor of the sunshine, 
The joy pf growing things; 
The message of beauty and grandeur, 
The thrill of the bird that sings— 
Are God's free gifts to His children, 
That daily, hourly prove : 
The tender care and compassion 
Of His all-enfolding tove, 

—Ruth Edward Clinton. 


HE word mezzotint takes us back 
‘| former days, to the great 

English portrait painters of the 
eighteenth century; for mezzotint 
was the portrait medium of the past, 
before photography. One rarely 
stops to think that the old English 
masters, for example, owe. thei 
fame in no little degree to the mezzo- 
tints made of their pictures by no 
le :er men tan they, by engravers 
lixe Valentine Green or Charles 
Turner. ) e 

Sir Joshua Reynolds once said to a 
friend that he would be famous some 
day through the engravers. He is! 
And 4l1l altered their style of paint- 
ing to help the engravers; Romney, 
for example, made his portraits un- 
usually clear cut so that nothing 
should be lost in the mezzotint, while 
modern works, like Whistler’s, are ill 
adapted to translation in this medium, 
being too soft in accent. 

In fact, the Royal Academy was 
forced to hang mezzotints in their ex- 
hibitions, by the insistence of their 
best portrait painters, who declared 
that these prints after their own pic- 
tures were their only publicity. They. 
depended on the meszotint engraver, 
who translated, not copied nor repro- 
duced, their work of art into his me- 
dium, and so in duplicate prints made 
it democratic and gave it to the world 


‘at large—with their names and his. 


Today, however, mezzotint is fast 
becoming a lost art;—there are Indeed 
a few mezzotint etchers in England, 
who are hardly the equals of their 
forebears, but in America only two, of 
whom our subject, Frederick Reynolds 
(the name is no accident, he is kin 
of Sir Joshua), has, I would say with- 
out hesitation, no equal in meszzotint 
among living etchers. , 

,Once upon a time, wher old masters 
were young and struggling artists 
they were bound down for years to be 
apprentices; they were obliged to 


‘learn their trade; they were no selif- 


professionals but experts, and after 


that, some of them were great artists 


too. Now mezzotint requires an ex- 
pert to make the plate, and. a profes- 
sional to print.it in colors; and that is 
why none can compete with Reynolds 
in this medium, for he learned his 
trade in England and he there served 
his term of years in real apprentice- 


ship in the graphic arts; he knows! 
Of colors, ranged as on his own dark 


every tool, every medium and process, 
even how to make the materials of his 
a Add to this expert training a del- 
icate sense of beauty, and we have 
a combination that it would be hard 
indeed to match in these days of in- 
complete schooling in the arts. 
Though Reynolds has made a great 
many original plates, these are for the 
most part portraits and in priva 
hands. Of his translated work we. 
may note the series of Washington, 
Lincoln, Hamilton, Roosevelt, Wilson, 


and the Benjamin Franklin’ (after 


Duplessis) here reproduced. Also the 
“Age of Innocence” and the “Simpli- 
city” after Sir Joshua Reynolds, the, 
“Blue Boy” after Gainsborough, and 
the “Maria Luiga de Tassis,” after Van 
Dyck, which we believe the best mez- 
zotint ever made in Ameri 


All are in pure mezzotint,—only ‘con- 


and harmony, not formerly recognized. | 
Finding this Principle to be divine 
Love, altogether perfect, universal, 
and unfailing, the better vision sees 
nature in s lovelier light, and as 


iconstantly responding to the call of 
‘}God. This call, so often referred to 


in the Scriptures, is found to be @ 
living power; and its voiee is heard 


in the quiet sancthary of thought. 
-UNature appears to gladly respond; 


but mankind, resisting its blessings, 
responds but slowly. But the call is 
loving and gently persistent. . 

The psalmist described his sense of 
this call as being most constant. He 


: ‘l wrote, “The mighty God, even the Lord, 


Reproduced by permission 


Duplessis 


Y} when the poet is an etcher? W.8 


‘Each separate coloured 


noisseurs know how rarely a mezzo- 
tint has not been corrected in dry- 
point or roulette—and all are imbued 
with that new beauty, the luminous 
tone of the medium; and furthermore 
with another beauty, a delicacy not 
always seen in the “original” paint- 
ing. But & not that a poet’s privilege, 


Newton 


He caught 
The sunbeam striking through: that 
bullet-hole : 
In his closed shutter—a round white 
spot of light 
Upon a small dark screen. 
He interposed 
A prism of glass. He saw the sun- 
beam break 
And spread upon the screen its rain- 
bow band 
Of disentangled colours, all in scale 
Like notes in music; first, the violet 


ray, 
= indigo, trembling softly into 
ue; : 
Then green and yellow, q vering 
side by side; 
Then * aaa mellowing richly into 


Tr 
Then, in the screen, he made a small, 
round hole 
Like to the first; and through it 
passed once more 
ray. He let 
it strike 


ae prism of glass, and saw each 
ue 
Bent at a different angle from its 


path, : 

The red the least, the violet ray the 
most; : 

But = in scale and order, all pre- 
cise . 

As noses in music, Last, he took a 
ens, 

And, passing through it all those col- 
oured rays, | 
Drew them together again, remerging 

a : 
On that dark screen, in one white 
spot of light. 


So,. watching, testing, proving, he re-, 
solved . 
ae Tem glories of our 
ay 

Into a constant harmony; and found 

How in the whiteness of the sunlight 
sleep . 

Compounded, all the colours of the 
world. ; | 

He saw how raindrops in the clouds 
of heaven 

Breaking the ight, 
sevenfold arch 


revealed that 


screen, 
Though now they spanned the moun- 
tains and wild seas. 
Then, where that old-world order had 
gone down | 
Beneath a darker deluge, he beheld 
Gleams of the great new. order and 
' Pecalled 
--Fraught with new meaning and a 
_ deeper hope— : 
That covenant which God made with 
all mankind 
Throughout all] generations: I will set 
My bow in the cloud, that henceforth 
. ye may know : : 
How deeper than the wreckage of 


your dreams 
Abides My ‘law, in beauty and in 


hath spoken, and called the earth 
from the rising of the stn unto the 


demand of Principle, to know, to love, 
and to obey its behests. 

In summer time, when: countless 
evidences of the response of verdant 


nature to this Principle of all beauty, 


symmetry, and growth, challenge 
human thought-to acknowledge this 
infinite cause, tt should be readily seen 
that this Principle is Love. Does not 
the loveliness ‘of inanimate nature in 
her floral moods of gentleness, beauty, 
and sweet-smelling savors, bespeak 
an unlimited cause for all fts har- 
monies? Its species are all related 
to divine Love, or Mind, as symbolsof 
divine perfection. Mrs. Eddy writes 
in “The First Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, and Miscellany” (p. 129): “The 
oracular skies, the verdant earth— 
bird, brook, blossom, breeze, and balm 
—are richly fraught with divine reflec- 
tion. ‘They come at Love's call.” 
Surely, none other could call into re- 
newed life and beauty the symbols of 
nature so glorious in their testimony 
as those now illustrating the continu- 
ity of life, manifested in beauty, order, 
and fruitfulness. ieee | 
Seeing these evidences in all the 
nature of earth and air—the renewal 
of things good‘ for man to behold and 
to enjoy, what should be the effect 
on the religious nature of earth's 
habitants? Should there not be an 
enlivened sense of the goodness and 
providence of the universal Father? 
How..can mankind go on enjoying the 
loving-kindness of a God whose faith- 
fulness is never lacking in any season, 
and so exquisitely beautiful in summer 
time, without an increasing sense of 
praise, manifested in a better human- 
ity, a more practical brotherhood? It 
is-the divine cal] for unity in justice, 
mercy, and righteousness, square and 
friendly dealings at home, and between 
men and nations. Mrs. Eddy in “Mis- 
cellaneous Writings” (p. 330) puts the 
call of Principle in these words: 
“Human hope and faith should join in 
nature’s grand harmony, and, if on 


| Seafaring 


At sea there is always something 
doing: you must mind the helm, the 
sails, or the engines; -you must keep 
things ship-shape; brasses must be 
always bright and eyes sharp; de- 
corum is essential, since discipline is 
so; you may even dress for dinner 
and read prayers on Sunday. This 
routine does not trespass on the lib- 
erty and reserve of your inner man. 
You can exchange a few hearty com- 


monplaces with the other officers and | 


sailors, or even with a casual pas- 
genger; now and then you may in- 
dulge in a long talk, pacing the deck 
beneath the stars. There is space, 
there is the constant shadow of dan- 
ger, the chance of some adventure at 
gea or on a strange shore. There is 
a continual test and tension of char- 
acter. There are degrees of authority 
and of competence, but the sallor’s art 
is finite; his ship, however compli- 
‘cated and delicate a creature, has a 
known structure and known organs; 


the course of things on terra firma) 
for a clear-headed man to understand 
nor for a firm hand to steer. Maritime 
fortune in its uncertainty has after 
all not many forms of caprice; its 
worst tricks are familiar. ... 
Every one grumbles at his lot and 
at his profession; but what is man 
that he should ask for more? These 
buffeting winds, these long hours of 
deep breathing, these habits of quick 
decision and sharp movement whet 
your appetite; you relish your solid 
plain food... . . The women—dear, 
dogmatic, fussy angela—are not here; 
that is a relief; and yet you are count- 
ing the weeks before you can'return 
to them at home. And all those ten- 
der episodes of a more fugitive sort, 


now! more merrily perhaps than you 
enacted them, since you n not call 
to*mind the. little accompani 
ments and false notes that may have 
marred them. . 
too, is smiling enough for an honest 
man who believes in God and is not 
a snob in the things of the spirit. You 
see in your mind’s fe a cottage on 
some a niliside over 

sea; near it, from a signal-post 
a ship's mast, the flag flapping 


Pes fred Noyes in “Watchers of ‘the 


she will not do anything without a rea- 
son; she is not too wayward (as is 


how merrily you think them over 


= 


. « Your remoter future 


i. if Se nie 
¢ 
, : “s 


the models unfolded in Christian Sci- 
ence, This Science teaches that the 
greatest call one can present~to his 
neighbors, at home or in the places 


before the winds of time. 

In Christian Science the call of. di- 
vine Principle is the inevitable demand 
that man shall be man, be right and do 
right, be all that the image of God ‘is. 


going down thereof.” This call is the; This call is the desire from above that 


sleepers shall awake and rise out of | 
material illusion, and understand God 
in righteousness. Job said, “Thou 
shalt call, and I will answer thee: 
thou: wilt have a desire to the work 
of thine hands.” 

It is the call of Spirit that man shall 
know himself as spiritual, created by - 
Spirit and not by matter,—-the univer- 
sal call that men shall be Christians, 
in thought and deed; cease merely 
talking about Christ Jesus, or mis- 
stating his teachings, and understand 
that the Christ of the Bible is Truth, 
and that Christ, Truth, as revealed in 
Christian Science, is the only Savior, 
the only destroyer of error. 

This call of divine Principle requires 
that Christians shall be Christiike, and 
do “the works” of healing themselves 
and others of sin and disease by the 
uniform rules given in “Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures”: by 
Mrs. Eddy. The call is for less theory 
about God and Christianity, and more 
obedience to Him—to throw off the 
heavy scales which blind the spiritual 
vision, and to reflect divine Love in 
childlikeness; for, saith Hosea, “When 
Israel was a, child, then I loved him, 
and called my son out of Egypt,” 
error. In Mrs. Eddy’s message for 
1901 (p. 35), she writes: “Christian 
Science appeals loudly to those asleep 
upon the hill-tops of Zion. It fs a 
clarion call to the reign of righteous- 
ness, to the kingdom of heaven within 
us and on earth, and Love is the way 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY, JULY 5, 1922 


EDITORIALS. . 


Ir DOES not appear that very much progress is being 


thade at The Hague Conference. This is’not, in itself, 
| surprising, for the realities of 


’ the European position were 
| | 

| 

| 


thoroughly tested out at Genoa 
The and a deadlock was reached, and 
no sufficient change has come 
Hague about since to make. it likely 
that The Hague will —o 
what Genoa failed to do, Iin- 
Conference deed, the summoning of The 
se }} Hague Conference was avow- 
“edly due to the desire of Mr. 
Lloyd George and the powers of the Little Entente, 
Rumania, Jugoslavia, Tzechoslovakia and Poland, to 
maintain that contact between Russia and the rest of 
Europe which Genoa had established. They felt that 
it was better to keep the discussion going, even in a some- 
what unreal manner, than to precipitate the possibility 
of war between Russia and her neighbors, by the abrupt 
severance of al] relations. 

The Genoa Conference failed, so far as Russia was 
concerned, mainly because no cash loans were available 
for Russia. So far as the inner history can be disentan- 
gled, it would seem that the majority of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in Moscow has recognized that Communism has 
failed and is prepared to make whatever concessions to 
Western capitalism are necessary to obtain foreign capi- 
tal. In this policv, however, they are bitterly opposed 
by a powerful minority, and it is*therefore only possible 
for them to carry the recognition of private property 
and the other modifications of Communism which are 
necessary, if they can prove that these will be followed 
by guaranteed inflow of fofeign capital sufficient to set 
Russia on its legs once more. The Russian requirements 
for capital, however, are so enormous, and the investor 
‘has naturally become so suspicious of everything to do 
with Bolshevist Russia, that there has been no possibility 
of finding the cash. It was the discovery that no ade- 
quate loan was available that caused Mr. Tchitcherin’s 
uncompromising memorandum of May 11, and still 
causes Mr. Litvinoff's extravagant demands at The 
Hague. It is not merelv their political fortunes but their 
lives which would be at stake, if they were to promise to 
make further modifications in the Communist system, 
in favor of Western property owners, except in return 
for definite promises of large loans in cash. And their 
position is all the more dangerous now that Lenine—the 
strongest of the moderates—is away from Moscow. 

The Hague Conference, therefore, like the Genoa 
Conference, is likely to remain at a deadlock until there 
is some real change in the general international situation. 
The Genoa Conference, however, if it did nothing else, 
threw a vivid light upon post-war Europe, so that all the 
world might see what its situation really is. 
gradually aligning into two camps. On the one side is 
the camp of those who stand for the complete mainten- 
ance of the treaties of Versailles, a camp which includes 
France, Belgium, and the four powers of the Little En- 
tente. On the other is the camp of the powers defeated 
in the late war, Germany, Hungary and Bulgaria, who 
want to modify the treaties. With them Russia is now 
co-operating, because she also is excluded from the coun- 
cils of the Allies. Somewhat outside both groups stand 
Great Britain and Italy, both of them separated from 
the main European plain, the one by the Channel, the 
other by the Alps, and both of them far more concerned 
to restore trade and employment to their own people 
than with the details of the political frontiers of Europe. 
, Mr. Lloyd George went to Genoa with the idea of wiping 
out the: passions of the war and making a fresh start by 
a new.settlement of the reparations question and by a ten 
‘years’ disarmament pact. The conference proved that 
such an idea was somewhat in advance of the world’s 
thought. France, Belgium, and the Little Entente were 
convinced that nothing save their own decisive military 
preponderance would induce the defeated enemy powers 
to acquiesce in the territorial settlement made at Paris. 
They therefore vetoed the disarmament proposal, what- 
ever chance there might have been of their considering 
it being destroyed in the past weeks by the ill-judged 
Signature of the Russo-German treaty of Rapallo. On 
the other hand, the attempt to make a new and practi- 
cable settlement of the reparations question foundered on 
the fact that it was inseparably bound up with the ques- 
tion of inter-allied indebtedness, and: that the United 
States Government was not represented at the Conference 
and would not discuss it. 

Today, ‘as for the last two years, it is reparations, 

that fateful changeling of the passions of the war, which 
primarily obstructs every attempt. at reconciliation and 
reconstruction. 
spent on restoring her devastated districts or she faces 
certain bankruptcy. Germany cannot pay these sums 
unless she can obtain a foreign loan. The international 
bankers say ue they cannot get the public to subscribe 


\\ 


‘the money unless the total of Germany’s indebtedness 
is reduced. France says that she cannot agree: to the re- 
duction of Germany’s debt unless her debts to Great Brit- 
ain and the United States are similarly reduced. Great 
Britain says that she too can only forgo her claims on 
Germany ‘and the Allies if her foreign debts are dealt 
‘with in the ‘same way. And so the deadlock continues, a 
deadlock which continuously threatens Europe’s peace, be- 
cause France feels driven to occupy the Ruhr directly 
Germany fails to carry out the demands of the Repara- 
tions Commission, because, if she did not/her whole title 
to reparations would go by default, all of which prevents 
the recovery of general prosperity by stopping interna- 
tional trade-in a thousand ways. If the reparations im- 
passe could be removed the whole international situation 
» would have.a chance to improve., r 
! The one hopeful element in the situation is - that 
France is sending immediately a commission to Wash- 


Europe is | 


France must get the vast sums she has. 
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Tue lack of unanimity among the organizations of 
railroad workers who have protested against the reduc- 
tions in pay ordered by the 
United States Railroad Labor Z a) 
Board indicates the possible ear- ~The : 
ly collapse of the strike. ordered - | : . 
by those unions. . Now, instead Railroad 
of the protest involving organi- : : 
zations of workers not affected Strike 
by the order, but whose members 
are naturally in sympathy with - Outlook 
the dissatisfied employees, and {L ed 
who had been depended upon by . 
the strikers as being willing to walk out in sympathy with 
them, it seems quite likely that-even the maintenance of 
way employees will fail to aid: the machinists and shop- 
men. The grievance of the trackmen is the same as that 
of the workers who are already. on strike, and their ap- 
parent willingness to negotiate further with the railroad 
managers, and if necessary to defer final déciSion, until 
their claims are again considered -by the labor board, may 
be tegarded as strongly indicating an unwillingness to 
surrender their present employment. Soh y es 

It seems fair-to presume that the action of. the gov- 
ernment board in summarily disfranchising, as it -were, 
the members of the labor unions who refused to abide 
by the orderly decrees of the board, and authorizing the 
formation of employees’ organizations qualified to take 
up the matter of wage: settlements, has had its effect. 
Loss of seniority, together with the enforced idleness due 
to what might become a long-continued strike, always 
with the possibility of ultimate defeat, are not strong 
inducements to take part in a strike. Considered second 
thought may have convinced those. who have not burned 
their bridges behind them that an orderly retreat is the 
wisest course. | 

In thé matter of contract work, a system objected to 
by the unions, the railroads appear willing to make 
reasonable concessions, thanks to the initiative of Mr. 
Hooper, chairman of the labor board. ‘Possibly other 
grievances can be as easily adjusted to lessen the effect 
of the flat reduction in wages. There ought to be com- 
mdn ground upon which all concerned can meet. There 
are indications that the desire of those who believe them- 
selves most interested is to find that meeting place. 


W1TH the exception of the Republic of Liberia, which 

is more or less under the wing of theqUnited States, 

“ Abyssinia is the only indepen- 

dent state left in Africa. Under 

the names of territories, col- 

The onies, protectorates, or “free 

states,” the rest of the continent 

Future of has passed under the control of 
Abyssinia 


some European government. In 
1889.-the Italians entered. the 
country, and under the treaty of 
Ucciali claimed’ the rights of a 

| / protectorate, but Emperor Men-’ 
elik, the “King of Kings of Ethiopia,” understood the . 
treaty differently, and in, 1896 he defeated the Italians 
and drove them out. In the sixteenth century the: Portu- - 
guese, who were then powerful in Africa, had been asked 
to assist in keeping the Muhammadans out, but a century 
later they were themselves forced to leave the country. 

In maintaining their’ independence the Abyssinians 
have been aided by the mountainous character of their 
land. Though the population has been estimated at from 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000, and the area is about 400,000 
square miles, the entire region. has been described as a 
natural fortress. Successive plateaux or table-lands rise’ 
with steep, almost perpendicular sides, cut by deep gorges 
through which alone access is possible. The Empire has 
no sea coast, but a railroad runs from the port of Dji- 
bouti, in French Somaliland on the Gulf of Aden, to 
Adis Abeba, the present capital. In the mountains 
potash has been mined for export and the. interior con- 
tains,rich but unexploited mineral deposits, particular! 
of coal and oil. , 

At a time when all the world is hunting for new 
supplies of fuel, this fact may account for the renewed 
interest that is being taken by Europeans in Abyssinia. 
Since the Italians suffered their defeat at Adowa in 1896, 
no’ European power has attempted any systematic pene- 
tration. The boundaries between Abyssinia and the 
Italian colony of Eritrea, along the west coast of the Red 


Sea on one side, and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan to the | 


west, were settled in 1902 by special treaties, and those 


between Abyssinia and British East Africa to the south, 


were agreed upon in 1907. A general Anglo-Abyssinian 
treaty had been signed in 1897, In 1903 President 


Roosevelt sent an American mission to negotiate a com- 


mercial treaty, and in. 1919 a delegation of Abyssinian 
officials visited ‘President Wilson in the White House at 


Washington: to congratulate the United States on the » 


victory over Germany. eo 
Today the head of the Empire, as in the time of King 
Solomon, is a woman, Empress Quizero Zeoditu. She 
is ‘the daughter of Menelik II, and, was crowned in Feb- 
ruary, 1917.. A grandson of Menelik, who preceded her, 
had been deposed. Ras Taffari is Regent and heir to the 
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Abyssinian slave hunters, afd: public opinion: 
countries \s agitated: by discussions:as to how th 
stopped. The slave hunters are reported to use Ameri- 


can-made arms aiid ammunition, and it seems the Ameri- | 
can Government ought to put an embargo on arms for. 


Abyssinia, as it did recently on war munitions destined 
for China. The British reports of human. slavery are 


corroborated by a Swiss explorer, Dr..George Montanton, - 


who lived in Abyssinia in 1909-11 and recorded his ob- 
servations in a book entitled “Au Pays Ghimirra,” pub- 
lished at Neufchatel. 

Some Englishmen, such as John Harris, secretary of 


the Anti-Slave Society, and Prof. Gilbert Murray, ad- - 


vocate action to stop the slavery evil through the League 


of Nations, though Abyssinia is not a member, and pro- . 


pose that European’ counséllors be attached to the Gov- 
ernment. Sir Harry Johnston, ‘the famous .African ex- 
plorer, goes so far as to advocate a division of the coun- 
try into spheres, in which Great Britain, France, and Italy 
would establish order and suppress slave raiders. 


This brings up again the old problem as to what ex- 


tent the big powers are justified in interfering with\the | 


internal administration of native states in order to abol- 
ish barbaric customs, and to assure the tranquillity of 


their own adjoining possessions. Intertwined with this 


is the problem of whether backward peoples are justified 
in. retaining unused their natural resources which the 
rest of mankind needs or desires. Abyssinia may follow 
the fate of Morocco, Congo, Transvaal, and Haiti. 


; ae ae Se 
WitH the. rapid improvement that is everywhere 
noted in the ways of accomplishing things today, it would 


be a matter of surprise if the 
ra 


results. of education. did not 
show a like advancement. ‘Wher, Are 
therefore, Dr. Payson Smith, 

Commissioner of Education for the Ideals 
Massachusetts, gives the assur- ; 

— that the more than 50,000 ” of Children 
oys and girls graduating from oo , 
grammar and high schools of Improving P 
the State this season are going . \W 
out into the world with higher | 

ideals than those of a-generation ago, it is but reasonable 
to feel that\he is not voicing a haphazard opinion, but 
stating a fact based ona solid foundation of observation. 
Dr. Smith emphasized the view that’ those "who had 


followed the work of the schools, especially during the 


past decade, could not fail to have been impressed with 


the radical change which had taken place with reference. 
to the main objectives of education for citizenship. He 


explained that whereas not many yéars ago it was cus- 
tomary to stress the importance of-education as a means 
of individual success, today the tendency has grown in- 
creasingly stronger to place the social aspect before the 
youth, impressing especially upon him the obligation of 
the individual to make his contribution to the welfare of 
the community. : 

It is but natural that such a change of aim should 


have been reflected in a change. of schoolroom. practice,. | 


and, in fact, there are found in the schoolrobm today, in 
place of those methods which tended to stress individual 
achievements and success, methods emphasizing the im- 
portance of co-operation. There can, indeed, be no ques- 
tion that the American public schools are furnish- 


ing those graduated from them. with a larger outlook and - 


a broader viewpoint. .The future holds a bright promise 
for the world, provided a nobler ideal be upheld for the 
younger generation, but unless such, an ideal is incufeated 
from the earliest days of school. experience, it will be 
practically useless to try to remedy the deficiency later. 


It 1s. a somewhat strange coincidence that the only two. 


provinces in Canada engaging in the liquor business are 


the eastern Province of Quebec, 


and that: wide stretch of terfi- 
tory lapped by the waters of the 
Pacific, British Columbia. Some 
little time back the Premier of 
Quebec, not without the satis- 
faction of the tradesmen, made 
Explod 4 a caneparareNy that the liquor 
. usiness of his Province had 

ape been of a most: profitable char- 
——=__=—F—""_ acter to the Government. And 
now comes a similar story from the British Columbia 
Government. That Province has finished its first year 
of government liquor.control, which it was claimed by 
its authors would bring ‘about “moderate” liquor con- 
sumption. Judging by the figures submitted by the Brit- 
ish Columbia Government, it has done nothing of the 
sort. The system has been a failure from every point of 
view excepting from that of the financial. It is even 
claimed that the Government has obtained a large propor- 
tion of the liquor business which has hitherto been carried 
on by the bootlegger, but this individual has by no means 
been blotted out. It is charged by a correspondent that 
government control “has encouraged and fostered the 
consumption of hard liquors.” It is “with the ostensible 
reason,” however, of checking the use of this kind of 
liquor that the Attorney-General announces that, to coun- 
ter the demand for it, the Government will open beer- 
drinking depots. Itis as if one would persuade a tiger to 
adopt a milk diet by training him on what is generally 
supposed to be his _ food. Summed up, “modera- 
tion” has increased the use of alcohol, has not eliminated 
the bootlegger, has encouraged the “treating” habit by 
guests in hotels, and in addition makes for the breaking 
of the law in other ways. It is reported that under gov- 
ernment control British Columbia is paying about $13,- 


f \ 


““Modera- 
tion” 
Theory 


‘000,000 a year for liquor, or almost as much as the total 
revenue of the Province. So much for “moderation,” 


- their guilty knowledge.” 


‘be’ compelled to fight out‘ between themselves the hi 
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young, They were brittle enough, as. : 
mental gymnastics. of Professors 
hea. et_al., kn % athe ect 
ey thundered, and the younger generation went merry 
along, listening with a sly smile now and then to the ‘dis- 
tant. rumbling. ‘No,’ the younger generation. is fighting 
against being flung into a’ cul-de-sac, and it is being 
pushed there by its own theories, — ne ase 
Already the premhonitory rumblings of the approach- 
ing storm which will result in a more or less inconclusive 
readjustment of thé younger. generation toward its mise- 
en-scéne are to be heard. The New York Times refers 


to a juvenile exponent in which an education ‘has’ been 


absohite and immediate disqualification for 'service a8 a : 
critic; so much so that a few educated.men who hap- 
pened to have a taste for criticism have had, to . 
The Freeman deplores t 
in a. grounding in:the classics which is: manifest im 
work of.the younger generation, Neithér one of 
charges has anything particular to do with the 
stand tableau of the younger generation... 1he accusa 
of The New York Times is only) partially true. For:in- 
stance, it picks John Farrar of The Bookman; arid Gilbes 
Seldes of The Dial, as “the twin thunderbolts” of - 
younger generation. Neither, one of these men is more 
than a penny-fire-cracker, and no. one. takes.them very 
seriously.. The real critics of the younger | ion -in- 
clude mien as old as Mr. Mencken, Professor Santayana 
and Senator Croce of Italy. — rr Ag cae iY 
It must be admitted, however, tha Messrs. Farrar 
and Seldes have been responsible for. some:of the absurd 
fluctuations of the younger generation. The real enemy 
of the younger generation and the. adversary against 


. 


- which it must fight its hardest if, it is to endure, is a 


theory that has been established before the achievements. | 
It is a preconceived notion that the: public believes and 
which the younger generation permits it to believe. That 


is, that the new ideal is one of cocksureness, flippancy 


and disregard for anything except itself. Most readers 
(at least older ones) picture the younger generation as. a 
nattily dressed. young man about a year out-of college 
calmly dispensing critical ‘judgments (minus | s) 
right’ and left.. Aiding this ‘picture isthe clique at- 


_ mosphere of The: Bookman, the ddily diaries of tremen- - 


dously self-conscious young critics, the ludicrous “new” 
art in. The Dial (which, however, does print: pings 
at the same time), the meretricious ee s, the 
Algonquin round table, and, above all, the hmer 

with which one member of the younger generation ¢ 
serves another one discovering a thousand-yegr- 

theory. , ble ee 
It is this picture against which the younger genera, 
tion must fight if: it is tobe taken seriously, Titec ore 
Roosevelt once observed that no moyement ever exist . 
without its “lunatic-fringe,” and it-is-this “fringe which 

must be placed where it belongs. It is quite possible thas 


another year will witness a‘splitting up of the yet 
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generation into two groups. And these two grot 
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which they intend to pass on'to tomorrow, = a 
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Ir a little grievance in common be a bond ‘betwega 


nations, it would seem that Britain and Italy have acone = 


venient opportunity to cement the ra 


they are understood to be arranging. “In both: 


the government’s slowness in grappling with the ques jes 
tion of civil, aviation is tenting the: ject ‘of ont 
spoken lament. Severe attacks. upon the Italian Gove 
ernment’s inactivity in that respect were a feature of 1 
recent great avidtion festival at Milan; while the com-. 
ment in a leading editorial of an influential London paper 
on the “shameful backwardness of our whole 
in the air and the gross default, of public authority 
regard to it,” illustrates the dissatisfaction with the Brit- 
ish Government in that respect. - Perhaps it is not-te be 
wondered at that to ministers of the Crown aviation 
is not exactly a matter of: urgency when kings may still 
be seen driving leisurely to various functions in a car- 
riage and pair. sa co ee 


Tue solution of a strange natural phenomenon by 
meteorological and agricultural experts would be of great 
interest to that large portion of the American public that 
buys milk. The month of June, just ended, has been the 
wettest for many years in New England. Statistics of the 
abnormal rainfall have been widely printed and com- 
mented on, One day near the end of the month the United 
States Senate amended the tariff bill now before it by 
raising the duty on milk. Presto, the price of milk was 
put up in Connecticut, and the plea was made that “dry 
weather had burned the pastures so that ee 
cut down seriously.” Question to be solved: “How long. 


‘ 


will it take an increased duty on milk to dry up 


soaked pastures?” 


\ Joun Hope, Coalition Liberal member of the Bri 
Parliament from Berwick, seems to have 
records: of legislative bodies for reticence... ._He has sat 
in the House of Commons for twenty-two Years 
never made a speech. When asked why: he: ha 
silent so long he replied: “A man can do -more 
by not talking about it.” 1¢ low. work 
’ and. 
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speed up in a-city named Washington if a’ thee 
ative body of men would only follow | 
John Hope, M. P. 
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